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TO 


THE REV. RICHARD HASTINGS GRAVES, D.D., 
PREBENDARY AND RECTOR OF BRIGOWN, 
DIOCESE OF CLOYNE, 

This Commentary, 

UNDERTAKEN AT HIS SUGGESTION, 

IS INSCRIBED, 

IN TESTIMONY OF THE AUTHOR'S 


ENDURING AFFECTION AND RESPECT, 


PREFACE. 


THE following attempt to exhibit in an improved translation, and to 
elucidate with notes, one of the most important and, as it is gene- 
rally considered, one of the most difficult, of the doctrinal Epis- 
tles of St. Paul, is the work of a country clergyman, who for a series 
of yeats has devoted his leisure hours to the pleasing and profit- 
able duty of studying the New Testament in the Greek text. 

It was at first, in a more compendious form, designed as an 
exercise for his own mind, or at most for limited circulation 
amongst a few particular friends. But from the favourable recep- 
tion which it met with at the hands of some upon whose judg- 
ment and candour the Author reposes the most implicit reliance, 
he was induced, by a careful revision of its contents, and a com- 
parison of them with the expositions of other writers, and by the 
addition of some supplementary matter, to render it less un- 
worthy, as he hoped, of a more extended circulation. 

With this object in view, the Author procured, and studied 
with considerable interest and improvement, some of the most 
esteemed treatises upon the Epistle, especially the commentaries _ 
of Dr. Bloomfield, Deans Ellicott and Alford, who have attamed 
such pre-eminent distinction in the schools of Biblical literature.* 


* While this work was passing through the press, the designation of the Dean 
of Exeter to the vacant See of Gloucester and Bristol was announced in the public 
journals—an announcement which has given such unmixed satisfaction to those who 
carnestly desire to see the word of God treated with that grammatical accuracy, and 
with that deep and reverential regard, which its investigation so imperatively de- 
mands. 
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At the same time he availed himself of the opportunity of con- 
sulting many other authorities, both ancient and modern, which 
the kindness of a much-valued friend placed at his disposal. 

In comparing the conclusions at which he himself had arrived 
with those set forth and maintained in the books to which he 
referred, the Author was struck with the numerous and impor- 
tant discrepancies existing between them, not only in the general 
conception of the Apostle’s argument, but also as to the meaning 
to be ascribed to particular phrases and words, and not seldom, 
even as to the grammatical construction of the language itself. 

Impressed with a deep sense of the value of divine truth, and 
of the duty incumbent upon every educated person, much more 
upon an ordained minister of religion, to use the faculties which 
God hath given him to the attainment of an exact knowledge of 
the letter, in order that he may drink at the fountain-head of the 
spirit, of Holy Scripture—sensible also of the injurious effects of the 
smallest admixture of error in the apprehension of divine things, 
and the difficulty of expelling it from the mind, when once it has 
taken possession under the sanction of illustrious names—the Au- 
thor has felt himself called upon, while presenting candidly and 
fearlessly the conclusions which have commended themselves to 
his own judgment, to canvass with all Christian fidelity, and to 
expose with uncompromising boldness, the errors (as he con- 
ceives) in doctrine or exegesis of those distinguished writers who 
exercise so large an influence upon the formation of public opi- 
nion. In the course of such a procedure the work has assumed 
dimensions hardly contemplated at first ; but it is hoped that, with 
the aid of the matter thus unexpectedly introduced, it will be found 
- to have acquired an amount of usefulness, and interest in the 
sight of the student, to which it could not previously have laid 
claim. 

Aware of the arduous and, to him uninteresting, nature of the 
task, and not ignorant, moreover, of his own deficiency, both in 
the qualifications and the means requisite for the construction 
of an original text, the Author has felt it to be the wiser, the 
safer, and certainly the more agreeable course, to avail himself of 
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the labours of others, who, with undivided and well-circumstanced 
attention, have devoted themselves to this peculiar branch of 
bibliographical research. Under the influence of this feeling he 
has selected, and used as the basis of his annotations, the improved 
text of Griesbach, without binding himself at the same time to 
a servile adherence to the letter, the deviations from it (which 
are not numerous) being dictated by considerations of internal 
propriety rather than by the mere weight of external authority. 
But in no instance has any alteration been admitted into the text 
which had not, upon independent grounds, received tae approval 
of some editor of established repute. 

Divinely informed that all Holy “ Scripture ts given by inspt- 
ration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correa- 
tion, for instruction in righteousness ; that the man of God may be 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works;” the Author is con- 
sequently assured that no proposition contained in thesacred record 
can be in itself of ambiguous import, no adjunct or connnecting 
particle superfluous, no peculiarity of expression or departure 
from established usage without its definite and determinable ob- 
ject. Impressed with this conviction, he has set himself by prayer- 
ful and assiduous application, and reference to the highest autho- 
rities which lay within his reach, to inquire and to search out the 
meaning of each particular word, to assign to every particle ita 
distinct and ordinary force, and to give to every sentence its na 
tural and grammatical construction; but, above all, by analysing, 
comparing and contrasting the several parts of the Epistle, to 
trace out the connexion (sometimes exquisitely fine) subsisting 
between them, and thus to present the Apostle’s reasoning with 
somewhat of its original unity of design and consistency of ar- 
rangement, as one harmonious whole, enunciated in terms the most 
suitable, the most intelligible, and the most logically exact. 

Such an estimate of the Apostle’s argument and style, the 
Author is well aware, is diametrically opposed to that of some 
writers of the modern school, who would fain persuade us that— 
“his writings are full of confusion”—that “he did not understand 
the distinction between argument and illustration”—“ was not 
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capable of weighing evidence, and of distinguishing between the 
working of the Spirit and his own mind”—that “want of point’ 
and “the unnecessary use of emphatic expressions are characte- 
ristics of his style’—that “he often employs an antithesis of 
‘words where there is none of meaning” —“ inverting the modes 
of thought, unconscious of logical consistency, and the distine- 
tion between the moral and ceremonial law.”* 

Should the volume before us contribute only a little to the 
exposure of the rashness, the absurdity, the fatuity of such 
charges, it will have accomplished in the eyes of its Author no 
mean or undesirable result. The highest encomium to which he 
would aspire for his work is the acknowledgment that, without 
turning his back upon a single difficulty, passing over unnoticed 
or unexplained the most trivial word, or wresting one sentence 
‘from its just and legitimate meaning, he has succeeded in placing 
before the mind of the reader such a continuous chain of thought, 
‘of luminous and well-digested dissertation, as might be rea- 
sonably expected to flow from the pen of an inspired wniter; 
-and such as (he doubts not) was indeed exhibited by the genuine 
‘Missive to those to whom it was addressed, who, through an exact 
‘acquaintance with the circumstances under which it was written, 
and the precise object to which it referred, must have had the 
clearest apprehension of the meaning of every sentence, and the 
point of every argument and allusion which it contains. 

Seeking information directly at the source of all spiritual 
wisdom and knowledge, and in the use of every appointed means 
of attainment, the Author has pursued his course untrammelled 
by any human system. His object has invariably been to explore 
the deep treasure-house of revealed truth, and to communicate 
the results attained with the utmost simplicity of language, as 
well as exactness of interpretation. Upon this ground he ven- 
tures to hope that the commentary introduced by these remarks 
will be found not only truthful and accurate in its expositions, 
but more accessible to the ordinary reader, and more available for 


* Jowett’s “‘ Lex Evangelica,” p. 48. 
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general purposes than such productions commonly are. During 
the progress of the work, the Author has discovered that many of 
those grammatical niceties of construction, and developments of 
obscure connexions, which he had fancied exclusively his own, 
have been anticipated and given to the public by some who have 
preceded him in the path of Scripture elucidation. Such disco- 
very, however, has not taken him by surprise, the wonder being 
that in a field of literary labour, swept by so many hands, so much 
remained to be gleaned. 

The Author acknowledges it as a source of unspeakable gra- 
tification to himself, and unfeigned thankfulness to God, that 
when called upon (as sometimes he is), in the exercise of an un- 
fettered judgment, to dissent upon doctrinal subjects from those 
who are reputed “ Masters in Israel,” such departures from re- 
ceived opinions, so far from obscuring or lowering the standard 
of the Christian faith—so far from approximating either to Po- 
pery or Puseyism on the one hand, or to Rationalism or Latitudina- 
rianism on the other—have invariably tended to display more 
brightly and more distinctly the glory and the perfection of the 
Christian covenant, to exalt the views of the believer in reference 
to the person and the work of the Redeemer, and the privileges 
and the responsibilities devolving upon himself by reason of the 
closeness and intimacy of his union with Christ. Such a re- 
sult he cannot but hail as an indirect testimony in favour of the 
general correctness and salutariness of his system. 

Deeply grateful to the Giver of every blessing for the com- 
fort and edification vouchsafed to himself in the preparation of 
these pages, the Author, in humble yet confident reliance upon 
the continuance and extension of the Divine favour, commits 
his now completed work to the hands of an enlightened Chris~ 
tian public. The cherished object and desire of his heart is, 
that through the blessing of Almighty God, without which he 
is conscious that no success can be achieved, it may lead unto a 
deeper and more experimental knowledge of the mysteries of re- 
vealed religion, to a juster and more established appreciation 
of the force and perspicuity of the sacred text, at least of that 
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important portion of it which is treated in this work, and to 
the general edification and comfort of every individual who shall 
devote his time and his thought to its perusal. 

Should this treatise be blessed by a kind Providence to the 
removal of one stumbling-block to the full belief in the inspira- 
tion of Holy Scripture, cast in the student’s path by the infidel 
productions that abound; or to the shedding of one ray of hea- 
ven-born light upon doctrines hitherto erroneously or but im- 
perfectly understood; above all, should it be made the honoured 
instrument of attracting one sinner to the Saviour, or of building 
ap one weak believer in His most holy faith, by drawing him into 
eloser and more sensible communion with Christ, the Author will 
feel that he has been abundantly compensated for all the pains 
which he has bestowed upon it,——he has had a full and an over- 
flowing reward. 


Waxistown Gixne, 
Feb. 28, 1863, 
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THE GALATIANS. 
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CHAPTER I. 


1 STAYAOS ardoroXoe (ovx 
an’ avOpwrwy °ovd? 8: avOpd- 
tov, ‘adda ota "Incotd Xprorow 
cat °Oeqt warpoc ‘rov éyelpavroc 
aurov ék vEexpwv), 

2 Kat *oi ovy iuol tavrec 
adeAgolt, "raicg éxxAnalae rie 
TaXarlac. 

8 “Xapic vuty cal sipnvn ard 
Gcov marpoc xat Kuplov nuwy 
"Inco Xpicrov, 

4 *Tov édvro¢g éavtov imip 
TwY apaoTiny nuwv, Strwe¢ é&é- 
Anrat ynuac & Tov éevectwroe 
aiwvoc¢ tovnpou “xara 76 BéAnua 
Tov Oseov kal rarode nuwy, 


5 **O » dd€a Eic rove alwvac 
TOY alwvwY' apt. 

6 *Gavuasw Sri ovrw "raxé- 
we °peratlOecBe 4amd Tov KaXé- 
cavrog uuac °éy yapite Xptorov 
‘sig Erepov evayyéiXiov, 

7 *“O ovx tor GAdXo, st ph 
rivéc siowy °of rapaocovtec vac 
cat OéXovrec “usracroepat “7d eb- 
ayyéXtov tov Xgrorov. 

8 *’AdAa xal av qeic °F ay- 
yeAoc && ovpavod svayyeAlZnrac 
Uuiv °rag’d eumyyeAcoaueBa dpi, 
“avabeua Eorw. 


1 PAUL an apostle (not sent forth 
from men, neither commissioned b 
man, but by Jesus Christ, and God the 
Father who raised him from the dead, 
and invested him with all power both 
tn heaven and in earth,) 

2 And all the brethren tn Christ 
who are with me while I write, unto 
the churches of Galatia. 


838 Grace be unto you and peace 
from God the Father, and from our 
Lord Jesus Christ, 


4 Who gave Himself for our sins, 
that He might deliver us out of the 
present evil dispensation of wardship 
under the rudiments of the world, ac- 
cording to the will of God the Sovereign 
Disposer of all things, and, as our 
Father, the Appointer of the time of 
our majority : 

5 To whom be the glory for ever 
and ever. Amen. 


6 I marvel that ye are so quickly 
changing about from him (Paul) who 
called you in the grace of Christ, unto 
a different gospel : 


7 Which is nothing else save that 
there are some who disturb you, and 
desire to alter the gospel which pro- 
ceedeth from Christ. 


8 But even if we apostles should, or, 
to put a stronger case still, if an an- 
gel from heaven should preach unto 
you a gospel other than we preached 
unto you, let him be accursed of God 


9 "Oc rooeiphKxaper, kal apr 
wari déyw, el Tig Yuac svayyE- 
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a@?..? , ¢ ? NZ > 4 
év éuol, (va evayyeAlGwyuat avrov 
év roi EOvecwy, ’evBéiwe “ov rp00- 
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17 Ovd? avirOov tig ‘Iepoad- 
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9 As we have said before, so now 
I repeat, if any being preacheth to 
you a gospel other (J will not say than 
we preached, but, to put it beyond the 
reach of cavil,) than ye received, let 
him be accursed of God. 

10 Now then, after this denunci- 
atton of all who preach unto you a 
gospel diferent from what we preach- 
ed, am | endeavouring to commend 
myself to the favour of men, or noé 
rather to the favour of God? or, in 
respect to the subject-matter of my 
preaching, am I seeking to please 
men? Nay, for if I were still (as in 
the days of my Judaism) pleasing 
men, I should not be the servant of 
Christ. 

_ 11 But I apprise you, brethren, as 
touching the gospel preached by me, 
that it is not after the liking of man. 


12 For neither did £ (any more than 
the rest of the apostles) receive it from 
the imagination of man, neither was I 
taught it by men, but I received it by 
revelation from Jesus Christ. 

13 For ye heard (doubtless) of my 
conversation in time past in Judaism, 
how that beyond measure I was perse- 
cuting the church of God, and laying 
it waste, (no evidence of predilection 
for the gospel of Christ) ; 

14 And was going ahead in Judaism 
above many of my cotemporaries in 
mine own nation, being more espe- 
cially zealous for the traditions handed 
down from my fathers (no sign of aver- 
ston or indifference to Jewish ordi- 
nances). 

15 But when it pleased God, who set 
me apart to the apostolic office from 
my mother’s womb, and afterwards 
called me through His grace, 


16 To reveal His Son within ‘me 
that I might preach Him among the 
Gentiles; straightway I held no con- 
ference with flesh and blood : 


17 Neither went I up to Jerusalem 
to confer with them which were apos- 
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tles before me; but I departed into 
Arabia, and returned again to Da- 
mascus. 


18 Then, after three years from 
my appointment, I went up to Jeru- 


‘salem with no other object than to 


make the acquaintance of Cephas, and 
I tarried with him fifteen days. 

19 But other of the apostles saw I 
Tones save James the brother of the 


20 Now, as touching the things 
which I write unto you, behold, before 
God, that I lie not. 


21 Afterwards I came into the re- 
gions of Syria and Cilicia; 


22 And I was all the while unknown 
by appearance, unto the churches of 
Juda which were in Christ: 


23 But only they were hearing from 
time to time, That our former perse- 
cutor now preacheth the faith which 
once he destroyed. 


24 And they glorified God in me. 


CHAPTER II. 


1 “ENEITA %éca Sexareoca-| 1 THEN, after fourteen years (from 


pwr trav “radw avéBny ic ‘Te- 
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8 ©“ AXNX’ ove? Tiroc 


the date of my apostleship), I again 
went up to Jerusalem with Barnabas, 
having taken with me Titus also. 


2 And I went up, not at mine own 
suggestion, but in accordance with a 
revelation made to the church at An- 
ttoch, and I communicated unto them 
the same gospel identically which now 
I preach among the Gentiles (privately, 
however, to those who are in repute), 
so that I run not now, nor was then 
running, in vain. 

3 But so far was I from advocating 
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repitunOnvat’ 


4 Aca 8 rove *zapscaxrouc 
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circumcision at that time, that not even 
was Titus who was with me, because 
he was a Greek (though much influ- 
ence was used to effect it), compelled 
to be circumcised : 

4 And I went up on occasion of the 
false brethren craftily introduced, who 
came in stealthily to spy out our hi- 
berty which we have in Christ Jesus, 
that they might bring us into subjec- 
tion to themselves : 


5 To whom we gave place by sub- 
mission, not even for an hour, that 
THE TRuTH of the gospel might con- 
tinue unimpaired with you Gentiles. 


6 But what sort (as to their views 
or their practices) some of them who 
are in repute once were, maketh no 
difference to me, (God, by whose in- 
spiration I write, accepteth not the 
person of man, that I should affect a 
concealment of their errors ;) for they 
who are in repute enjoined nothing 
upon me: 

7 But contrariwise, when they saw 
from the evidence that was laid before 
them, that I have been entrusted with 
the gospel belonging to the uncircum- 
cision, even as Peter with that of the 
circumcision, 

8 (For He that wrought effectually 
for Peter towards the apostleship of 
the circumcision, wrought effectually 
for me also towards the Gentiles :) 

9 And when they became aware of 
the grace (of apostleship) that was 
given unto me, James, and Cephas, 
and John, who are accounted pillars 
of the Church, gave to me and to Bar- 
nabas right hands of fellowship; with 
the understanding that we should di- 
rect our attention towards the Gen- 
tiles, and they towards the circum- 
cision ; 

10 Only this much indeed they did 
enjoin, that we should remember the 
poor saints at Jerusalem, which I was 
also forward, that same, little as it was, 
to do. 

11 But when Cephas came to An- 
tioch, I withstood him to the face, be- 
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cape. 
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VOTO. 
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cause by his own acts he had been con- 
demn 


12 For before that certain persons 
came from James, he used to eat with 
the Gentiles: but when they came, he 
pusillanimously drew back and sepa- 
rated himself from them, fearing the 
circumcision party. 

18 And the rest of the Jews also 
played the hypocrite together with 

im; insomuch that even Barnabas 
himself was carried away by their dis- 
simulation. 

14 But when I saw that they are 
not taking right steps towards the es- 
tablishment of THE TRUTH of the gos- 
pel, I said to Cephas in the presence of 
them all, If thou, being a Jew, livest 
after the manner of the Gentiles, and 
not after the manner of the Jews, why 
compellest thou the Gentiles to become 
Jews ? 

15 The case is simply thts: We 
Jews by birth, and not (as we call 
them) ‘sinners,’ of Gentile extraction, 

16 Knowing that a man is not jus- 
tified out of legal works, nor other- 
wixe save only by the faith which is 
of Jesus Christ, even we (Jews though 
we be) believed into Christ Jesus, in 
order that we might be justified out of 
the faith which is of Christ, and not 
out of legal works; because, Out of 
legal works shall no flesh be justified. 


17 But if, while seeking to be jus- 
tified in Christ, we are found even our- 
selves (through disuse of Mosaic ordi- 
nances) ‘ sinncrs’ (t.e. upon the assump- 
tion that the law ts essential to sal- 
vation), then Christ, by whose authority 
we act, is the minister ofsin ? God for- 
bid that by any inconsistency of ours we 
should cast such a reflection upon the 
character of Christ! 

18 If then (such being rey argument 
with Cephas) the things which I then 
pulled down, these I again build up, I 
establish myself a transgressor of law ; 
for I assert the validity of that sys- 
tem which I then so unscrupulously 
assailed. 
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19 But I do no such thing, for I by 
law am dead to law by the body of 
Christ in order that I may live unto 

od 


20 I have been crucified with 
Christ ; nevertheless I live: no longer 
I the natural man, but Christ liveth 
in me; but the course of life which I 
now live in the flesh, I live, not in an 
element of legality, but in the faith of 
the Son of God, who loved me, and 
gave Himself for me, that He might 
deliver me from the yoke of the law. 

21 Ido not make void the atoning 
grace of God by seeking to justify my- 
self; for if righteousness come by law, 
then indeed Christ died needlessly” 
and the grace of God is made of none 
effect. 


CHAPTER III. 
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6 *Kabwe ABpadp ériorevcer 


1 O THOUGHTLESS Galatians, 
who did bewitch you, that ye do not 
obey THE TRUTH, to whom Jesus 
Christ was evidently set forth among 
you—crucified ? 


2 This only would I learn of you, 
received ye the Spirit out of legal 
works, or out of faithful hearmg of 
the gospel of Christ ? 


3 Are ye so thoughtless? having 
begun the divine life with the Spirit 
(assuming that ye have so begun it), 
are ye now sceking to perfect your- 
selves with the flesh ? 

4 Did ye suffer so many things to 
no purpose ? if indeed it be only to no 
purpose. 

5 To repeat the question(with a view 
to an elaborate discussion of the point), 
He (God) that ministereth unto you 
the Spirit, and worketh supernatural 

owers within you, doeth He tt out of 
fe al works upon your part, or out of 
faithful hearing of the gospel of Christ? 


6 To the law and to the testimony 
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,» kal “2AoyicOn aire sic | for a reply, Inasmuch as Abraham be- 


lieved God, and it was accounted to 
him for righteousness, 

7 Know ye, therefore, that they 
which are of faith, the same are the 
sons of Abraham. 


8 But the Scripture, foreseeing that 
God justifieth the nations out of faith, 
announced beforehand the good tid- 
ings unto Abraham, seying, In thee 
shall all the nations be blessed. 


9 So then they which are of faith, 
are blessed together with faithful Abra- 

am. 

10 And only they; for as many as 
are of legal works, are under a curse ; 
for it is written, Cursed is every one 
that vontinueth not in all things which 
are written in the book of the law to 
do them. 


11 But that no man under law is 

justified in the sight of God, is evident ; 
ecause The just shall live out of 
FAITH. 

12 But the law is not to this effect, 
The just shali live out of raiTH, but 
The man that hath done them (viz. the 
statutes and ordinances aforemention- 
ed, Lev. xviii. 5), shall live in them. 

13 Christ redeemed us (Jews) from 
the curse of the law, having become A 
CURSE for us; for it. is written, Cursed 
is every one that hangeth on a tree ; 


14 In order that the blessing of 
Abraham might come unto the nations 
(indiscriminately) in Christ. Jesus; that 
is, that we might receive the promised 
Spirit through THE FAITH of Jesus 
Christ. 

15 Brethren, I speak after the 
manner of men; Even a MAN’S cove- 
nant when ratilied, no man annulleth 
nor addeth thereto. 


16 But to Abraham were the pro- 
mises spoken, AND TO HIS SEED. He 
saith not, And to seeds, as of many; 
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but, AND TO THY SEED, as of one, 
which seed is Christ. 


17 Now this I affirm, A covenant 
previously ratified by God, in favour 
of Christ, the law which was four 
hundred and thirty years after, doth 
not invalidate, so as to render the 
promise (that ts, the covenant) of none 
effect. 


18 I say advisedly of none effect ; 
for if the inheritance (the subject of in- 
quiry here) come out of law, then is it 
no more of promise: but to Abraham 
God hath given it freely—By PROMISE; 
which promise would consequently be 
made of none effect. 

19 To what purpose, then, ts the 
Law, to which we have been used to 
look for justification? It was super- 
added on behalf of transgressions, to 
continue only until the Seed should 
come unto whom the promise hath 
been made : a condition apparent upon 
the face of it, seeing that it was or- 
dained, through the intervention of an- 
gels, in the hand of a MEDIATOR. 

20 But a mediator is not a mediator 
of one party only, but oftwo ; but God 
is but one, consequently the mediator 
(to wit, the High Priest) is but a type, 
and, the antitype having come, to disap- 
pear, and with him the law which 
administers. 

21 The law, then, we are to under- 
stand, was against the promises of 
God? God forbid! t was quite the 
contrary ; for if a law had been given 
capable to impart life, verily such a law 
would be against the promises of God, 
for righteousness would be out of law, 
and not, according to the promise, out 
of faith. 

22 But as things are at present con- 
stituted, the Scnpture concluded all 
(declaratorily, to wit) under sin, that 
the subject of promise, which its to 
come out of the faith of Jesus Christ, 
might be given to them that believe. 


23 But, before that the faith of Je- 
sus Christ came, we (Jews) were 
guarded under law, being concluded 
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26 “Ilavreg yao "viol Ozod 
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27 “Oaor yao “sic Xpiordv 
éBarrlaOnre, © Xpicrév évedd- 
_ caabe. 

28 *Oux Ev “Iovdaioc ovd? 
"EAAnv’ ovx Evt Sovroc, over 
tAeb0epoc? ovx Eve apoev kat 
Ondru’ wavrec yao tmeic ele gore 
°’y Xptore "Incov 

29 Ei dd *busic Xpiorov, aoa 
‘rov "ABpadu omépua tot?, Kat 
*xar’ erayyeAlav 4xAnpovdpor. 
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(as aforesaid) under stn, in order to 
the reception of the about-to-be re- 
vealed faith. 


24 So that the law, so far from 
being against the promises of God, 
was our pedagogue to lead us into 
Christ, in order that we might be jus- 
tified—ouT OF FAITH. 

25 But the faith (t.e. of Christ) 
having come, we are no longer under 
pedagogue rule. 

26 For ye (not to say WE, the 
middle wall of partition being broken 
down,) are all sons of God (it. e. of full 
age) through the faith which is exer- 
ctsed in unton with Christ Jesus. 

27 For as many of you as were bap- 
tized into Christ, put on Christ. 


28 There is neither Jew nor Greek ; 
there is neither bond nor free; there 
is not male and female: for ye are all 
one, in Christ Jesus. 


29 But if ye (Galatians) be mem- 
bers of Christ, then are ye Abraham's 
seed, and without any more to do heirs 
according to promise. 


CHAPTER IV. 


1 *AETO 63, 2g’ Scov ypdvov 
b5 KAnpovduoe Cvipmide tori, 
oddev Seapéoee SodAov, xbproc 
wavrwy wy° 

2 “AdAd urd “érirodroue ic- 
tiv Kat oixovdpuouc, dxpr "rije 
mpobeculac Tov marpdc. 

8 *Ovrwe Kal nucic, Sre Huev 
Pyfmiot, UTd Sra arotyeia To 
xdapou “huev © dedouAwpéevor’ 

4 “Ore St HAOEv *35 TAHOWpA 
Tov xpdévou, tEarftoreXev 6 Osd¢ 
Tov vidv avrov, -yevdusvov ék 
yuvaog, yevdpevor urd vépov, 


1 BUT I say, that the heir, so long 
as he is an infant, differeth in no re- 
spect from a servant, though he’ be 
lord of all ; 


2 But is under guardians and stew- 
ards until the time appointed of the 
father. 


8 Even so we (Jews and Gentiles 
alike), when we were infants, were 
under the rudiments of the world— 
enslaved. 

4 But when the fulness of the time 
(appointed by the Father) came, God 
sent forth his Son, born of a woman 
(born under law, 


Cc 
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5 “Iva “rove brs vduov ta- 


yooacy, iva "riv viobectav 
> 
SaroA\aBwpev. 

6 "Ore 6& tore viol, 2améoret- 


Aev 6 Ode rd [vevua rov viov 
avrov sic rag Kapelacg tywr, 

, ©? ~ ¢ , 
koaZov ° ABBa 6 taro. 

"Q Pouxére ef SovdA 

7 are "ouxére si dovdAog 
; 7 
adXa vide! “si O& vide, Kat 4xAn- 

‘4 ~ es “ ~ 
povopoc Osov ora Xptorouv. 

8 *’AXa Tore piv ovr etddreg 
Ocdv, @ovAcvaare °rui¢g py pvoet 

be J ~ 
ova Oeoic’ 

9 Nouv 62 *yvdvreg Ocdv, 
PuadrAov S& yvwabévreg vrs 
Orov, wwe Cémiotpipere TAA 
émt ta 4ac0evn Kal Trwxa oTOI- 

ia, ol¢ *radw avwbev £8 
Xela, ole °rdAw avwbev ‘dvov- 

- , 

every OéXErE; 
e ~ 

10 °“Hyuépac ’raparnpeicb: Kai 
Mijvag Kal Katpove Kai éviaurodc. 

11 *®PoPovpar spac "unrwe 
six) Kexomriaxa si¢ Uuac. 

? 

12 *TiveoOe we tya, Sri kayo 
€ € ww pb >S r \ Sé com | 
WC UUELC, " AOEAPOL, CEOMAL UWP 
“ovdéy pe HOLKhoaTE’ 


18 *Oldare St dre °Se acF- 
velay THC GapKoOc evNyyEALod- 
nv vuiv °rd mpdrepov, 

14 Kat*rov retpacuov pov rov 
év rp oapki pou “ov eeouvdevh- 
care ove: tkemricare, adAa we 
dyyeAov Ocov zdéEacGé pe, we 
Xptordv ‘Inaovy. 

15 *Tle obv jv 6 paxaptomoc 
Uuov; -paotupw yap wtyiv Sri 
ei duvaroy rove dp0aApove nov 
sEopbEavrec ewearé por. 

16 “"Qore °2yPodc tuwv yé- 
yeova °'adnBebwv viv; 
b 


17 *ZnAovaw wuac “ov xa- 


~ 


[Cuap. IV. 


5 That He might redeem them who 
were under law), that we might re- 
ceive the adoption of sons. 


6 But that ye are sons, is manifest, 
inasmuch as God sent forth the Spirit 
of his Son into your hearts, crying, 
‘ Abba, the Father.’ 


7 So then thou art no more in the 
condition of a servant, but of a son; 
and if a son, an heir also of God 
through Christ. 

8 But then, indeed, not knowing 
God, ye were in bondage unto them 
which are not by nature gods. 


9 But now that ye have known 
God, or rather that ye have been 
known by God, how turn ye back 
again to the weak and beggarly rudi- 
ments, whereunto ye desire to be in 
bondage again anew ? 


10 Ye are carefully observin 
days, and months, and seasons, an 
years. 

11 I am afraid of you, lest haply I 
have expended upon you labour in vain. 


12 Brethren, I entreat of you, be- 
come kindly disposed towards me ; for 
I am kindly disposed towards you (as 
why indeed should I be otherwise ?) ; 
ye injured me in no respect. 

13 But on the contrary, ye know 
that through a season of bodily infir- 
mity I preached the gospel unto you 
the first time. 

14 And my temptation which was in 
my flesh ye despised not, neither loath- 
ed; but ye received me as an angel of 
God, yea, as Christ Jesus. 


15 How great, then, was your as- 
cription of happiness to yourselves ? 
for I bear you record, that, if 2 
had been possible, ye had plucked 
out your eyes, and given them unto 
me. . 
16 So then I am become your ene- 
my, forsooth, because I speak unto 
you the truth ! 

17 They earnestly desire you, but 


Cuap. IV.] 


Awe, SadAd *éxKAKioat tyac 
GéXovaryv, *lva abrove ZnAoure. 


18 *KaXov & ro Sndrovoba 
éy cad mavrore, kal pn pdvoy 
év Tw Tapeival use TPO vpuac. 


19 *Texvia pov, ove Swart 
*wolvw ‘dypic ob °popdwOh 
Xptorde év viv, 

20 *"HOcAov 2 rapetvat rpoc 
vuac adore "cat adAdEa THY gw- 
viv pov, Sri “aTopoupat év bpiv’ 


21 *Aéyeré prot, of Umd vdpov 
>OiAovrec elvat, Srov vouov ovK 
4d axovere ; 

22 *Téyoamrat yao ore ABoa- 
au dvo0 viovte ~Eoyev, Eva tk ric 
mwatolakne Kal Eva ék rie eAcvOe- 
pac, 
23 *’AXdXa 6 piv ék Tie mat 
Sloxne "xara cdpKxa yeyévynra, 
6 O& &k rig tAevPépac Sota rite 
érayyeAlac. 

24 “Ariva tatty *aXAnyopot- 
peva’ Pabra yap eiow dito da- 
Oijxat’ pla piv ard Spoug Suwa, 
“ete SovAclav yevywoa, “Aric 
éoriv” Ayap. 

25 *To yap “Ayap wa bp0¢ 
éotivy tv ty "ApaBla, “ovoror- 

ei 62 ry vuv ‘Iepovcadnp, °Sov- 
Nese yap pera rwv rékvwy av- 
THC. 

26 *H O& dvw ‘IepovaoaArp 
éAsuBéoa zorly, rig éativ pArno 
*[ravrwy| nov’ 

27 *Téyparra yap, Evgoav- 

ntt oreioa 7 ov tlkrovoa, pnéov 
kat Bdnoov 1) ovK wolvovaa, Srt 
woAAa ra téxva Tio gonuov pad- 
Aov 7 Tij¢ Exobong Tov aveoa. 
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not honourably, who would persuade 
you to this effect; but they wish to 
exclude you from me, that ye may ear- 
nestly desire them. 

18 But it is an honourable thing, 
L admit, for a teacher to be earnestly 
desired by his people, provided it be 
attuined in an onourable way, at all 
times, and not only (as it has happened 
to me) when I am present with you. 

19 (My dear children, with whom 
I travail again until Christ be formed 
within you !) 


20 And I could wish that I were 
present with you at this very moment, 
and had changed my tone, for I am in 
great doubt concerning you. 


21 Tell me, ye that desire to be 
under law, do ye not give heed unto 
the law ? 


22 For (assuming that ye do) it 
is written, that Abraham had two 
sons; one of the bondmaid, and one 
of the freewoman. 


23 But he that was of the bondmaid 
was born after the flesh; but he that 
was of the freewoman, by virtue of 
the promise. 


24 Which things are an allegory ; 
for these women represent two cove- 
nants: one (covenant) indeed from 
Mount Sinai, bearing children unto 
bondage; this covenant is Hagar. 


25 (For the word Hagar in Arabia 
denoteth Mount Sinai), and corre- 
sponds with the now existing Jerusa- 
lem; for (like Jerusalem) she is in 
bondage with her children. 


26 But the Jerusalem which is 
above (corresponding with the other 
covenant) is tree; this is the mother 
of us all (e. Christians). 

27 For it is written, Rejoice, thou 
barren that bearest not; break forth 
and cry, thou that travailest not ; for 
many are the children of the desolate 
one more than of her who hath the 
husband. 


12° 


28 *‘Hyusic 62, adeAgol, xara 
"loadk "émayyeAlac réxva éopiv. 

29 “AX” oreo rére 6 xara 
oaoxa yevenbetc, edlwKev rov 
‘xara IIvevpa, odrwe Kal viv. 

80 *’AAAa ri Aéyer >2) yoagh ; 
"Exsarte rv madloxny cal rov 
vidv abriig’ ov ydo pi KAnpo- 
vounoy 6 vidg ri¢ matdloxne 
peta tov viov rig éAev@épac. 
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28 But we, brethren, as Isaac was, 
are children not after the flesh, but. of 
promise. 

29 But as it was then, he that was 
born after the flesh persecuted him 
that was born after the Spirit (i. e. by 
promise), even s0 is it now. 

30 But what saith the Scripture ? 
Cast out the bondmaid and her son; 
for the son ofthe bondmaid shall in no 
wise inherit with the son of the free- 
woman. 


CHAPTER V. 


Cu. IV.—s1 *”APA, adecAgot, 
ovk éopiy “radlaxne réxva, GAda 
rig éAcvOépac. 

Cu. V.—1 ® Ty 2Acvbenia obv 
by Xotorog juacg HAevOlowcer 
Sornkere, kal py °madt *Suy@ 
SovAslac SivéyeaGe. 

2 "10? Péyw [atAoc °Afyw 
vuiv Ste tédv mepiréuvnode, Xpr- 
arog Uuag Covdey wHEAHoEL 

8 *Maoripopua 8? wade wav- 
ti avOpwrw mepirenvopévy, Srt 
“épetAdérne éoriv “6Xov tov vo- 
pov Troijoat. 

4 *KarnpyhOnre aro ov 
Xptorov Poirweco Sty vduw 26- 
waovabe, °rig yapitog eeré- 
care. 

& “Hustic ya 
wlorewo >2Arida 
amexdeyoucOa. 

6 “Ey yap Xptorp “Inaov 
ovre meptroun Tt Plaxve, ovre 


“Tvebpare é&x 
dicacocbune 


axpo(suvaria, adda miarig be | 78 


ayatne évepyoupéyn. 

7 “Ero€éyxere xadwc’ rig tuac 
évéxower Sry aAdnOela py welOs- 
o8a ; 


Cu, IV.—381 8O then, brethren, 
we are not children of a bondmaid, 
but of the freewoman. 


Ca. V.—1 Stand, therefore, to the 
freedom whereunto Christ hath made 
us free, and be not again entangled in 
a yoke of bondage. 


2 Behold, I Paul say unto you, 
that if ye submit to circumcision, 
Christ will profit you nothing. 


8 And I repeat my testimony to 
every man who submitteth to circum- 
cision, that he is a debtor to do the 
whole law. | | | 


4 Ye are undone from Christ who- 
soever ye be, who are seeking justifi- 
cation under law; ye are fallen from 
grace. 


5 For we, who are of Christ, ex- 
pect to attain the hoped for righteous- 
ness, not by the flesh, out of works, but 
by the Spirit, out of faith. 

6 For in Christ Jesus neither cir- 
cumcision availeth anything unto 
whteousness, nor uncircumcision, but 
faith working by love. 


7 Ye were running well at one time; 
who did hinder you that ye do not 
obey THE TRUTH? 


Cuap. V. | 


8 “H meopovn ovx “ék rov 


kaAovvrog tac. 


9 *Mexod Zéun SAov rd go- 
pana Gupot. 

10 “Eyw méroda sic tpac 
dey Kuply Sri Covdiy GAXo gpo- 
vinoere 96 8&8 rapacowy vac 
*Bacrace rd xptpa, ‘boric Gv x. 


11 VEyo 62, adsAgol, “si 

mepirouny ere knpbaow, Cri Ere 
wKouat; ‘dpa Kxatrhpyntat To 
oxavoaXov Tov oraupou. 

12 *“"OdeXov "cal amoxdyov- 
Tat “ol avacrarovvrec Uuac. 

18 *"Yusic yap én’ éAevBeola 
&KANHOnre, adeAgol Cpdvov pn 
Thy eAsuOeplay “cig apopuny Ty 
capki, adAAa °dia Tig ayarne 
f SouAgvere AAAHAOLC: 

14 *‘O yap wag vdpog év Evi 
Adyy,>wAnpoirar, év ty ’Aya- 
mhoac °rov mwAnolov cov 4we 
oeaurov’ 

15 Ei d& adAfAove *Sdxvere 
kai xareoQlere, (Aérere pj UTd 
ardAnAwry avadwGijre. 

16 *Afyw 02, I1vedpare eoe- 
mareire kat °émiQuplav capKdc 
4ou pr reAtonre. 

17 °‘H yao adp&— YériBupet 
kara tov I[Iveduaroc, 1rd oF 
Ilvevua xara tig capKdg’ ravra 
d? aAAhAote Cavrikerar, Iva py 
G@ av OéAnre ravra rotire. 


” 
18 *Ei 62 "Lvetuart a&yeade, 
“ouK ort Ud vdpov. 
19 *Paveoa od? toriv ra Epya 
~ bud 
Tig aapKdc, °dtiwa tory “*rop- 
’ 9 
vela, °axaQapala, acéAyea, 


20 *EidwAoAaroeia, “pappa- 
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8 This persuasion (namely, to look 
to circumcision for righteousness,)com- 
eth not from Him (God) that calleth 
you. 

9 A little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump. | 


10 I, for my part, put my trust in 
the Lo conceining you, that ye will 
be none otherwise minded than ye were 
at the first; but that he that distur- 
beth you shall bear the judgment de- 


fitting his offence, whosoever he be. 


11 But I, brethren, if I still preach 
circumcision (as some a that I 
do), why am I still persecuted ? then 
is the offence of the cross done away 


with. 
12 Would that they would even cut 
themselves off who unsettle you. 


13 Ye then (to resume my argument) 
were called unto liberty, brethren; only 
use not your liberty for an occasion to 
the flesh, but through the love (afore- 
mentioned, v. 6) serve one another. 


14 For the whole law is fulfilled in 
one word, even in this, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself. 


15 But if ye bite and devour one 
another, take heed that ye be not con- 
sumed one of another. 


16 But I say, Walk by the Spirit, 
and ye shall not fulfil the lust of the 
flesh. . 


17 For (to show the need of the in- 
junction) the flesh lusteth contrariwise 
to the Spirit, and the Spirit contrariwise 
to the flesh ; and these (lustings) are 
set one against the other, so that the 
good things that ye would these ye 
cannot do. — 

18 But if ( following my injunction) 
ye be led by the Spirit, ye are not un- 
der law {and consequently are deli- 
vered from the tyranny of the flesh). 

19 Now the works of the flesh are 
manifest, of which kind are: Forni- 
cation, uncleanness, wantonness, 


20 Idolatry, sorcery, hatreds, strifes, 
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xela, °Ex oat, Epecc, SiAot, Ovpot, 
4 2ocBeiar, °Oryooractat, ‘ aipécece, 

21 *POdvor, gdvor, "péOat, 
Kw@pol, kal ra Suota rovrog’ °a 
moodéyw vuiv, Kabwe Kat mooei- 
mov, Ott of ‘ra rota’ra modo- 
govtec *BactAslay Oeov ov KAn- 
povounsovoty’ 

22 **O of xapmo¢ rov [Ivev- 
parég tor Yayarn, ‘xapa, 
sionvn, “paxpobupla, ° yonord- 
tne, ayaQwobun, ‘rloric, = roa- 
Onc, &ykoareea. 

23 *Kara Twv rolovrwy ovK 
tari vouoc. 


24 Of *S2 Prov Xoiorov °riy 
capka toravowoav ‘ody roic 
ra0hpactw Kai traic érOuputace. 

25 *Ei Copev [vedpare, I ved- 
part kai ororxwuev. 

26 ®Mi ywwouc0a xevddoéot, 
>aAAHAOVE mpoKkaXobpmevot, Sad- 
Anrae PVovovvrec. 
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jealousies, heats of passion, caballings, 
dissensions, factions, 


21 Envyings, murders, drunken- 
ness, revellings, and such like; of the 
which I tell you beforehand, as I also 
told you beforehand, that they which 
do such things shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God. 


22 But the fruit of the Spirit is 
love, joy, peace, longsuffering, bene- 
volence, goodness, trustfulness, meek- 
ness, moderation. 


23 Against the doers of such things 
law 13 not (and the flesh hath conse- 
quently no dominion over them). 

24 But on the contrary, they 
that are Christ’s have crucified the 
flesh with the affections and lusts. 


25 If we have life by the Spirit (as 
I have already proved that we have), 
let us also walk by the Spirit. 

26 Let us not become vainglorious, 
provoking one another, envying one 
another. ° 


CHAPTER VI. 


) . 

1 *’AAEA®OI, °éay Kai roo- 
Anp0p dvOpwmoc °év rivi wapa- 
wropate, Tuusic of mvEupatiKol 
°xaraorifere tov rotovrov *év 
wvevpare mpgornroc, ®axoTwv 
geaurov, "u7) Kai ov mepacbye. 

? 

2 *’AXAnAwy *ra Baon Bag- 
0 c 4 Lid ’ ? 
raZere, °xal odrwe avamrAnow- 
cate ‘roy vduov Tov Xoiorov. 

a b) ‘ } os *s 
8 *Et yap oOoxel tig etvat re 
A oe 
*undty Oy, Eaurov “dosvarara. 


4 *T6 o3 Epyor Eavrov ”duxt- 


paGérw Exacroc, kat rére ‘ie 


1 BRETHREN, ifa man who is a 
believer be so far neglectful of his pri- 
vilege as to be even overtaken in any 
fault, ye which are spiritual restore 
such an one in a spirit of meekness, 
looking each of you to thyself, lest that 
even thou be tempted. 

2 Bear ye one another’s burdens, 
and so dotng fulfil the law of Christ. 


3 For if a man thinketh himself to 
be something, while in truth he is no- 
thing, he deceiveth himself. 


4 But let each man test his work, 
and then (if approved) he shall have 
the ground of rejoicing (whatever tt 
may be) in respect to himself alone, and 


Cuap. VI.} 


e 4 , c } , t& 
Eavrov povoy °rd Kavynua Fe, 
kal oux sic Tov Erepov* | 


5 “Exaorog “yap "rd tdrov 
poorlov Bacracet. 


6 "Kowwvelrw "62 6 SKxarn-~ 
xXobuevoe *rév Adyov rw KaTn- 
Xovure °év mac ayaboic. 

7 *My mAavacbe, Osdc “ov 
pucrnplZerar. 6 “yap éav omelpy 
avOowmroc, trovro Kat Deploer 

8 "Ore 6 omelpwy sic tv 
caoxa “éavrov, &k Ti¢ sapKoc 
Oepice °p0opav, 6 08 oTeiowy 
sic TO [1vevua, tx rou Ivedparog 
Oeploee *Jwiv alwviov. 

9 *TS O& KaAoy rotovvrec "uy 
éykax@mev’ “xaipy yao idly Oe- 
pioouenv pH exAvopuevor. 

10 *"“Aoa ovv, "we Katpor 
Exouey, éoyaGwueOa ro ayalov 
wpoc mwavrac, uaAtata S? *we0¢ 
Tove oixelouc rng mlorewe. 


11 ““Idere andAlkotg viv 
yoaupaciy “typapa ry uy 
xeol. 


12 *“Ocor GéXovoww "evrpoc- 
wrijoat °év aapkt, ovrot “avay- 
kaGovoty wuag teptréuvecOa, 
povov °iva Ty atavpw tov Xor- 
OTOU pT) SwwKwvral. 

18 *OUd? yap "oi mepireuvd- 
pevot abrol “vduov puAdcaovaty, 
adda GéAovoty dmac meoiréuve- 
ofa iva %éy rH vusrépg capki 
KaVXhowvrat. 

14 *’Euolt 62 pn yévotro kav- 
xac8ar ci uy °2v rw oravpw Tov 
Kupiou nuwv ‘Inoov Xpicrov, 
©Ov ot guot Sxdopog °éoratow- 
rat, ‘kayo Ty Kooy’ 

15 °’Ev yap Xptorw ‘Inoov 
oUTE meptTouy Te loyvEl, OUTE 
axpovoria, aAAd °Katwy Krlace. 
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not in respect to the other (i. e. with 
whom comparison is supposed to be 
instituted ). 
5 For each man shall bear his own 
‘oad of responsibility in the sight of 
od. 


6 Furthermore, let him that is 
taught in the word be a partaker with 
him that teacheth in all good things. 


7 Deceive not yourselves; God is 
not mocked: for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap. 


8 For he that soweth with a view to 
his flesh shall of the flesh reap corrup- 
tion; but he that soweth with a view 
to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap 
life eternal. 


9 But in well doing let us not be 
faint-hearted ; for in due season we 
shall reap, if we relax not. 


10 So, then, accordingly as we have 
opportunity, let us act kindly unto all 
men, but especially unto them who 
are of the household of the faith. 


11 Behold with what large letters I 
have written to you with mine own 
hand. 


12 As many as desire to make a 
fair show in the flesh, these constrain 
you to be circumcised ; only that they 
should not suffer persecution for the 
cross of Christ. 


18 For not even do the circumcisers 
themselves observe law ; but they wish 
you to be circumcised, that they may 
glory in your flesh. 


14 But far be it from ME to glory, 
save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by which the world is crucified 
unto me, and I unto the world. 


15 For in Christ Jesus neither cir- 
cumcision availeth anything, nor un- 
circumcision, but only a new creature. 
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16 *Kai doo °ry xavdve rob- 
Ty aToxnoovoty, Celphyn em 
aurovc xat EXeoc, “kal ei roy 
"IapanA rov Ozov. 

17 *Tov Aorov "xdrove por 
unoele tapsxérw® tym ydo ‘ra 
orfypara tov Kuplov ‘Incov év 
T~ owparl pou °Bacradw. 

18 *“H yaorg tov Kuolov 
nuwv Inoov Xpicrov "pera rov 
mvevpatog tpwr, *° adeAgofl: 
@° Any. 
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16 And as many (of your teachers) 
as shall walk according to this rule, 
peace be upon them, and mercy, and 
upon the Israel (not of man’s making, 
but) of God. 


17 Henceforth let no man trouble 
me (laying the preaching of circumci- 
ston at my door); for I bear in my 
body the marks of my devotedness to 
the Lord Jesus. 

18 The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with your spirit, brethren. 
Amen. 


COMMENTARY. 


———_@——_ 
CHAPTER I. 


Tue five opening verses contain, the inscription of the Epistle, setting 
forth the name and style of the author—the parties to whom it is ad- 
dressed—the usual apostolical salutation, with an accompanying allusion 
to the mediatorial work of Christ which is not found in the same con- 
nexion elsewhere, induced by the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
and concluding with a doxology, ‘‘to whom be the glory for ever and 
ever. Amen.” 

VersE 1.—* TTAYAOZ dzoctodos, ‘PAUL an apostle.’ It is cus- 
tomary for an author, especially if he challenges any peculiar deference 
for his opinions, to intimate the capacity in which he writes. This 
custom St. Paul invariably pursues, setting forth his pretensions usually 
as ‘‘an apostle of Jesus Christ;’”’ occasionally, when writing in con- 
junction with others, styling himself ‘‘a servant of Jesus Christ.” But 
in addressing the Galatian church, where his mission was called in 
question, and his authority impugned, it was more than ordinarily re- 
quisite that he should not deviate from his practice, but present himself 
to his readers, not as ‘Paul the elder,’ or ‘ Paul the servant of Jesus 
Christ,’ but as ‘‘ Paul an apostle,’’ in the highest and strictest accep- 
tation of the term—an ambassador of Jesus Christ,* ‘‘which,’’ as 
Martin Luther quaintly observes, ‘‘ he doth of necessity to maintain his 
authority, that the people, hearing this, might be the more intent and 
willing to give ear unto him; for they hear not only Paul, but in Paul 
Christ himself, and God the Father sending Him ont in His message, 
whose authority and majesty, like as men ought religiously to honour, 
so ought they with great reverence to receive and hear His messengers, 
bringing His word and message.” 

» Ob« dz’ avOpwrwyv, ‘not from men.’ It is manifest that some 
word is here wanted to complete the sense: dzoareXNopmevos, supplied 
from dmcoroXos, the suggestion of Bloomfield, is plainly inadmissible, 
inasmuch as it does not accord with the several members of the sen- 
tence. ‘Azoore\Nopevos dz’ advOpwrwy is an expression congruous in 


* dréocroXog answers to the Latin /egatus, and means simply one sent by and in 
the name of another, and therefore representing the person of the sender; as the 
result of which it is said, ‘‘ He that receiveth you recciveth me.”—Baaae. 
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itself, the same idea, namely, ‘remotion’ or ‘separation from,’ being 
presented throughout; but ’AT]Oore\Acpevos Al’ dvOpwzov, or Al’ 
"Incot Xpiotod, 1s unexampled in the New Testament,* and incon- 
gruous; ‘detachment,’ or ‘ separation from,’ being simply denoted in 
the first clause, whereas ‘appointment,’ or ‘calling to the apostolic office,’ 
is plainly intimated in the second. It is apprehended that a suitable 
word not presenting itself, the Apostle has here, as in many similar 
_ eases in his Epistles (see Rom. v. 18, vi. 5, xii. 6-8, al.), to avoid dif- 
fuseness, intentionally left a blank. 

It was the fashion of the false teachers in the Galatian church (as 
may be collected from many passages in this Epistle), themselves of the 
circumcision, and for the most part of the sect of the Pharisees, bitter 
opponents of the pure faith of the gospel, with a view to undermine 
-his authority, and to disparage the doctrine which he taught, to origi- 
nate reports prejudicial to the character of St. Paul. He had never 
‘seen the Lord Jesus Christ; had not received his commission, as the 
rest of the apostles did, at His hands; if he had any position in the 
church, it was delegated to him by others; whatever knowledge of the 
gospel he possessed had been derived from the instruction of men, and 
consequently his testimony, should any difference of opinion arise, 
should be accounted of no value, if found in opposition to theirs. To 
meet this and every kindred species of defamation, the Apostle felt 
called upon tn démne to establish the divine origin of his mission, which 
he does, negatively and affirmatively, in the passage before us. 

© Ovdé &¢ dvOpwrov, ‘neither by man.’ Some commentators 
have regarded the expressions, ‘“‘ not from men,’”’ ‘“‘nor by man,” as 
simply synonymous—an assumption not very flattering to the Apostle’s 
reputation as a writer, and very little, I must say, merited by him; for 
I am acquainted with no writer less addicted to multiply words without 
meaning than St. Paul, being much more open to the imputation of 
obscurity from conciseness, than of weakness from prolixity. However, 
it is generally acknowledged that a distinction does exist: but the 
stream of authority has set in, without any interruption that I am aware 
of, in favour of one which I am persuaded will not stand the test of 
criticism. 

The exposition to which I refer is founded upon an assumed dis- 
tinction, in this place, between the force of the prepositions dzo and 
é:a; the former, as it is alleged, denoting origin, the latter enterme- 
diate agency: ‘not from men, as the originators of his apostolate, nor 
from God, through the intervention of men’—*‘the preposition dzo 
here correctly denoting the causa remotior, dia the causa medians.” — 
Exzicotr. But, although it must be admitted that azo does, and not 
unfrequently, designate the remote or ultimate cause, yet it does so, not 


* The association of the prepositions to be met with in Rev. i.1 (dzrooreitag did 
rov ayyéAov) is no exception to this statement; for it is to be observed that they are 
not used in reference to the same party, the former being referred to Jesus Christ, 
the latter to the angel by whose hands the revelation was conveyed. 
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by virtue of any inherent power in the word itself, but from the force 
of the context in which it stands; the simple idea presented by the 
preposition do being no more than ‘remotion or procession from,’ 
without any expression whatsoever of ‘ origination or independent caus- 
ality.’ Yet, as it is admittedly capable of modification by circum- 
stances, if, in the present instance, it could be shown that é:a denotes 
tntermedvate agency, then, possibly, from the force of contrast, we might 
be disposed to admit that do should point to the ultimate or final cause. 
But éta does not always represent intermediate agency, but, on the cqn- 
trary, is frequently employed in the New Testament to designate the 
author, or final cause (as may be seen; Rom. xi. 36; Heb. ii. 10; 
1 Cor. 1.9; and elsewhere). And in this sense it must be taken here; 
for in the very same sentence, and manifestly in the same mode of con- 
struction, we find it in conjunction with 'Iycod Xpiotod nai Oeod Tar 
spos, where, whatever may be thought of its force with ‘Iyc08 Xprorod, 
there can be no manner of doubt that, with Qeod [Tazpos, it must denote 
the final cause; and, consequently, any distinction between the expres- 
sions ‘‘from men’’ and ‘‘by man,”’ founded upon the force of the pre- 
positions azo and éa, as representing respectively ‘ origin’ and ‘ inter- 
mediate agency,’ must at once fall to the ground. 

But, even granting that the prepositions azo and éa were capable 
ex vt propria of marking the distinction assumed (origin and interven- 
tion), if it was the Apostle’s object to present such a distinction to the 
mind of the reader, I will venture to assert that that object could have 
been more simply and more effectually attained by using dv@pwzwyv in 
both members of the sentence, and depending upon the force of the pre- 
positions themselves to mark the contrast required, than by presenting 
avOpwrwy in a new form (set. dvO@pwrov) in the second clause, to intro- 
duce an element of uncertainty into the passage, leaving it a matter of 
difficulty to pronounce upon what words, whether the prepositions 
themselves, or the substantives to which they are annexed, the em- 
phasis is intended to be laid; it would, I say, have been more natural, 
and more exact, with that object in view, to have written the passage 
thus: dzootoXos otc az’ dvOpwrwy ods &’ dvOpwrwy, ‘neither from 
men (ultimately) nor by men (mediately)’—a mode of expression which 
would have had the merit of being at the same time adequate, and not 
hable to misapprehension. 

But, seeing that the alleged distinction does not exist in the prepo- 
sitions themselves, and that a change of structure has been advertently 
introduced into the sentence, which, upon any other supposition, would 
be both uncalled for and inconvenicnt, is it too much to presume that it 
is upon this very change of structure the apostle has relied for the es- 
tablishment of his contrast, and that it is to the difference between 
advOpwrwyv and dvOpwrov, and not, as has been invariably assumed, 
between azo and éa, we are to look for the discovery of his meaning? 
If this assumption be well founded, the explication is not difficult : 
av@pwrwy signifies, and can signify nothing else than ‘ man tn the con- 
erete,’ individuals of the human race: whereas av@pwrov, without rce 
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ference to any particular man expressed or understood, as certainly de- 
notes ‘ man in the abstract,’ the nature of man. And the extent of the 
Apostle’s negation amounts simply to this, that his apostleship was not 
& commission (as it was craftily alleged to be) entrusted to him by men, 
nor an independent authority originating with mere humanity, but, as 
we shall presently see, with God. To what has been already observed 
I shall only add, that in verse 11 of this chapter the same negation 1s in- 
sisted upon in respect to his doctrine which is here made with respect to his 
mission ; and, if lam not mistaken, we shall be bound by the exigency of 
the case, there also as here, to accept évOpwzros as man in the abstract. 

4 *AdAd Sua "Inood Xpiatod xaé Ocod [latpos, ‘but by Jesus Christ and 
God the Father.’ The contemplation of the reader being elevated (by 
the use of the preposition 6:2) to the level of ‘ origin,’ which clearly it 
had not attained in the antecedent phrase dz’ dvOpwzwv, the Apostle 
now proceeds to exhibit upon that platform the true character of his ap- 
pointment, not only as to what it was not, but as to what tt was, not of 
human origin, but of divine, od 80 avOpwrov, adXa ta "lyood Xprot0d, cab 
Qed Tlatpos (not by man, but by Jesus Christ, and God the Father), 
where the two clauses are antithetically opposed, and most correctly, 
under the same preposition é:a. 

Ellicott, who is one of the latest, and certainly not the least reliable 
grammatical authority upon the Epistle, says, ‘‘We might here not un- 
naturally have expected xai azo Qeod Ilatpos as forming a more exact 
antithesis to what precedes, and also as obviating a reference of é:a to 
the causa principalts.’”’ But this observation proceeds upon the mis- 
taken notion, that azo in the preceding clause denotes ‘origin ;’ and, 
consequently, consistency would seem to demand that the same relation 
should be presented by the same preposition here. But surely nothing 
could more notably demonstrate the fallacy of the preceding exposition 
than the fact that, in order to harmonize with it, such a departure from 
the original text should be deemed desirable here. The introduction of 
azo in the place proposed would materially injure the force of the pas- 
sage, by disuniting in the most pointed manner ‘God the Father, and 
Jesus Christ,’ in the matter of the apostolic appointment; whereas, in 
the sentence as now constituted, they are linked together in the most 
close and suggestive association. 

The calling of Paul to the apostolic office, by ‘‘ Jesus Christ,’’ took 
place on the road to Damascus, and is recorded at length in the ninth 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, and is repeatedly adverted to in 
other parts of Scripture ; but we have no account on record of any dis- 
tinct appointment by ‘‘God the Father ;’ and from the nature of the con- 
struction here we have no reason to expect one, or, rather, we have good 
grounds for concluding that none such should be forthcoming. The 
placing of the Father and the Son under a common vinculum (éa), 
which was relied upon by the early fathers as a proof of homogeneity, 
is an evidence, to say the least of it, of the most complete unity of pur- 
pose and unity of action in the work ascribed to them. To appreciate 
the effect of the absence of the preposition é:a (repeated) before Ocos 
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Tlavpos in establishing this unity, we have only to supply it pro tem., to 
become sensible of the effect which it would produce in dissociating the 
Father and the Son, in the matter of the apostolic appointment, and 
leading us to expect a distinct and several call. 

© @eod [latpos, ‘God the Father.’ ‘‘ Not in the ordinary inclusive 
reference to all men (Alford), nor with more particular reference to 
Christians, sci/., ‘Our Father’ (Ust., al.), but, as the associated clause 
seems rather to suggest, with special and exclusive reference to the pre- 
ceding subject, our Lord Jesus Christ.’’—Exzicort. But Qcod [atpos 
is an expression of too ordinary occurrence, and too comprehensive 
meaning, to admit, without some qualifying adjunct, of so limited an 
application: it resembles rather the Zevs Tlatyp of the ancients—the 
universal parent—not only the Father of gods and men, but the crea- 
tive Source and efficient Disposer of all things. In this usage, the term 
Ilaznp partakes more of the nature of an epithet bestowed upon deity 
than of a sign of any specific relationship. 

! Tod éyecpavros ubtov ex vexpwv, ‘ Who raised him from the dead.’ 
The introduction of this clause has given occasion to a variety of conjec- 
tures, and not a little diversity of opinion. Ellicott observes that ‘the 
context seems clearly to suggest that the more immediate reference is 
to the fact, that the Apostle’s call was received from Christ, in his ex- 
alted and glorified position,’’ quoting in support of his observation the 
saying of St. Augustine—“ Verax etiam novissimus Apostolus qui per 
Jesum Christum, totum jam Deum post resurrectionem ejus, missus est.’’ 
A critical examination of the structure of the sentence will quickly sa- 
tisfy us that tod éyetpavtos adtov éx vexp&v (who raised him from the 
dead) is no ordinary adjunct, nor casually introduced, but a participial 
clause artistically arranged, to reflect light upon the antecedent context, 
that context being "lycoé Xpiotod cai Oeod Tatpos, linked together 
under the common vinculum é:4, an association so remarkable in itself 
as loudly to call for explanation, which explanation precisely (as from 
the laws of syntax we had reason to expect) is furnished in the parti- 
cipial clause—the raising of Jesus Christ from the dead by God the 
Father, being virtually the investiture of Him with supreme dignity 
and unlimited authority. 

St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Philippians (ch. 11. 9), distinctly af- 
firms that ‘“‘God hath highly exalted Him, and given Him a name which 
is above every name; that at the name of Jesus every knee shall bow, 
of things in heaven and things in earth, and things under the earth, and 
that every tongue shall confess that Jesus Christ 1s Lord, to the glory 
of God the Father.’ And that his resurrection was the immediate pre- 
cursor of this exaltation is plain from another passage, where it is said, 
‘6 He raised Him from the dead, and set Him at his own right hand, in 
the heavenly places, far above all principality, and power, and might, 
and dominion, and every name that is named, not only in this world, 
but in that which is to come, and hath put all things under his feet.”’— 
Eph. i. 20. Which truth is more concisely repeated in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews: ‘‘ When he bringeth the first-begotten a second time (the 
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true version of wzadzv) into the world (sc/., at the resurrection), he 
saith, And let all the angels of God worship him.’’—Heb.i.6.. Ac- 
cordingly, after the resurrection, Jesus Christ exercised all the func- 
tions of Deity—the Father committed all power and authority into 
his hands—he doeth nothing thenceforth but by him and through him, 
the beneficent designs of the former being carried into effect through 
the active co-operation of the latter. When, therefore, St. Paul would 
apprise his readers that his mission was not of human origin, but of 
divine, ‘‘ by Jesus Christ and God the Father,’’ he needed but to add, 
‘‘who raised him from the dead,” to intimate, not only the ground of 
the association, but farther, and principally, the mode of the Father’s 
anterposition, not directly and independently, but through the calling of 
Christ. 

Alford is plainly mistaken when he asserts that ‘‘ the mission of 
Paul to the actual work of the ministry was by the command of the 
Holy Spirit, Acts, xii. 2;’’ for that was evidently a special errand, 
which when “they had fulfilled,” they returned again to Antioch, and 
gave an account of their mission.—See Acts, xiv. 27, 28. Nor did it 
take place for a considerable time after the commencement (upon the 
call recorded Acts, 1x.) of his apostolic labours.—See Acts, xxvi. 16-20. 
But such a statement was indispensable to 41s exposition of the passage; 
for, overlooking, as he has done, the force of éyecpayros, «.7.. (Who 
raised him from the dead) in establishing a calling of the Father, with 
and through the Son, it was incumbent upon him, in order to mark the 
concurrence of the two parties, to attribute the calling to ‘‘ the Spirit 
proceeding from and expressing the will of the Father and of the Son.” 

Nor is he more successful in his attempt to account for the allusion 
in this place to ‘the resurrection from the dead;’ ‘‘ because (he informs 
us) the resurrection, including and implying the ascension, was the Fa- 
ther’s bestowal on Christ of gifts for men, by virtue of which (edwxev, tovs 
pév, amooroXovs, «x. t. X., Eph. iv. 11) Paul’s apostleship had been re- 
ceived ;” for, however our Lord may have qualified his chief apostles for the 
discharge of their onerous duties by the outpouring of the Holy Ghost, he 
certainly did not appoint them thereby, but selected them in person before 
his ascension into heaven, with the exception of St. Paul, to whom he 
subsequently appeared in bodily presence on the way to Damascus, and 
commissioned him, in like manner as the rest, with his own lips. The 
introduction, then, of the adjunct ‘‘ who raised him from the dead,” is 
to be accounted for upon other and more satisfactory ground than that 
relied upon by Alford.* 


* As affording a brief synopsis of the variety of opinions which have been 
offered upon this obscure subject, it may not be uninteresting to append Alford’s 
note in full: —‘ Tod éyeipayrog avréy. Why specified here? Not, I think, because 
(Meyer) Paul was called to be an Apostle by the risen Saviour, nor merely (De W.) 
to identify the Father as the originator of the Son’s work of redemption (which is 
so in Rom. iv. 24, but here would not immediately concern Paul’s calling to be an 
Apostle}; nor (Calvin, al.) to mect the objection that he had never seen Christ, and 
turn it into an advantage in that (Aug., Erasm., Beza, al.) he alone had seen the 
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VERSE 2.——* Of civ éwoi wavres adedoi, ‘All the brethren who 
are with me.’ As there is nothing in the epistle before us, nor in- 
deed in any historical record which has descended to our times, to ena- 
ble us to determine with precision the parties to whom allusion is made, 
whether they are to be regarded as lay or clerical—whether as the whole 
church in the place whence he wrote, or only a portion of it—we are left 
to the exercise of our own reason to conjecture: and it is not unreason- 
able to surmise that the brethren in Christ, of whatever denomination they 
might be, who happened to be present at the time when he wrote, who 
would, doubtless, be informed of the occasion of his writing, and the 
subject to which the letter referred—who, being of one heart and one 
mind with the Apostle upon the vital question of ‘justification by faith,’ 
would cordially unite with him in dissuading the Galatian churches 
from the perilous step which they were taking—were the brethren who 
are here contemplated. The of cvv énoé raves of the Apostle, in the 
absence of any qualifying declaration, would seem to warrant so much, 
and possibly to preclude any further application of the terms. Had 
they been intended to apply to ‘‘the whole Christian community of the 
place from which the Epistle was written, we should certainly have ex- 
pected (Ellicott observes) ‘with whom I am,’ rather than ‘ who are with 
me.’ 19% 

> Tats éxxrnotas tHs T'adatias, ‘To the churches of Galatia.’ That 
this is an encyclical letter, addressed to all the churches of the province, 
is plain: hence we infer that the Judaizing heresy had already made 
considerable progress amongst them. Wo stress can safely be laid upon 


risen Jesus; for in this case we should not find rov tysipavrog, x. r. X., stated as a 
predicate of the Father; but rot iyepOévroc, x.r.X., as one of the Son; nor as 
asserting the Resurrection against the Jews and Judaizing Galatians (Chrys., Lu- 
ther), which is far-fetched: nor again (Jowett) as expressing an attribute of the 
Father, without which he can hardly be thought of by the believer; for this is too 
loose a relevancy for a sentence so pointed as the present, but because the resurrec- 
tion, including and implying the ascension, was the Father’s bestowal on Christ of 
gifts for.men, by virtue of which (fwxev, rode piv, drooréXoug, x. 7.X., Eph. 
iy. 11) Paul’s apostleship had been received.’””—-ALForD, #n loco. 

* M‘Knight, while maintaining that this Epistle was written from Antioch, 
rests his argument in a great measure upon the authority of this verse. The onl 
view with which any of the: brethren, he conceives, could be joined with the Apostle 
in writing to the Galatians, was to attest the facts advanced in the first and second 
chapters in proof of his apostleship ; and that the people of Antioch, from their close 
intercourse with those of Jerusalem, would be as well acquainted with what hap- 
pened to St. Paul there as with what occurred to him in their own city. But there is 
nothing in the manner in which “the brethren” are introduced to lead us to appre- 
hend that they were associated simply with a view to the attestation of facts; nor 
can we see how, with the exception of the controversy with St. Peter at Antioch, 
they could be in a better position to attest the facts referred to by St. Paul than the 
inhabitants of Corinth or Ephesus, or of any other city from which the letter may be 
supposed to be written. It is more natural to assume that, being addressed to the 
Galatians, whose confidence in the Apostle had been shaken by the calumnies and 
misrepresentations of the false teachers, he had recourse to the testimony of others, 
to supply what, in the estimation of his readers, might be lacking in the authority 
of his own. 
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the use of the word ‘ churches’ in the plural number as denoting seve- 
rance from catholic unity, for we have numerous instances in the New 
Testament of the use of the same word where, unquestionably, no want 
of fellowship is imputed.—See Acts, xvi. 5; Rom. xvi, 16; 1 Cor. xi. 
16; xiv. 33, and many others. At the same time it must be admitted 
that there is a marked peculiarity in the mode of address to the Galatian 
churches, without any of those familiar greetings or affectionate remem- 
brances which constitute so graceful an appendage to his other Epistles, 
or even the ordinary acknowledgment of their being a ‘church in 
Christ,’ or ‘in God the Father,’ which in no other instance is omitted. 
There can be little question, as Chrysostom justly observes, that the 
omission is intentional. The Apostle either thought that their defec- 
tion from the catholic faith was too marked and too material to admit 
of their being recognised as a church in Christ; or, by withholding the 
customary tokens of approval, he desired to awaken in their breasts a 
solicitude about their spiritual welfare, and stimulate them to renewed 
zeal and exertion in “‘ making their calling and election sure.”? With re- 
spect to one portion of the church (as appears from the strong assevera- 
tions in the commencement of the fifth chapter), the former reason may 
have prevailed; with respect to the other, the latter: as to both, we 
may be well assured that it was with deep concern and unfeigned grief 
of heart that the Apostle so addressed them; gladly would he have 
‘‘ changed his tone towards them, for he was in great doubt concerning 
them.” —Cnh. iv. 20. 

VERSE 3.—* Xapis vpiv cat etpyvyn, ‘Grace be unto you and peace.’ 
‘<A greeting full of spiritual significance, Xaprs, as Olsh. observes, being 
the divine love manifesting itself to man; ep7vy the state that results 
from the reception of it.”—-Exiicorr; and both entreated for them 
from ‘‘ God the Father and our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

> Amo Oeéu watpos Kai Kupiov yudv "Iycod Xpiot0d, ‘From God the 
Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ.’ We have already noticed (v. 1,) 
God the Father and Jesus Christ associated under the common regimen 
of é:a, as joint appointers to the apostolic office; we now find them in 
similar association under the preposition do, as the joint bestowers of 
spiritual favours. In contemplating the position, originally, of ‘the 
Father,’ and of ‘his Son Jesus Christ,’ we are forced to récognise the 
scriptural distinction of ‘‘ Lord” and ‘the servant whom he upholdeth,”’ 
Tsai. xi. 1. But from the period of the resurrection, the momentous 
task for which he was sent into the world being accomplished, it pleased 
the Father that the now triumphant Redeemer should ‘sit down at 
the right hand of the majesty on high.’”’ Thenceforth all things are re- 
presented as proceeding conjointly from both, that ‘‘all men should 
honour the Son, even as they honour the Father.”’ 

VERSE 4.—* Tod dovros éavrov brép taév apaptudy yuwv, ‘ who gave 
Himself (1. e. to death) for our sins,’—an atonement for sin (Eph. 
v. 2.), appropriately introduced here as that satisfaction to the claims of 
the law, without which there could be no deliverance from the covenant 
of works, and, consequently, no susceptibility of the privileges of grace. 
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That the death of Christ was a propitiatory offering for sin is the funda- 
mental Truth of the Bible, and it is clearly inferrible from these words. 
It was ‘a gift’ (Scvros), an offering alike unmerited by us, and unex- 
acted from him : it originated in the eternal purpose of God, the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost—an emanation from that unfathomable love, the 
length and breadth, the depth and height whereof, no man knoweth. 
Be it ours to wonder, and to adore, and with the Apostle to exclaim, 
‘‘ He loved us, and gave himself for us.” 

>*Orws éfedntat yas, x.7.d., ‘in order that he might take us,’ &c. 
That no objection, logical or theological, can be raised to the received 
interpretation of this passage, per se, must be freely conceded—‘‘ Who 
gave himself for our sins, that he might deliver us from the present 
evil world,’’ meaning thereby ‘ this present constitution of things, marked 
by sin, and misery, and corruption.’ The words in the original bear 
this meaning well, and it is amply sustained by Scripture—‘‘ Who gave 
himself for us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify to 
himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works.’’—Tit. ii. 14, And 
again, ‘‘ Who bare our sins in his own body upon the tree, that we, 
being dead to sins, should live unto righteousness.”’—1 Pet. ii. 24. 

Nevertheless, with so much to commend it, an objection, and no 
trivial one either, does lie against it, namely—that, contrary to Pauline 
usage, no satisfactory connexion can be traced between it and the pecu- 
liar subject of the Epistle, which is eminently doctrinal, and to which 
fewer moral precepts are appended than perhaps to any other Epistle 
’ emanating from the same pen. Nor is it more in accordance with the 
immediate context, the salutation of the preceding verse, with which 
alone it is to be compared, that which follows being effectually shut out 
by the intervening doxology: and yet, from its exceptional introduc- 
tion, in this connexion, one might be prepared to find it more than ordi- 
narily instructive. Upon these grounds we are justified in entertaining 
a doubt of the correctness of the received version, and setting ourselves 
to inquire whether another and more appropriate interpretation may not 
be forthcoming. Let us see, then, what a closer investigation may do. 

Aisv, which is unquestionably the important word in the sentence, 
as giving colour to the rest, in its primary signification imports ‘ dura- 
tion, or the course of time,’ in various relations, to be determined always 
by the context in which it is found. But aid did not long retain its 
primitive signification, but came afterwards to include ‘duration with 
its concomitant circumstances, the principles, customs, habits, morals, 
&c. &c., which constitute the character of the time,’ in which complex 
sense it has ordinarily been taken here to denote ‘the world with all its 
frailty, transientness, care, corruption, sin,’ which may indeed emphati- 
cally be styled ‘ this present evil world.” 

But aéév, as before observed, is capable of representing duration in 
diverse aspects. Another of these aspects in which it sometimes occurs 
in the New Testament is ‘ duration as connected with the law of Moses,’ 
in which sense (taken always in its complex mode, wherein the state 
of things occupies a much more conspicuous place in the conception 
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than the period during which they exist) it represents ‘the order of 
things prevailing amongst the Jews during the continuance of the Mo- 
saic institute ;’ and then it is ‘ the present age,’ as contrasted with ‘ the 
gospel age,’ or with the Messianic age, which, in reference to it, is 
styled ‘the age to come’ (ore ev rovTy rip aii, odte ev TH pweddOVTE, 
Matt. xii. 32). 

Now, with such a clue to the interpretation, is it not possible that 
we may have the means at hand to resolve the present difficulty? An 
able and discerning writer thinks that we have, and has anticipated us 
m the attempt. Mr. Locke, in his (Commentary upon this place, ob- 
serves, from the use of the word aé#y in several passages in the New 
Testament, ‘‘ Christ’s taking them out of the present. world may, with- 
out any violence to the words, be understood to signify his setting them 
free from the Mosaical constitution.”” And if any persons object to this 
exposition, the inappropriateness of the epithet ‘evil’ as applied to the 
Mosaical constitution, ‘that scruple (he says) will be removed, if we 
take ¢veotws atwy here for the ‘ Jewish constitution and nation together,’ 
in which sense it may well be called ‘evil.’’”’ Impressed with the ge- 
neral correctness of his notion, but overestimating, as I believe, the 
force of argument which may be brought to bear against it, he has, in 
the maintenance of his theory, outstepped the bounds of regsonable exe- 
gesis. Not to speak of the violence dane to atwv, by making it to in- 
clude not only the system of things, but also the people themselves who 
are subject to that system, be has impaled himself on the horns of a di- 
lemma; for if the Jews be the subjects of deliverance, then is Christ 
(according to this interpretation) represented as giving himself unto 
death in order to deliver the Jews out of the hands of the Jewish na- 
tion; and if the Gentcles be the party in question, then is he open to 
the objection of Whitby, of ‘‘ making the Gentiles to be delivered from 
a constitution and people to which they were never subject.” But, 
availing ourselves of the suggestion in part, we are not bound to follow 
it in extremes. 

If there be any weight im the objection raised to rovypos in its 
strongest and most unfavourable sense, as applicable to the Mosaic atdy 
(which I am far from being disposed to concede, aéwv including not only 
the Mosaical law, but the entire system of things prevailing in connexion 
with it, namely, the pride, arrogance, self-righteousness, and, above all, 
the hostility which it engendered to the gospel of the grace of God), 
that objection might be more simply and more satisfactorily removed by 
adverting to the fact, that zrovypcs does not necessarily imply ‘ moral 
evil or pravity,’ but sometimes only ‘physical defect,’ as we find it in 
Matt. v. 283——‘‘ If thine eye be evil (zrovnpos), thy whole body shall be 
full of darkness,’ where no one ever thought of imputing more than 
‘defect of vision’ to the eye. In this sense, what epithet could be more 
just or more appropriate than vovypos applied to a system which “could 
make nothing perfect,’’ Heb. vii. 9, which was ‘‘ weak through the 
flesh,’’ Rom. vili. 3, which was ‘to be blamed,’ Heb. viii. 7, and to 
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which the terms ‘‘ weak and beggarly elements” have been so unspar- 
ingly applied (ch. iv. 9) by the Apostle himself? 

So far, then, as the Jew is concerned, we need feel no difficulty 
whatever in understanding the expression, ‘of that elementary, discipli- 
nary system under which he was by nature placed—a system which, 
from its weakness and inutility, wus abolished, and in reference to which 
God himself has declared, ‘‘I gave them statutes which were not good,”’ 
Ezek. xx. 25—a system from which, when the fulness of time was 
come, ‘“‘God sent forth his Son, made of & woman, mude under the law, 
to redeem’’ those who were subject to it, that they ‘‘ might receive the 
adoption of sons,’’ ch. iv. 4,5. What, I ask, could be more consistent 
with the real facts of the case, or with the peculiar phraseology of 
Scripture, than to affirm of the Jew that Jesus Christ gave himself for 
him, that he might deliver him from the present vovnpos atwv, meaning 
thereby (if the term ‘evil’ be deemed too strong, which I confidently 
submit that it is not), the defectwe and unsatisfactory state of things 
which prevailed under the Jewish dispensation ? 

And if the Jews were the only parties to whom the expression re- 
ferred, I might consider that my task was accomplished for the elucida- 
tion of the passage before us. But, how are we to meet the objection of 
Whitby—“ Did Christ die to deliver the Galatians and other Gentiles 
from a constitution which they were never under?’ Unhesitatingly 
we answer—no. But, having ascertained the direction in which the 
expression tends, what is there to hinder a further extension of the 
term aéwyv to embrace not only the Jewish law, but that kindred system 
of legality under which the whole Gentile world was enslaved—a sys- 
tem so similar in constitution to the Jewish ritual, that they are not 
unfrequently described in Scripture under one common designation— 
‘‘weak and beggarly elements’—to which, from a more exalted po- 
sition in Christ, the Galatians are distinctly charged with a desire 
again to return, and from which they were delwered, in common with 
the Jewish people, by the sacrifice of the death of Christ ?—(See the 
argument, ch. iv. 1-5.) For my part, I see no reasonable objection 
to this interpretation; it involves no straining of scriptural language 
beyond its ordinary and legitimate signification: it harmonizes well 
with the scope of the Epistle generally, and, as we shall presently see, 
with the immediate context in particular; and differs from the com- 
monly received version only in this, that it restrains the application of 
atwy from ‘ the world at large, with all its sin, and misery, and corrup - 
tion,’ to ‘ that peculiar phase of it’ with which, throughout the entire of 
the Epistle, the Apostle had specifically to deal, imparting a force and 
propriety to the introduction of the subject here, which upon any other 
theory which has been offered it manifestly and exceptionally wants. 

© Kata ro Ocdnpa tod Ocod kat watpos nudy, ‘according to the will of 
God and our Father,’ xai to be regarded as a simple copulative, ‘and 
(i.e. at the same time) our Father.’ It is to be noted that the Greek. 
fathers concur in making the defining genitive (yur) to apply exclu- 
sively to the latter of the two nouns; and though no rule of grammar 
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that I am aware of bears authoritatively upon the point, yet the general 
consent of commentators appears in favour of this construction. Elhi- 
cott indeed suggests, with much plausibility, “‘that as the term 7arqp 
conveys necessarily a relative idea, which in theological language admits 
of many applications, while Qceos conveys only one absolute idea, it 
would not seem improbable that the connexion of thought in the mind 
of the inspired writer might lead him in somo passages to add a defining 
genitive to zatnp, which he did not intend necessarily to be referred to 
Qeos.”” I would further observe, that though ‘the will of God,’ as the 
originating cause of man’s mercies, is brought under notice some eight 
or nine times in the New Testament, this is the only occasion on which 
the words xai watpés yudv (and our Father) are subjoined. Are we, I 
ask, to attach no importance to this circumstance? May there not be 
a cause, and an assignable one too, for their peculiar adaptation in this 
place which does not apply elsewhere? I submit that there is, and 
that it is as follows :— 

The Apostle had just intimated that the object of Christ’s death was 
to deliver both Jew and Gentile from the defective rudimental dispen- 
sation under which they lived. And had he merely gone on to say 
“ according to the will of God,” we should have fully recognised the 
gracious concurrence of God with his Son Jesus Christ in their happy 
deliverance. But he does not stop there, but immediately subjoins 
‘‘and our Father,’’ words which can be introduced for no conceivable 
purpose but to show that the paternal relation in which God stood to- 
wards the parties was in some manner implicated in their deliverance. 
So far it might be conceded, but how implicated ? would be the ques- 
tion. To which inquiry a more direct, or, to my mind, a more conclu- 
sive response need not be required than that set forth by the Apostle 
himself, in the fourth chapter of this Epistle, where we read that “as 
an heir is subject to tutors and governors until the time appointed by the 
father,” even so we (Jews and Gentiles alike, as in its own place will 
appear) were in bondage under that general denomination, ‘‘ the ele- 
ments of the world,” until the fulness of time was come, when God sent 
forth his Son, in the form of a servant, that he might deliver us from the 
condition of servants, and confer upon us the adoption of sons. This de- 
liverance, then, according to the explanation thus given, was, on the 
part of God, an exercise of paternal authority in behalf of his predes- 
tinated children, now to be admitted into the adopted family, by Christ, 
a point which, though a complete and striking elucidation of the un; 
precedented introduction in this connexion of the words “and our 
Father,” is incapable of being brought out and exhibited, with anything 
like the same force and perspicuity consistently with the commonly re- 
ceived version, ‘‘ from the present evil world;’’ a supplementary argu- 
ment, it must be admitted, in favour of the exposition preferred. 

‘One step more, and the exegesis is complete. We commenced our 
observations by stating that no objection whatever lay to the ordinary 
interpretation, except upon the ground of the absence of any assignable 
connexion with the proper subject of the Epistle, and more especially 
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with that portion of it with which it is contextually allied, namely, the 
salutation to the churches. And if a similar exception can be taken to 
the interpretation now offered, it will be freely conceded that it has 
no claim whatever to a preference. That point alone remains to be 
considered. And if justification by faith only, independently of ritual- 
istic observances, be the subject-matter of the Epistle to the Galatians, 
nothing more in accordance with that subject ever proceeded from the 
pen of man than a distinct allusion to the sacrifice of the death of Christ, 
as the instrumentality whereby we are delivered from the claims of the 
law, and translated into the covenant of grace. But, after all, it is by 
comparison with the immediate context that it must either stand or 


~ fall. 


The Apostle had, in the preceding verse, addressed to the Galatian 
churches the ordinary apostolic greeting, ‘‘ grace unto you, and peace, 
from God the Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ,”’ a greeting so essen- 
tially evangelical that it cannot be understood or appreciated, much less 
be appropriated by any person subject to legal responsibility and con- 
trol. Now, it must be borne in mind, that of the Galatian churches one 
section had already seceded from the grace of Christ, and the remainder 
were, in the apprehension of the Apostle, on the high road to secession: 
consequently they needed to be taught over again what are the first 
principles of the religion of Christ. Under such circumstances, what 
could be more judicious, what more needed, when desiring for them 
‘grace and peace from God the Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
than to remind them that they are blessings incompatible with legal 
subjection; that in order to our participation in them, Jesus Christ 
gave himself an offering unto death, that he might deliver us from the 
present evil state of things subsisting under law, not indeed (as was 
blasphemously asserted by some) in opposition to the will of God, but 
with the full concurrence of God, the Sovereign Disposer of all things, 
but more especially as our Father in Christ, the appointer of the tume and 
mode of our deliverance. The existence of such a connexion, when once 
it is pointed out, will hardly be disputed by any ; it seems so obvious, 
so suitable, and so naturally inferrible from the manner in which the 
clause is introduced—“‘ the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, of him (rod 
Sovros) who gave himself for us’”—where the participial form of ex- 
pression must properly be regarded as explanatory of the preceding sa- 
lutation (see ch. ii, 20, 21, Com.). With such authority for the expo- 
sition as has been adduced, and such singular adaptation to the imme- 
diate context, as well as to the general scope of the Epistle, it certainly 
comes before us with no ordinary claims upon our attention. 

Verse 5.—*"Q 7 Sofa els tovs atdvas, «.t.r., ‘To whom be the 
glory for ever,’ &c. In contemplation of so inestimable a benefit, ac- 
quired by so costly a sacrifice, originating in and flowing from Him 
‘¢ who so loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosever believeth in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life,’’ 
is it to be admired that the Apostle should break forth into the exulting 
strain of gratitude and praise which closes ‘the introductory portion’ of 
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this epistle, ‘‘ to whom be the glory for ever and ever: Amen” ?—a strain 
to which the heart of every true believer responds on earth, and, when 
earth shall be exchanged for heaven, still will he jom the heavenly, 
host in singing, ‘‘ Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, 
and honour, and power, and might, be unto our God for ever and ever. 
Amen. 

Verse 6.—We now enter upon what may be styled ‘the apologetic 
or defensive portion’ of the Epistle, in which the Apostle, having 
briefly glanced at the occasion of his writing—namely, the progressive 
defection of the Galatian converts from him who called them in Christ, 
into a corrupt system of Christianity, at the instigation of certain false 
teachers, who desired to alter the gospel of Jesus Christ—proceeds, in, 
vindication of his own character, to establish the divine origin of his 
doctrine, the consistency and pertinacity with which he maintained it 
throughout the whole course of his ministry, and concludes with an 
animated description of the life of faith which he now lives, as con- 
trasted with the legality which was attributed to him by his opponents 
—a series of argumentation which only terminates with- the concluding 
verse of the following chapter. 

® Gavyatw, ‘I marvel.’ ‘A word of mildness, insomuch as it im- 
ports that better things were expected from them, and of condescension, 
as letting down the writer to the level of his readers, and even chal- 
lenging explanation from them. Still, like many other such mild words, 
it carries to the guilty conscience even sharper rebuke than a harsher 
one would.”’—-Atrorp. The favourable reception which he met with 
at first (ch. iv. 14, 15) might well afford a ground of wonder at their 
hasty defection. 

> Taxews, ‘quickly,’ properly an adverb of motion, not of teme— 
‘quickly, speedily,’—and is only applied to ¢zme as it might be to any 
other object supposed to be in motion; and consequently not to be under- 
stood of teme, except there be some circumstances in the case plainly 
attracting the application, as will be found in those instances where it 
is so taken in the New Testament. See 1 Cor. iv. 19; Phil; i119, 24. 
That nothing of that kind here exists, may be inferred from the variety 
of responses which have been given to the simple query, ‘ Quickly from. 
what?’ Ellicott admits that, ‘‘in our ignorance of the exact tjme 
when the Galatians were converted, as well as the circumstances of 
their defection, this question cannot be satisfactorily answered.’’ Never- 
theless he arrives at the conclusion that, ‘‘ at any rate, the reference of 
the adverb seems decidedly rather to tume than manner, however that 
time be defined.” But.it is submitted that the absence of any specific, 
point from which the course of time can be computed, should properly 
incline to the acceptance of the adverb here in its primary application 
to motion, that is, ‘ speedily,’ and, hence, yosszb/y, inferentially, ‘ hastily, 
inconsiderately, rashly.’ See 2 Thess. ii. 2; 1 Tim. v. 22. It may 
be farther observed that ‘‘soon,” the favourite translation here, is 
just as plainly @ deduction from ztax<ws, as ‘ hastily, inconsiderately,’— 
the one being the result of the rapid flight of time, the other of the 
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quick, and consequently unconsidered, succession of ideas in the 
mind. : 

© MerariOac0e, perat/Onp, literally signifies ‘ to transpose, transfer ;’ 
in the middle voice, ‘to transfer oneself ;’ here (pres. mid.), ‘ye are 
transferring yourselves,’ ‘ ye are changing about:’ by which form the 
defection is represented as only in progress, not finally consummated.t 

@'Arro tod Kadecavtos wuas, ‘from him who called you.’ The call- 
ing of the saints to salvation is in Scripture invariably ascribed to God, 
generally to God the Father (Rom. viii. 30, ix. 24, 25; 1 Cor. i. 9, 
vil. 15,17; 1 Thess. 11.12; 2 Thess. ii. 14; 2 Tim. i. 9), in some in- 
stances to God the Son (Rom. 1. 6; 1 Cor. vii. 17). But the calling in 
contemplation here seems rather to be of a ministerial and subordinate 
character, and more properly assignable to Paul than to God. In the first 
place, the parties who are the objects of this calling are represented as 
‘changing about from hym who called them’—a statement hardly recon- 
cilable, if understood of that high and holy and effectual calling of 
which God Himeelfis the author.—Rom. xi. 29. Again, they arc re- 
presented as ‘changing about tnto another gospel,’ other, it would seem, 
than that ‘‘form of sound words’’ which they had heard from Paul, 
and to which they had been called by him; whereas ‘the calling of God’ 
is ‘‘to His kingdom and glory’’—1 Thess, ii. 12. Again, it is asserted, 
without qualification and without proof, that ‘they are changing about 
From him who called them’—an assertion not likely to have béen volun- 
teered at this early stage of the Epistle, if conveying the grave impu- 
tation of ‘‘ apostasy from the living God.’’t 

Further, that the Apostle himself was the subject of a desertion 
such as is here described, is plainly inferrible from many passages to be 
met with in the Epistle, especially chapter iv. 12-17, where he con- 
trasts their former devoted attachment to his person, and their present 
alienation and dislike, and attributes it to the machinations of certasn 
tnterested parties, who ‘zealously affected them, but not honourably ; 


® A safe rule in the translation of Scripture is, to adhere as closely as possible to 
the primary meaning of words, leaving it open to the reader to draw his own con- 
clusions from the text. 

t ‘Jerome observes :—‘ Sapicntes quoque saculi eos qui de dogmate transferun- 
tur ad dogmata, translatos vocant; ut Dionysius ille cujus fuit ante sententia, dolo- 
rem non esse malum; postquam oppressus calamitatibus et dolore cruciatus, coepit 
affirmare quod dolor esset summum omnium malorum, ab his appellatus est tranapo- 
situs sive translatus, quod scilicet a priori decreto recedens, in contrarium rece- 
disset.’ ’’— Baaas. 

t The first direct impeachment which we meet with of the Galatian heresy 
occurs no earlier than the commencement of the third chapter (‘‘O foolish Gala- 
tians’’), and even then not without many mitigatory suggestions. Nor is it until 
the result of two farther chapters of close reasoning that the startling declaration is 
advanced, ‘‘ Behold, I Paul say unto you, that if ye be circumcised, Christ shall 
profit you nothing; ye have fallen from grece.” ‘The two first chapters being de- 
voted to the establishment of his apostolic authority, and the consistency and faith- 
fulness with which he discharged his duties, form no unmeaning appendix (in the 
sense here attributed to it) to the exclamation of the Apostle, ‘I marvel that ye are 
so quickly changing about from him who called you.’ 
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yea, who would shut them out ( from the Apostle, to wit), that they might 
zealously affect them,’ the identical reason which is here assigned for 
their departure ‘‘from him who called them,” ‘‘ which 8 nothing else, 
save that there are some who trouble you, and would pervert the gospel of 
Christ’’—a coincidence so striking, that it cannot properly be overlooked 
in the determining of this point. Upon these grounds, I feel justified 
in dissenting from the prevailing opinion; and understanding ‘the 
calling’ in this place in the ministerial sense which it bears in Matt. xx. 
16, ‘‘ Many be called, but few chosen,” and referring it to the Apostle 
Paul, and not to God—a conclusion which is strongly confirmed by the 
words immediately annexed: ¢v yapete Xpiorod, 

¢’Ev xapire Xptorod, ‘in the grace of Christ.’ The rendering of 
the Authorized Version, ‘into the grace of Christ,” is plainly objec- 
tionable, not, indeed, upon the ground usually assigned, that xadéew is 
not a verb of motion, and consequently that ¢y cannot be admitted in 
this place, in its ordinary acceptation after such verbs, denoting ‘ mo- 
tion to a place, in order to subsequent rest therein’—for xadéw, though 
not essentially a verb of motion, is evidently (from the ethical nature of 
the calling) so regarded here, which brings it distinctly within the con- 
dition of such verbs ;*—but upon the distinct ground that apis, with- 
out the article, or any qualifying adjunct, is never used in the New 
Testament to represent ‘the state or condition of grace.’ The instru- 
mental force of the preposition (¢€v) upon dogmatical considerations 
adopted by Ellicott (though he attributes ‘the calling’ to God), unques- 
tionably yields a good and intelligible sense, intimating that the Apos- 
tle’s calling of the Galatians was through the grace of Christ, instru- 
mentally. But no reason can be assigned why we should reject, or pass 
over, the primary signification of the preposition, as denoting ‘ the sphere 
or element 1» which a thing 1s done:’ as, when Paul is said “to long 
after the Philippians (ev ovAayxvoes ’Incod Xpiorod) in the bowels of 
Jesus Christ,’’ Phil. i. 8—that is, moved by the compassion and ten- 
derness of Jesus,—so here he is said ‘to have called the Galatians’ (é» 
xXapite Xptorod) ‘on (or under the influence of) the grace of Christ.” 

The introduction of these words is a strong confirmation of the 
alleged propriety of ascribing ‘the calling’ in this instance to Paul, and 
not to God; for, though it is admittedly predicable of God that He 
‘calleth im the grace of Christ’—indicating thereby ‘the element in 
which he worketh’ (the grace of Christ being, to all intents and pur- 
poses, ‘the grace of God’),—yet, inasmuch as, in the preceding context 
(v. 1), where it was absolutely essential to the subject in hand; that he 
should appear to be the Apostle as well of the Father as of the Son, it 


® For this use of caXéw (viz., ‘a calling whereby we come’) see 1 Cor. vii. 15: 
dy 52 cipnvy KéeAnney Nac 6 Oedc (but God hath called us unto peace); Eph. iv. 
4: kexdnOnre dv pig éXdzide (ye were called into one hope). Ellicott, indeed, in- 
sists that in both these instances ‘“‘the preposition retains its simple and primary 
force ‘of permanence in,’ and marks, as it were, the clement tn which we are called 
to move.” Assuredly, so it does, but only as the result of a previous entry into that 
element which is there ascribed to ‘calling.’ 
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had been assumed (not stated) of Paul, that he was called by the Father 
“in the grace of Christ,’ it is not probable that here, with reference to 
the calling of the Galatians, where no such importance attaches to it, it 
should be formally averred that they were called by God ‘tn the grace 
of Christ ;? whereas, understanding the expression of Paul, it is a new 
and pregnant feature in the case, highly in aggravation of their im- 
puted folly, that they were seceding from one who called them under 
such high and holy influence—‘ in the grace of Christ.’ By ‘ the grace 
of Christ’ we are to understand here, not that gs/¢ of grace which had been 
formally bestowed upon the Apostle, ‘‘in order to the obedience of the 
faith amongst all nations,’ which would require the specializing force 
of the article to give it expression, but ‘ the grace of Christ’ (abstract- 
edly)—that gracious energy of Christ (évepyecay abrod), which worked 
in him (Paul) mightily (see Col. i. 29) to the preaching of the gospel 
(compare also 1 Cor. xv. 10)—a circumstance introduced here, not so 
much in attestation of his apostolic authority (already asserted in the 
opening verses), as an indirect appeal to the good sense of the Gala- 
tians, and to the respect which they bore to Him through whose grace 
they were called. 

! Kts érepov evayyedov, ‘unto a different gospel,’ one differing in 
kind from that which had been delivered. As constituting ‘ a different 
gospel,’ we are not to conceive of a new and totally distinct system of 
religious belief; any material alteration of the old would render it in 
effect ‘a different gospel.’ In the present instance, the insisting on 
circumcision, and the observance of Jewish rites, as supplemental to 
faith in Jesus Christ, constituted the doctrine of the false teachers, in 
the estimation of the Apostle érepov evayyedtov.* No idea of quality, 
good, bad, or indifferent, enters into the primary conception of étepor ; 
but it is to be inferred (if at all) from the nature of the context. Here, 
where joined to evayyedcov, it must be understood in an unfavourable 
sense, for, being diverse, it must be for better or for worse; and im- 
provement on the system of divine truth propounded by an inspired 
Apostle being inconceivable, any departure therefrom must of necessity. 
result in deterioration. 

Verse 7.—"“O ote dori dddo’ et wy, ‘ which is nothing else save 
that.’ Itis universally admitted that there is considerable difficulty 
in determining the precise meaning of this sentence. The whole diffi- 
culty, however, consists in the deciding upon the proper antecedent to 
6: that being ascertained, everything else follows as matter of course. 
Three principal modes of construction are represented by Ellicott as 
having suggested themselves to commentators. The first takes ‘‘ the 
preceding compound expression, érepov evaryyeduov’’ as the antecedent to 
é (Meyer), which Ellicott thinks is the one ‘‘ clearly to be preferred, as 


* “ Schoettgen remarks:—‘Inter primas Christianorum sectas, erant etiam 
Hebrei et Nazareni, qui Jesum Messiam esse statuebant, et tamen ceremonias J ude- 
orum simul retinebant. Et hi singulare aliquod Evangelium habebant, a nostris 
diversissimum.’ ’’—Bacor. - 
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best preserving the natural and grammatical sequence of the words, and 
the distinction between érepos and dAXos;’’ and he presents his view of 
it in the following terms :—‘‘ To prevent the words érepov evayyedcop 
being misconstrued into the admission that there could really be any 
other gospel than the one preached to them, St. Paul more fully ex- 
plains himself, using ¢\Aos rather than the ambiguous erepos, and 
throwing the emphasis on ov«, ‘which (€repov evayyedcov) is not an- 
other (a second) gospel, except (only in this sense, that) there are some 
who trouble you,’ 1.e. the Judaists bring you another gospel, but it is 
really no gospel at all” —an explanation which amounts simply to this, 
‘which (érepov evayyedcov) is not another (a second) gospel, except 
only in this sense, that it is no gospel at all:’ a vague and unsatis- 
factory solution. 

A second mode is, to make the preceding evayyedcov the antecedent 

to § (De W. and, apparently, the majority of expositors) ; and the sense 
is this—‘‘ Which gospel is (admits of being) no other, but there are 
some,’’ &c.—a construction which differs not very materially in sense 
from the one preceding; but it assumes e¢ «7 boldly and straightfor- 
wardly in the controverted sense of ¢\Aa, which the other endeavour- 
ing to evade, becomes obscure. Bloomfield, in referring to this latter 
construction, says ‘‘ that the ancient and most modern commentators, 
supposing 6 to refer to evaryyedtov, take eé x as put for d\Aa, attamen.”’ 
‘¢ This interpretation, however,” he says, ‘‘is rejected by Schott and 
Olsh., on the ground that e¢ Ba is nowhere else put for adda, nor used 
in any other sense than ntst.’’ And in this opinion he is supported by 
Ellicott, who affirms ‘‘ the gloss of e¢ 4 =4) Xa can be distinctly im- 
pugned in even what seem the strongest passages, e.g. Matt. xii. 4; 
1 Cor. vii. 7,” appending at the same time a list of authorities in con- 
firmation of his dictum. This second exposition, then, though perfectly 
intelligible in itself, and not wholly unsuitable to the context, must be 
abandoned on the score of lexical impropriety. 

But a third construction demands our attention, which puts the 
whole sentence commencing with ov: and concluding with evayyedcov 
as the antecedent to 6 (Winer), or, more properly, perhaps, which makes 
apayua, understood, the antecedent, which zpaypa represents the sub- 
stance of the foregoing sentence, ‘ which thing, namely, that ye are so 
hastily changing about from him who called you,’ &c. &c., is nothing 
else (i.e. attributable to no other cause) cé ~9, in its proper signification 
‘nisi,’ save or except that there are disturbers amongst you.’ The as- 
surance that the gospel preached by the false teachers was no ‘ other’ 
(d\Xo) or ‘several gospel’ would be a piece of information perhaps un- 
called for in the Galatian church; whereas the intimation that their 
secession was attributable to the interference of certain parties who had 
it in contemplation to alter the gospel of Jesus Christ, was not only a 
fact in itself, but its introduction here admirably in keeping with the 
acknowledged policy of Paul, who affects, throughout the entire of this 
Epistle, to throw the blame, not on the parties duped, but upon those 
who duped them.—See observations, ch. iii. 1°. The exposition here 
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stated is unexceptionally grammatical, assigns to érepov and dAdo their 
respective meanings, and has the farther recommendation of doing no 
violence to ¢«¢ «7, which, in each of the rival versions (not excepting 
that adopted by Ellicott) is unavoidably done. It would seem as 
though this exposition has been passed over by the learned critics upon 
no better ground than that of its extreme simplicity, it demanding no 
especial amount of scholarship to detect or expound it.* 

.> Of rapacoovtes, ‘they who disturb,’ ‘disturbers.’ The verb 
tapdoow signifies ‘ to agitate,’ ‘to disturb,’ as water is disturbed in a 
pool (see John, v. 4), and may of course be applied to anything which 
is susceptible of agitation. Here of tapaccovtes is to be understood of 
those who disturbed and disquieted the Galatian church upon the sub- . 
ject of circumcision, and is better translated ‘who disturb,’ than ‘ who 
trouble,’ a term which is more commonly applied to the emotions of 
grief and anxiety than to mere mental excitement. Ellicott justly ob- 
serves that ‘‘ the definite article might at first sight seem inconsistent 
with the indefinite z:vés: when thus used, however, it serves to parti- 
cularise, and in the present case specifies, the tuvés as those whose 
characteristic was troubling the Galatians, ‘some who are your trou- 
blers.’ ”’ 

© MeractpeWat, ‘to change,’ ‘to alter.’ I am of opinion that we 
are not justified in rendering this word ‘ pervert,’ as is done in our Au- 
thorized Version, with the general consent, I believe, of translators, 
‘pervert’ being rather a deduction from what is stated than what ts 
stated itself. The force of petactpédw is literally ‘to change,’ in which 
sense it is uniformly employed in the New Testament—<Acts, 11. 20; 
James, iv. 9. And I rather think that, with a view to impressiveness, 
we considerably abate the force of the passage when we give it any 
other interpretation here. It seems far more suggestive to say ‘ who 
would alter’ than ‘who would pervert’ the gospel of Christ; showing 
that whether done with a view to, or even with a consciousness of, 
perversion, or not, any tampering with God’s holy word 1s of itself a 
subject for animadversion and rebuke. It might be a question even 
whether it could be fairly predicated of the false teachers in Galatia, 
that “‘ they were destrous (however they might do it in effect) to pervert 
the gospel of Ohrist,”’ though unquestionably they were to change or 
alter it. 

4 To evayyéd\sov tod Xptorod, ‘the gospel of Christ,’ 1. e. proceeding 
from Christ (gen. subjects) —‘ the gospel of which Christ was the author 
and publisher’ (see reasons for this construction stated, ch. i. 16°). But 
while strenuously advocating this, which is the primary and peculiar force 
of the genitive, we do by no means intend to exclude, nor is it perhaps pos- 
sible altogether to exclude, from our conception the notion of objectiveness 
as presented by this expression. ‘‘ The gospel of (or from) Christ’’ is 
essentially ‘the gospel of (or concerning) Christ,’ who is the Alpha and 


* “ Aristophanes uses a similar construction, Eq. 615: Ti & aAXo y’ et pr) vt- 
coBovrog tyevdpny.’”’—BaGae. 
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the Omega of the gospel. If it be called ‘‘the gospel of salvation,”’ 
because salvation is the theme and burden of the gospel, with equal 
truth and propriety may it be styled ‘ the gospel of Christ,’ for the same 
reason. But what we do say and insist upon is this, that that which is 
@ secondary sense is by no means to usurp the place, to the exclusion of 
that which is primary, especially when it might have been written with 
more exactitude had such been the apostle’s intention (as upon one oc- 
casion, Rom. i. 12, it has been), ‘‘ the gospel of God concerning his Son 
Jesus Christ,’’ where the expression 1s at the same time grammatical 
and unambiguous.* 

We may observe that the error into which the agitators in the Ga- 
latian church had fallen was the advocacy of ceremonial observances as 
supplemental to the work of Christ—an error which was charged upon 
them as an attempt to alter, and consequently to pervert, the gospel of 
Christ. And in all ages, and in every department of the church, such 
‘disturbers’ have occasionally intruded themselves. We may teach in 
the fullest manner the divinity and the humanity of our blessed Lord— 
Wwe may publish in his name the most perfect code of morality, and the 
most exalted system of ethics which the world has ever received—we- 
may insist upon the strictest observance of religious duties in every one 
who assumes the name of Christ: yet if we withhold in our ministra- 
tions the doctrine of the atonement, or proclaim it not fully and dis- 
tinctly, without any reservation or equivocation whatsoever, that doc- 
trine which ascribes the satisfaction of the law unparticipatingly to 
Christ, and not to man, leaving man absolutely nothing whatsoever to 
do in order to justification, but only to delseve (John, vi. 29; Acts, xvi. 
30, 31)—if we lead them to place the most infinitesimal reliance on 
their own works (done either before or after the grace of God) for sal- 
vation, we do, as surely as they did, alter, and consequently pervert, the 
gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ, and expose ourselves to the bitter con- 
sequences of a ruthless anathema. 

VersE 8.—* Adda cai dav yuets, ‘ But even if we.’ Some under- 
stand yuets of St. Paul individually; others, of St. Paul in association 
with the of suv énot (“they who are with me’’) of the second verse : 
but it would seem more natural and more agreeable to the circum- 
stances of the case to understand it of Paul and his brother apostles, of 
whom he himself was directly charged with preaching the doctrine of 
circumcision; and St. Peter was open to the imputation, to say the 


* I would observe, that the consideration which induced Winer, in his dissertation 
(Winer, Gr. § xxx. 1) on edayyéiAtoy Xptorod, whether to be regarded as gen. subj. 
or gen. obj., to give the preference to the latter construction, (to wit, because “in 
various passages we find the entire expression evayyéAtoy rov Oeov wepi rov viow 
airov’’), is the reason precisely why I am led to a contrary conclusion. When it 
suited the Apostle’s purpose to present Christ objectively to his readers, we find that 
he did so effectively and unambiguously ; consequently, when he has not resorted to 
the use of such means, we have a right to conclude that he has left the genitive 
designedly in possession of its native force, “the whence case,” as he himsclf has not 
inaptly styled it. 
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least of it, of conniving at such teaching, through his prevarication at 
Antioch. The order of the words here is deserving of notice—«aé cay 
yuets, not édy cai quets. The passage to be read thus: ‘even if (im- 
probable as the case may seem; or better, perhaps, ‘as it has been com- 
monly imputed to us’) we apostles should preach differently from what 
we once did’—not ‘if even we (gifted as we be, or exalted as our posi- 
tion in the church may be) should so preach.’ By the former con- 
struction the emphasis is thrown unmistakably upon the circumstance 
of preaching in the manner proscribed; by the latter upon the dignity, 
or the qualifications of the persons who preach. It is manifest from the 
arrangement of the words that xaé belongs not to yuets, or to the sen- 
tence of which it forms a part, but only to €ay. According to Ellicott, 
the compound «aé éav conveys ‘‘ the idea of condition with the assump- 
tion of objective possibility.’’ According to Alford, it supposes ‘‘a case 
which has never occurred.’ But the proper force of cai éav is neither 
so little as is represented by the one, nor so much as by the other. It 
is not simply ‘condition with objective possibility’ (Ellicott); for xai 
imparts to it intensiveness: nor is it so intensely hypothetical as to 
preclude the idea of occurrence in time past (Alford), but simply indi- 
cates what may be denominated ‘ an extreme case,’ which, if ever it oc- 
curred, was not likely to occur again. 

>*H ayyedos €£ ovpavod, ‘ or an angel from heaven.’ The hypothe- 
tical proposition, an angel from heaven preaching a supposititious gospel, 
is introduced here, not only to add weight and solemnity to the denun- 
ciation which follows, but possibly it may be to render the vehemence 
with which it is pronounced less unpalatable to the false teacher and 
his friends, being applied to them in so august an association. From 
many hints discoverable in the Epistle, we have reason to apprehend 
that ‘the agitators’ in the Galatian church were not numerous—at least 
that there were a few amongst them pre-eminently mischievous, and oc- 
cupying a distinguished position in the estimation of the church. ‘'4 
little leaven leaveneth the whole lump;’’ and ‘‘ he that troubleth you 
shall bear his burden, whosoever he be.” In reference to such characters, 
the Apostle’s admonition would not be without point—“ even if we, or 
an angel from heaven, should preach otherwise than we preached, let 
him be accursed.” Apparent zeal, or high pretensions to piety, are not 
always reliable indications of the faithful minister of the Lord Jesus 
Christ : it is sad to reflect that some of the greatest disturbers of the 
church’s peace—the most pernicious heretics whom the world ever saw 
—were men of undoubted zeal, moral conduct, and self-denying habits. 
It is not merely to outward character we must look for the faithful mi- 
nister of the gospel, but to character combined with doctrine. A man 
may assume a religious garb for a deceptive purpose: ‘‘ Satan himself 
is transformed into an angel of light; it is no great thing, therefore, if 
his ministers also be transformed as the ministers of righteousness.” 
It is very true that no man can be a good Christian who “is not care- 
ful to maintain good works;” but it is equally certain, and no less 
worthy to be insisted on, that no man can be a sound Christian, and more 
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especially a Christian minister, who does not hold pure and undefiled 
the doctrine of the grace of God. ‘‘ To the law and to the testimony : 
if they speak not according to this word, it is because there is no light 
in them.” Should Satan, or any emissary of his, attempt (as from 
many intimations in Scripture we have reason to apprehend they may) 
to introduce false doctrine in the latter times, causing even fire to come 
down from heaven in attestation of its truth, we have deposited in this 
place an antidote for the poison, at once a refutation of the heresy and 
a condemnation of him who propounds it—let him be anathema. 

¢ Tlap’ 6, ‘beside that.’ A sharp controversy has arisen amongst 
commentators as to the meaning of zap’ 6 in this context, which has 
been conducted on both sides with more than usual vivacity, the oppo- 
site opinions being maintained (and not without interested motives) by 
two conflicting parties; the Romanists for the most part affirming that 
map & signifies ‘things contrary to;’ the Protestants, ‘ things in addt- 
tion to,’ the gospel. But zap’ 6, strictly regarded, denotes neither one nor 
the other, but includes either or both, asthe case may require. The sen- 
tence, if completed, would run thus: evayyedcfntat piv evayyetov 
wap’ © (evayyedtov nempe) evyyyedtoape8a—‘‘ would preach unto you 
a gospel beside the one (or alongside of the one) which we preached unto 
you,” in plain terms, ‘ not absolutely identical with it.’ Now, this lack 
of identity may originate in addition, or subtraction, or substitution, 
and that in whole or in part. In short, any departure whatever from 
the truth which would make it diverse from what had been already de- 
livered would constitute it zap’ & ednyyedcoapeOa. The example cited 
by Ellicott in favour of the sense ‘ contra’ (Xen. Mem., i. 1, 18), where 
wapa TOvs vomsovs and Kata Tovs vomsovs are antithetically opposed, is an 
inconclusive authority ; for it is undenied that in certain cases (and the 
antithesis would constitute such a case) wapa may be equivalent to 
‘contra.’—See Rom. i.26,iv. 18. But that itis susceptible of a wider 
range, and in the absence of controlling elements ought not to be so 
confined, is the position laid down and insisted upon here.* 

Nor is it any answer to this interpretation to say, that such a con- 
struction would implicate St. Paul himself in the meshes of his own 
anathema, for that doubtless he had written many things to the Gala- 
tians and other churches beside what he had communicated to them in 
the first instance; for it is to be borne in mind that ‘the gospel,’ pro- 
perly so called, and that which is alone the subject in contemplation 
here, is one specific truth, ‘man’s righteousness through faith in a cru- 


* Such is the endless variety of meanings which the prepositions assume, from 
the multiplicity of subjects to which they are applied, and the aspects in which they 
are capable of being viewed, that it is always the safest course to adhere strictly to 
the original and primary meaning, unless there are circumstances in the case to fix 
the application in some restricted sense. That nothing of the kind occurs here is 
manifest from the lengthened controversy which has been sustained upon the sub- 
ject—the ‘ contrary to’ of Ellicott, and the ‘ beyond’ of Alford, being alike unsup- 
ported by proof; whereas the primitive ‘beside’ is not only defensible upon every 
ground, but educes in this instance the most weighty and suggestive truth. 
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cified Redeemer ;’ and as to that truth, much as he may have dilated 
upon it, and much said by way of explanation, he neither added thereto 
nor detracted therefrom, since the day he first received it by revelation 
from Jesus Christ, to the hour in which he penned the Epistle, ‘‘ lest 
(in his own impressive language) he should be now running, or had 
been running, in vain.” 

a *AvaOena eotw, ‘let him be accursed :’ dvaOeua, the Hebraic read- 
ing for dva@ypa, used by the LXX. to express the Hebrew word, mn, 
cherem ; dvaQeua denotes a thing consecrated, or devoted to God, either 
to His service or to His vengeance.* However this word may, accord- 
ing to ecclesiastical writers, have been employed, in later periods, in 
the milder sense of ‘ excommunication from the benefit of church privi- 
leges,’ it is plain that, in the place before us, it is to be understood, in 
its widest and severest application, to denote ‘‘ everlasting destruction 
from the presence of the Lord, and from the glory of His power,’’ being 
used in reference to one who, from his exalted nature, would be inca- 
pable of being subjected to human discipline. 

VeERsE 9.—* ‘Os zpoecipyapev, cat dpte warty Aeqyw, ‘ As we said be- 
fore, sonow I repeat.’ ‘The Apostle, having made‘his approaches from 
a distance, now comes to close quarters with his opponents. Before he 
had said, ‘‘If (éav wth a conjunct.) we, or an angel from heaven, should 
preach (a purely hypothetical proposition, without any expression of 
subjective reality) any other gospel, let him be accursed.’’ But nowit is 
differently worded: ‘‘If (et with an ind.) any man (not purely hypo- 
thetical, as before, but a case which is assumed to exist, see Winer, Gr. 

xli.) is preaching a different gospel, let him be accursed.” The 

reek commentators concur in representing wpoeipyxanev as to be un- 
derstood of the sentence immediately preceding, rather than of any de- 
claration assumed to be made upon a previous visit to Galatia. Gram- 
matical considerations (as Ellicott justly observes) do not help us to a 
decision. But contextual considerations, ‘‘viz., the insertion of dpzz, as 
marking an antithesis to what was distinctly past, and the apparent 
identity of time marked by the two plural verbs, evayyed. mpoep. 
(Alford),’’ induce him, in opposition to the Greek expositors, unhesi- 
tatingly to prefer the latter. But dpz:, strictly speaking (as to the con- 
ventional usage of dpre, it is not likely that the Greek commentators 
could have been at fault) represents but a moment of time, and being 
spoken of the time present (Neyw) effectually distinguishes it from 
every preceding moment, as distinctly past, how near soever it may be. 
And as to the argument founded upon “ the identity of time, as marked 
by the two plural verbs, evayyedX. and wpoep. (Alford),” if there be any 
identity of time marked at all by these verbs, it must be by reason of 
their both referring to one and the same transaction ; but certainly, if 


* «¢ Herem autem in Hebreo duplicem habet significationem: uno modo signi- 
ficat sanctificationem: alio modo significat destructionem, non quamcunque, sed 
destructionem aliquam ad Dei gloriam ordinatam.”—De Syra, in cap. 27; Levit., 
ver. 28, quoted by Bagge. 
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what is repeated now be a specimen of what was satd then, it was 
anything but the preaching of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Nor, again, is there any matter introduced in the sentence which 
follows, which was not virtually included in that which preceded, to 
render the application inadmissible. When the Apostle declared, 
‘even if we, or an angel from heaven, should preach differently,” it is 
a fortiort implied, ‘if any other creature be guilty of a similar offence ;’ 
and when he said, ‘‘ other than we preached unto you,”’ it is to be in- 
ferred, ‘‘ other than ye received.” But it being, as we may easily con- 
ceive, asserted, and pressed upon the Galatian church by the Judaizing 
teachers, that ‘ye Galatians are in error, having misapprehended the 
purport of the Apostle’s teaching, which we now more fully declare 
unto you,’ to meet this and every similar device, the Apostle may have 
varied his expression, and written unequivocally in the second mem- 
ber, ‘‘ other than ye received,’ a repetition of the previous statement, 
only in terms more personal, more explicit, and consequently less liable 
to misconstruction. The consideration, however, ¢ contra, which chiefly 
weighs upon my mind, and induces me to concur in the interpretation 
of the modern commentators, 1s the abrupt and, upon the other view, 
unaccountable transition from poeipnxayer, in the plural, to \eyw, in 
the singular number, which takes place in the second clause, which, if 
it be not an error of the transcribers (by no means an improbable sup- 
position, Griesbach reading it wpoecpyxa pev), must have reference to 
some declaration of the Apostle and others, made upon a former occa- 
sion (not, probably,. his first visit to Galatia), and now produced with 
all the force and freshness of re-assertion. But it is one of those points 
upon which, from the defectiveness of our information, it is impossible 
at this time to arrive at any certain conclusion, but which, happily, 
does not affect materially the general import of the passage. But whe- 
ther the Apostle refers to the present, or to any past communication, 
the change from evnyyedtoapeOa to rapeNaBere is remarkable, and most 
satisfactorily to be accounted for upon the ground above assigned. See 
also the same distinction insisted upon, 1 Cor. xv. 1. 

Verse 10.—*”Apte yap, ‘Now then.’ Considerable difficulty has 
always been felt in tracing the exact connexion of these words with the 
context—a difficulty, I am persuaded, originating chiefly in the erro- 
neous meaning usually ascribed to dps, and, I may also add, to the 
particle yap. Bloomfield alleges that dpz: refers to the whole time which 
elapsed since his (Paul’s) conversion to Christianity, and that the full 
sense is, ‘‘ What then, am I now all along conciliating men or pleasing 
God ?’?—a sense which is pointless and incoherent, having no connexion 
with the immediate context, and inconsistent also with the ordinary use 
of dpm, which properly betokens ‘a moment of time,’ either ‘ that now 
present,’ or ‘the moment immediately elapsed,’ and is seldom, if ever, em- 
ployed in the New Testament to describe a lengthened period of duration, 
and certainly not necessarily so to be understood here. Again, ydp has 
been assumed in its ‘‘ argumentative’ sense (Ellicott), and it is difficult 
to perceive what it is in the antecedent context to which it argumenta- 
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tively applies. But let dpr: be understood in its ordinary signification, 
‘now,’ ‘this present moment,’ and yp, not argumentatively, Dut snter- 
rogatwely, retaining, as it always does, a measure of its inferenttal force, 
as in wws yap, ‘how then?’ 7 yap, ‘what then?’ and the difficulty at 
once disappears. “Apre yap, ‘now then’ (exclaims the Apostle, with an 
eye to the unfounded calumnies of his opponents), ‘now then, these 

ings being so’—that is, after the bold and uncompromising denun- 
ciation which I have just pronounced against any creature, be he 
high or low, who shall presume to preach a doctrine diverse from that 
which I preached—can it be with truth affirmed of me that I am one 
who is endeavouring to conciliate the good-will of men, and not rather, 
by an honest and fearless discharge of my duty, to commend myself to 
the favour of God ?’* 

>°H CntH dvOpwrows dpésxeyv, ‘or am I seeking to please men ?’ 
These words are regarded by some (Ellicott and Alford) as ampltficattion ; 
by others (Bloomfield, al.) as explanation of the preceding clause. But 
unquestionably they are neither one nor the other, but the introduction 
of a distinct subject. Zo conciltate a person (ree dvOpwrov) is to 
please him with a view to attract his favour and kind offices towards 
ourselves, and is commonly applied to a superior in position or circum- 
stances, who has it in his power to befriend and serve us, or to a person 
at variance with us, whose ill-will we desire to avert; but in either 
case some benefit is expected to accrue to ourselves from the acquisi- 
tion of his favour. To please a person (dpécxev avOpwrw) has no 
such: reflective force, but simply refers to the gratification afforded, 
without any view, it may be, toa return. In these senses the words 
are distinctly employed here:—The former query introduced by ydp 
inferential, logically connecting it with the antecedent context, refers to 
‘those in authority in the church, and to God’—‘ Now then, after the 
vehement denunciation just pronounced against all, be they apostles or 
who they may, who would preach a different gospel from what we 
preached, am I seeking to ingratiate myself with men (my superiors in 
the apostolic office, as some would persuade you) or—with God?’ 

That question being triumphantly disposed of by the evidently im- 
plied response, ‘not certainly with men, but with God,’ another of a 
different character ensues, as strictly connected by yap causal and argu- 
mentattve, with the context which follows, and applying to a different 
class of persons—to ‘men who are the hearers of his gospel’—‘ do I seek 
to please my hearers? for, if such were the case, if I were still pleasing 
‘men, I should not be the servant of Christ; but I make it known unto 
you, brethren, that I am not a pleaser of men; for the gospel which I 
preach is not after the fashion of man, for man had no part in its origi- 

‘nation or conception’—a line of argument so natural, and at the same 


* areiOw, in the sense ‘to conciliate,’ occurs Acts, xii. 20, and is to be understood 
here, apparently, of the effort (de conatu), rather than of the result (de facto), an 
issue as yet unknown. Ellicott’s objection to this interpretation appears to me ir- 
‘relevant, the interpretation resting, not upon the meaning of the verb itself, but upon 
the circumstances in which it is used. 

G 
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-time so apparent upon the face of the Scripture, that it seems almost 
strange that any person could read the passage attentively, and not be 
struck with its force. Imputations on both these heads had, doubtless, 
been cast upon the Apostle by his adversaries in the Galatian church, 
which were the occasion of their introduction here, to give them a flat 
and conclusive denial. 

° Ec yap, ‘for if.’ yap causal and elliptical, the suppressed pre- 
miss being the negation of the previous question. The argument is an 
argumentum ad absurdum, or, more properly, ad tmprobabilitatem—‘ if 
such were the case, I should not be the servant of Christ’—an impro- 
bability, however, not so great as to constitute in itself a conclusive ar- 
gument: the Apostle, therefore, in the following verses, proceeds to 
support it by direct proof. 

d’Ere dvOpwrots ypecxov, ‘I were still pleasing men.’ In this 
clause, the Apostle contrasts his present mode of life with that which 
he previously pursued in Judaism, when he was not only a Jew, but of 
the strictest sect of the Jews, ‘a Pharisee,’ and placed no small portion 
of his religion in compassing the favour of man :—‘ If that were s¢// my 
object (to wit, the pleasing of men), I should not be what I profess to 
be, and what by the grace of God I am, the servant of Jesus Christ ; 
for the gospel committed to my hands, and which it is my bounden 
duty to publish, is so essentially antagonistic to man’s most cherished 
thoughts, and tastes, and habits, that I could not discharge my duty to 
the one, and at the same time please the other.’ 

Alford takes a different view of the reference involved in ér~—‘“‘ Not 
necessarily,’’ he says, ‘‘referring back to the time before his own con- 
version, any more than that is contained by implication in the words, 
but rather, perhaps, to the accumulated enormity of his being, after all 
he had gone through, ‘a man-pleaser.’’’—AtrorD, in loco. But this 
misapprehension is to be accounted for on the ground that, not having ob- 
served the connexion (here pointed out) between this and the succeed- 
ing context, he is precluded the benefit of any light which it is capable 
of throwing upon the subject. But when we read the two passages in 
connexion, there can be little doubt upon our minds that the one is ex- 
planatory of the other, indicating the ground upon which he was no 
longer ‘a pleaser of men’—namely, the incongruity of the gospel which 
he preached with the tastes and inclinations of men—a reason which 
must necessarily have applied to the whole period of his ministry, and 
which brings us back to his conversion, or, more properly, to his ap- 
pointment to the apostolic office (the same period in effect), as the date 
from which he ceased to please men, and consequently refers €7« to the 
antecedent period, when he was by profession a Jew. 

VerseE 11.—* Tvwpifw dé dbuiv, ‘But I apprise you.’ These words 
have been generally regarded as the commencement of a new subject. 
According to Ellicott, ‘‘ the commencement of what may be termed the 
apologetic portion of the epistle,’’ 6é to be taken transitionally, and the 
clause to be translated thus, ‘‘ Now then I certify you.”’ But whether 
this exposition is satisfactory per se, and whether it is to be preferred to 
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that which makes the clause a continuation of the previous subject, con- 
taining a direct proof of that which had been only implied before, logi- 
cally introduced by the adversative particle 6é, I leave to the judicious 
reader himself to decide. See the argument stated, ver. 10, ». 

> Kata dvOpwroyp, ‘after man.’ In accordance with the nature of 
man, after the notions, tastes, desires, inclinations, of human nature, 
where dvOpurros, asin verse 1, is evidently to be understood in its ab- 
stract signification, ‘man.’ 

Verse 12.—* Ovéé yap éyw, ‘For neither did 7.’ The proper force 
of odéé is negation, absolutely and objectively (see Winer, Greek Gram- 
mar). It is also contrastive, in reference to some previous negation 
expressed or understood. Standing, as it does here, at the commence- 
ment of a sentence, we naturally refer to the preceding context for the 
antecedent, and, finding nothing to attract its application there, we con- 
clude that it is to be sought for in the train of thought passing at the time 
through the Apostle’s mind. And that train it is not difficult to discover. 
‘ Peter and the rest of the apostles received not their doctrine from man, 
but from God, neither received J mine from any inferior source ;’ the 
éy being clearly emphatic, and introduced to mark the comparison be- 
tween Paul and others, who, though unnamed, are nevertheless not 
slow to suggest themselves. 

> Tap, ‘for.’ Causal, introducing the explanatory statement, why 
the gospel, as preached by Paul, was notin accordance with man; ‘ for’ 
it did not originate with man. 

°Tlapa dvOpwrov mrapéXaBov advto, ‘received I it from man.’ In 
arriving at a conclusion with respect to the structure of this at first 
sight rather ambiguous sentence, it will be expedient in the outset 
to ascertain to which member of it the verb dé¢daxOn» is to be referred. 
Does the meaning of the passage simply amount to this—‘I did not re- 
ceive my gospel from man, nor was I taught it in any other way, save 
only by the inspiration of God’ (the latter alternative being expressed 
in the negative form, to correspond with the former, which had been of 
necessity so introduced)? Assuredly not; for that were to assign to 
é\Xa the force of eé «7, which is lexically objectionable (see ver. 7, *). 
€d:daxOnv, then, is to be disconnected with the latter, and united with 
the preceding member of the sentence. We have, then, in that portion 
of the sentence two palpable negations—‘I neither received it from 
man,’ ‘nor was I taught it,’ (by men of course, the revelation from God 
being, as we have just seen, logically excluded by d\Aa). What, then, 
is the distinction assignable between these two negations? In what 
sense is it conceivable that the Apostle could have derived his gospel 
from man, independently of the teaching of men, unless we are pre- 
pared to accept avO@pwzov here (as it has already occurred, verses 1 and 
11) in the abstract sense, ‘man’s nature’? If that be done, the mean- 
ing of the passage is evident :—‘‘ The gospel which I preach I neither 
reccived from man’s nature, nor was I taught it by men, bud (adda in 
its legitimate sense) I received it (rapedaBov repeated from the pre- 
vious clause) by revelation from Jesus Christ.” 
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A gospel derived from man’s nature, independently of the teaching 
of men, can be none other than a gospel of one’s own devising, the 
creature of one’s own imagining, the embodiment of one’s thoughts, 
tastes, feelings, and sense of fitness—in one word, a self-originated 
gospel. And that this is the idea which the Apostle intended to con- 
vey, is farther inferrible from the terms in which he has been pleased 
to present it :—‘‘ vapa dvO@pwrov (according to Ellicott) not synonymous 
with do dv@purov, the distinction between these prepositions after 
verbs of receiving, &c. (wapa more immediate, dro more remote source), 
being apparently regularly maintained in St. Paul’s Epistles.””—({See 
Winer, Gr. § xlvii. dwo.n. 1.) Tapa, then, would appear to be se- 
lected, according to the acknowledged usage of St. Paul, to express the 
smmediateness of the communication—a derivation from the fountain- 
head, without the intervention of others. 

Again, the same studied selection of terms is apparent in the choice 
of the verb zapeXaBoyr, with which zapa avOpwrov is joined “ being dis- 
tinguishable (according to Bengel) from ¢ésdax6yv, in that the former 
denotes acquirement without the labour, the latter wth the labour of 
learning.” Now, a gospel acquired without the labour of learning, if 
not the fruit of divine inspiration (which 1s expressly excluded in the 
present instance), can be none other than a ‘self-originated gospel.’ 
It is observable that Ellicott, from whose critical work on Galatians 
both these extracts have been taken, has not availed of them himself, 
in the exegesis which he offers of the passage; the distinction, “ the 
éd:daxOnv pointing more to subjecteve appropriation, while zapéAaPov 
only marks objective reception” (Ellicott), is possibly of too subtle and 
metaphysical a nature to find a place in a plain theological discourse.* 

- 4 Ae droxadydews *Iyood Xpioto0d, ‘ by revelation from Jesus Christ.’ 
CInaod Xpeorod, gen. subj.) antithetically opposed to the preceding 
clause. It is observable that xapeXaBov (the verb to be regularly sup- 
plied in this place) again applies, in its strictly etymological sense, to 
express ‘a communication sine labore descends’ —a revelation from Jesus 
Christ. There can be no reasonable doubt that the revelation here re- 
ferred to is the same that is introduced at verse 16 of this context, and 
there ascribed to the Father. But the reconciliation of this and every 
such apparent discrepancy is to be found in the plain theological truth, 
that what the Father does in reference to the church, He does by Jesus 
Christ. Whom the Father calls, He calls by Jesus; whom He justifies, 
He justifies, whom He saves, He saves, by Jesus Christ ; and when God 
revealed His Son Jesus Christ in the heart of the Apostle Paul, that he 
might preach Him among the Gentiles, that revelation also was made 
through the agency of Christ. So that, being the joint and several act 


* It cannot be denied that rapaXapBavw occurs in the New Testament (1 Cor. 
xvi. 1; Gal. i. 9) in a laxer usage, as denoting ‘ reception, the result of instruction ;’ 
but it is submitted that its association with IIAPA adv@pw7ov, and the contrast es- 
tablished between it and d:cdoxopuat, determine its usage here, and restrict it to 
its more precise and etymological meaning, ‘to acquire stne labore discendt.’ Seea 
similar distinction observed, Phil. iv. 9. Lo 
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of the Father and of the Son, it is indifferently ascribed to either, Holy 
Scripture conducting us to the conclusion, that in this, as in every other 
sense of the word, ‘‘ God createth all things through Jesus Christ.”’ 

VeRsE 13.—* ’Hxovcate yap, ‘For ye heard.’ At this point the 
Apostle commences his proof (introduced by the argumentative particle 
yap) of the positions laid down in the preceding verse, that he received 
not his gospel from man, nor was taught it by men, but received it di- 
rectly from Jesus Christ, though not precisely in the order in which 
they are there enumerated. In thisand the succeeding verse, he argues 
that such was his natural indisposition (amounting, indeed, to positive 
hostility) to the gospel of the grace of God, that it was not possible to 
conceive that it could have originated in ‘ his own breast.’ In the two 
following verses (15, 16) he recounts the actual mode of its reception, 
‘by direct revelation from God;’ and the residue of the chapter, and 
the greater part of the one following, is taken up in demonstrating the 
truth, that, being communicated to him from above, ‘it underwent no 
modification whatsoever at the hands of men.’ This last proposition 
being material to the establishing of his independence as an Apostle of 
Jesus Christ, and requiring more lengthened and varied proof than the 
rest to sustain it, is, for the sake of perspicuity, reserved for the last. 

’Hxovcate. In this word the Apostle appeals to historical facts 
which had come to the knowledge of them all :—‘ Ye heard of my con- 
versation in time past in Judaism: I showed no predilection, you will 
admit, for the gospel of Christ, when I persecuted and laid waste the 
church of God; nor did I entertain any prejudice against the Jews’ 
religion, for I yielded to no man living in earnest desires and unwearied 
efforts to advance its interests: so that, whether you regard my hosti- 
lity to Christianity on the one hand, or my enthusiasm for the Jews’ 
religion on the other, it is equally patent that the gospel did not origi- 
nate with myself; nor should I ever have embraced its doctrines, save 
under the pressure of some powerful and overwhelming conviction.’ 

> Tlore, ‘at one time.’ I cannot concur with Bloomfield and others 
who represent ore as here used for zpovepay, and as referring to the 
whole period of the Apostle’s conversation in Judaism. Had, indeed, 
the order of the words been reversed, and the clause been written, tyv 
wrote dvactpoPyy, there might have been some ground for the supposi- 
tion; but the adverbial position of rove distinctly shows that attention 
is directed to a limited period of the conversation, to which alone the 
observation applies. Nor, indeed, does it seem to have fallen within 
the scope of the Apostle’s argument to refer to the entire of his past life 
in Judaism, which possibly was not even known to the Galatians, but 
to that portion of it in which (as he himself emphatically describes it) 
he ‘‘ persecuted the church of God,” and which was unhappily a sub- 
ject of universal notoriety. It is unnatural to conceive (with Alford) 
that the information was derived from Aimself; nor would it in all pro- 
bability have been referred to in this form if it had. It is a more 
reasonable conjecture that they learned it by general report. 

¢ "Ev tH *lovdatony, ‘in Judaism’ ; not (as it is generally understood) 
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‘in the Jews’ religion,’ but ‘in the Jewish state and condition’—in plain 
terms, when he was by profession a Jew, and acting under the influence 
of Jewish prejudices and feelings; €v 7 "lovdatcnw, denoting the sphere 
in which his conversation, or, more properly, that portion of it to which 
attention is directed, took place, which certainly could not be said to be 
‘the Jews’ religion,’ but ‘the state of being a Jew.’ It was not the 
genius of the Jews’ religion to persecute, nor was it in the exercise of 
religious duties that the persecution actually took place, but in the 
Jewish state, when under the inflwence of those complex feelings and 
modes of thinking which constituted ‘ the condition of theJew.’ *lovda- 
touos is an abstract term, comprehending the whole system of Judaism, 
not only the laws and institutions of Moses, but the customs and tradi- 
tions of men, everything, in short, which went to the constitution of the 
Jewish state; the article serving to particularize the abstract. See Jelf, 
Gr. Gr., 448. 

d *ESiwxov, ‘I was persecuting.’ And so continued to do, without 
intermission (the full force of the imperfect), until I was arrested by 
the grace of God. 

¢ Tv éxxAgocav tod Oeod, ‘the church of God.’ So called for “‘ag- 
gravation’’ (Bloomfield); ‘‘for solemnity, to set himself in contrast to 
the gospel, and show how alien he then was from it’ (Alford). But 
possibly it is no more than bare designation after all (see Acts, xx. 28), 
the ‘alienation,’ and ‘ aggravation,’ being marked rather by the action 
of the verbs éé:wxov, évopOovv, than by the adjunct rod Ocod.* 

VERSE 14.—* Tpoccorrov ev ty ’lovdatouw, ‘I was going ahead in 
Judaism.’ I am confident that the universally received interpretation, 
under whatever form expressed—‘“‘ profited in the Jews’ religion,” 
‘‘ made advance in Judaism,” ‘‘ proficiency in the rites and forms of the 
Jews’ religion’’—is quite beside the purport of the Apostle’s statement 
in this place. I can conceive no reasonable ground why the same word 
(‘lovdaicnos) should be accepted in a different sense in two successive 
members of the same sentence, where there is not a clearly defined in- 
tention that so it should be. And, unquestionably, ‘‘my manner of life 
in Judaism,’ in the 13th verse, imports ‘my manner of life in the Jew- 
tsh state,’ or when I was in religion a Jew, and actuated by Jewish 
prejudices and feelings, ‘‘in Judaism’ describing ‘the complex element 
in which he moved,’ rather than ‘ the religious system in which he was 
brought up.’ By parity of interpretation, then, I contend, that when 
the Apostle states, in the 14th verse, ‘I was going ahead in Judaism,’ 
‘¢in Judaism’’ must be referred, as before, not to ‘the Jewish religion,’ 
which he professed, but ‘to the Jewish state and condition’ in which 
he laboured. 

To instance a parallel expression in our own tongue—if it were as- 
serted of the leading demagogue of our times, that ‘he went ahead (a 


* If persecuting and laying waste the church of God proved his proficiency ‘‘ tn 
Judaism,’’ it certainly could not be the Jews’ religion, but the Jews’ state that is 
contemplated. 
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metaphor taken from a ship at sea beating her way against opposing 
winds and currents, the literal meaning of zpoxorrw) in Popery above 
all his cotemporaries,’ would it be apprehended thereby that he was 
the greatest recluse, or the most devoted student of the Breviary or 
Missal of all his associates, and not rather that he as a Papist did more 
to promote the interests of Popery than any other individual of his ge- 
neration? And why not understand it similarly of St. Paul, that he, 
when a Jew, laboured more heartily and more determinedly in the 
cause of Judaism than any other of-his nation? The particular object 
to which his energies were directed being undefined, they are referred 
by attraction to the system under which they were called forth, upon 
the same principle that the work of a labourer ‘in the field’ is referred 
‘to the field’ in which he labours. 

Besides, the choice of the word {n\w77s is strongly confirmatory of 
this opinion. Of course it is to be interpreted in keeping with its im- 
mediate context. If we are informed that St. Paul “ profited in the 
Jews’ religion above many of his equals,” then his being ‘‘ more ex- 
ceedingly zealous of (or, as the words more emphatically import, ‘ more 
vehemently @ zealot for’) the traditions of the fathers,” must imply his 
more than ordinary ambition to excel in patrtstic lore. But surely 
Cydw77s 1s not precisely the word best adapted to depict a student’s ar- 
dour in literary pursuits, but rather the red-hot zeal of an infuriate 
bigot, intent by fire and sword to propagate his opinions. If, on the 
other hand, the purport of the passage be to inform us that St. Paul 
‘went ahead’ or laboured 7m the cause of Judatsm more than all others, 
then no more fitting word could have been selected to describe the fa- 
natic zeal and the persecuting ardour which he brought with him to the 
task. I would only observe in passing, that whatever was the nature 
of his pursuit, it is represented (such isthe force of the imperfect tense) 
as continuing without interruption until the day of the revelation of 
Jesus Christ; and unquestionably the divine light burst upon his be- 
nighted soul, not in the retirement of his closet, in the midst of his books 
and of his studies, but on the road to Damascus, when, an infuriate sea- 
lot, ‘‘ breathing out threatenings and slaughter,” he was hastening to 
hale men and women, and bring them bound to Jerusalem, “‘ for the tra- 
ditions of the fathers’’ .* 

> Tleptacotépws Eniwrys brapxwyv, ‘ Being (all the while) more ex- 
ceedingly a zealot.’ A participial clause defining more particularly the 
sphere in which the exertion was made, namely, the upholding of pha- 
risaical traditions. The comparison established in the word vepiacorte- 
pws does not seem to be, as maintained by Ellicott and Alford, with the 
jodoé ouvydcxiwrat of the preceding clause, as though he were more 
zealous than they, that fact having been sufficiently attested in 7 poéxoz- 


* Znd\wrai, a sect ‘the members of which professed great attachment to tho 
Jewish institutions, and undertook to punish without trial those guilty of violating 
them, under which pretcxt they committed the greatest excesses and crimes, for se~ 
veral years before the destruction of Jerusalem.”"— Ros. Lez. , 
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Tov Urép ToNNOUs ouvyKiwras (‘I was labouring above all my cotem- 
poraries’), but, more properly, with ‘the precepts and ordinances of the 
law of Moses,’ of which his appreciation was not so high, nor his zeal 
for them so fervid as for his ‘ ancestral traditions,’—a circumstance ju- 
diciously introduced here to intimate that he had no predisposing taste 
for Christianity ; for of all the parts of the Jewish system, in the cor- 
rupt state in which it was then maintained, none certainly were so an- 
tagonistic to THE TRUTH, or so little calculated to lead to an appreciation 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ, as ‘‘ the traditions of the fathers.” 

© Tév ratpixiv pov mapadocewy, ‘ For the traditions of my fathers,’ 
gen. objecti, denoting the object about which the zeal was exhibited. 
Ellicott quotes with approval from Meyer:—‘‘The insertion of pov 
qualifies the more general term vatprxos, making it equivalent to the 
more special ratporapaéotos, and thus certainly seeming to limit here 
the wapaéoces to the special ancestral traditions of the sect to which 
the Apostle belonged, i. e. to pharisaical traditions.”” While Calvin, 
on the other hand, maintains that, ‘‘ when he speaks of the traditions of 
the fathers, he means not those additions by which the law of God had 
been corrupted, but the law of God itself, in which he had been edu- 
cated from his childhood, and which he had received through the hands 
of his parents and ancestors.’’ But certainly, if the preceding observa- 
tion be well founded, that ‘the comparison is instituted, not between 
St. Paul and others, but between the different parts of Judaism amongst 
themselves,’ it is more reasonable to conclude that the Apostle instances 
here as the object of his peculiar zeal, a part rather than the whole of 
that which constituted the chief feature of Judaism, namely, the reli- 
gious institutions. In the mind of any other people ‘ the laws or insti- 
tutions of our fathers’ might be a consideration of preponderating interest ; 
but not so with the Jews, to whom their law had a much higher and 
more noble commendation than any which antiquity could confer, inas- 
much as ‘‘ it was ordained by angels.” . 

VerseE 15.—**Ove dé, ‘But when.’ The first statement being dia- 
posed of, namely, that the gospel which he preached did not originate 
with himself, the Apostle now proceeds to take up, not the second, but 
the third, that ‘he received it by revelation from God,’ the order being 
reversed, as we before intimated (v. 13, *), for the sake of perspicuity. 
And in the description which follows of the circumstances under which 
he was put into possession of the gospel, every term applied, and every 
expression used, is redolent of divine grace, wholly irrespective of 
any predisposing cause or qualification whatsoever upon the part of the 
recipient; ore referring to the time subsequent to the revelation of the 
gospel, when the Apostle might have been thought to confer with man, 
-but did not. 

» Evdoxycev o Oeos, ‘it pleased God.’ The selection of the time 
when, as well as the persons to whom (Eph. i. 5), divine grace is imparted 
is in the hands of the Omnipotent One, here ascribed to the free, unde- 
served, unconditional (eddox‘a) ‘ good pleasure of God.’ 

°*O agopicas pe, ‘ who set me apart’—not physically from his mo- 
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ther’s womb, but ethically, in the divine counsels, from all others, to 
preach the gospel among the Gentiles.— Rom. 1. 1. 

4 "Ex coucas pytpos pov, ‘from my mother’s womb’—in other words, 
‘from the moment I was born’ (not as Calvin has it, “‘ being yet un- 
born’’), the é« being here used temporally, as in Mat. xix. 12; Luke, 
i. 5., al.). The setting apart of Paul to the apostolic office, being the 
purpose of God from the beginning, and in no way dependent upon the 
circumstances connected with his birth, might with equal propriety, so 
far as the divine purpose is concerned, have been so stated here. But 
the Apostle’s object being simply to establish the fact that he was in- 
debted for this distinguished mercy, not to any righteousness of his own, 
or to any peculiar fitness which he had exhibited for the discharge of 
the duties to which he was called, but to the grace of God alone, it was 
enough for him to go back to that period of his existence before which 
it was impossible for him to have done anything “either good or evil,” 
namely, the day of his birth.—See Rom. 1x. 11. 

¢ Kai xadeéoas, ‘and called.’ From the position which these words 
occupy (between the notice of ‘ the separation from his mother’s womb 
to preach the gospel’ and ‘the actual revelation of the gospel in order 
to its being preached’), we must understand them, not of his calling to 
salvation generally, but of his calling to the apostolic office in particu- 
lar—an event which took place on the road to Damascus, and which, 
though not here represented so to be (it being irrelevant to the subject 
in hand), was, in point of fact, his calling to salvation, or the period of 
his conversion. ‘Election and predestination’ are represented in Scrip- 
ture as existing from eternity—<‘ calling,’ as having its origin in ¢¢me.— 
See ch. iv. 6, *. 

£ Au ths Xapetos abrod, ‘through his grace.’ According to Ellicott, 
‘the moving cause of the call was the divine evéoxca, the mediating 
cause, the boundless grace of God, the instrument, the heaven-sent 
voice.’ But it is difficult to conceive of a ‘causa medians’ between the 
good-will of God (edéoxca) and the instrument by which it is carried into 
effect ; nor are we required in the present instance so todo. Aca de- 
notes the state or condition of mind through which and out of which, 
viewed instrumentally (see Winer’s Greek Grammar), the call pro- 
ceeded—a use of the preposition which accords well with the general 
purpose of the Apostle in this context, which is unquestionably to ex- 
hibit the absolute gratuitousness of the call, originating, not in any 
merit or qualification upon his part, but in the undeserved favour of 
God. The ‘ evéoxa’ (evidently derived from edoxynce in the same sen- 
tence), which Ellicott regards as ‘‘ the moving cause,’’ has no reference, 
as it so happens, to the calling at all, but merely to the time when tt 
pleased God to make the revelation—a time which (from the past tense of 
the verb—xad¢oas) was distinguished by an interval (however bricf— 
possibly only a few days at Damascus) from the period of his call.* 


* For dca similarly employed, see ch. v. 13—“ ded rijg dyamne doudedere AAAN- 
Xorg” (through love serve one another), where dydamn represents not merely the 
H 
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Verse 16.—*’Ev duo, ‘within me.’ It may be laid down as a 
general rule, that ‘‘whenever the primary meaning (of a preposition) 
gives a sense which cannot be ohjected to dogmatically or exegetically, 
we are bound to abide by it’’ (Ellicott), and in the present instance this 
meaning is especially pertinent. In this sense God revealed his Son 
Jesus Christ ‘within him;’ not indeed personally, as though he ‘had 
Jesus Christ speaking within him,’’ the extravagant notion of Chrysos- 
tom, but hustorically, in his person, offices, work, and every circum- 
stance connected with his history, past, present, and to come; not by ° 
open vision, or audible voice, such as dazzled the eye, and clanged upon 
the ear, of the beloved disciple on the rugged rock of Patmos, but in 
the interior recesses of his soul, hy a secret and mysterious influence, 
whereby intuitively, without any mental effort, he became indoctrinated 
with all that needed to be known to qualify him to preach Christ fully 
and effectively amongst the Gentiles. Nothing can be more distinctly 
attributed than is the acquisition of the gospel, in this passage, to direct 
revelation from God. 

This second point being established, the apostle proceeds in a 
lengthened dissertation in the third place to show, ‘ that by no subse- 
quent act of his did he afford the slightest pretext for the allegation 
of the false teachers, that the gospel which had been derived to him 
from God underwent any change or modification whatsoever at the 
hands of man.’ 

> EdGews, ‘immediately.’ It is plain that evOews is to be read in 
connexion with d7#\Oov, the intervening negative sentence partaking of 
the nature of a parenthesis. From the prominent position which evdews 
occupies in the sentence, we gather the enstantaneousness of the transfer ; 
no sooner was the revelation given, than forthwith he betook himself 
into Arabia. 

© O8 zpocavebeunv, ovie dv#rOov, ‘T conferred not, nor did I go up,’ 
negations of the same kind. ‘I held no communication with human na- 
ture within, nor did I go up to consult those (men), who were apostles 
before me, in Jerusalem, but (¢\\a e contrario) I went into Arabia. 
The immediate withdrawal into Arabia is here noticed, not only to es- 
tablish the fact that, having received his gospel from above, he removed 
himself beyond the sphere of human influence; but besides, and per- 
haps principally, to account for a critical period of his life, which if 
wholly unnoticed, or not satisfactorily accounted for, would have a pre- 
judicial effect upon his case. Of course, the reason of the apostle’s 
retirement into Arabia is one thing; of its introduction into this context, 
another. 

d Sapni nat atuare, ‘flesh and blood,’—a Hebrew periphrasis for 
‘man ;’ and did the expression stand alone, we should have no hesita- 
tion in pronouncing it a general description of ‘ humanity,’ man’s nature 
in the abstract; and the purport of the passage to be, that upon receiv- 


instrument by which, but the element through and out of which, the dovAsia was to 
proceed.—See also 2 Cor. v. 7. 
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ing the divine revelation, the Apostle took no counsel with man, but 
betook himself into the wilderness to hold communion in solitude with 
God. But, inasmuch as the words, ‘neither went I up to Jerusalem 
to (confer, no doubt, with) them which were apostles befure me’’ are 
immediately subjoined, we are compelled to receive the expression with 
some degree of qualification,—‘ man’ in the abstract being too compre- 
hensive an idea, as including within itself the substance of the second 
negation, which would thereby become ineffective and needless. ‘‘ Flesh 
and blood,’”’ therefore, through the exclusion of all other individuals 
(for, if not with the apostles, with whom else could he be supposed to 
confer?) must be accepted (as @v@pw-ros singular in this context has 
invariably been) in the restricted sense of ‘human nature in the proper 
person of Paul;’ and the information communicated in the sentence will 
be, that having received a revelation from God, he consultcd not his 
own natural tastes or prejudices upon the subject, so as to be influenced 
in any measure by them, nor did he go up to Jerusalem to receive in- 
struction from others, hut committed himself unreservedly to the inspi- 
ration of God—a communicatiun most pertinent to the subject in hand, 
namely, that the gospel which he preached was in no wise (cata dv- 
O@pwrov) in accordance with the humour of man. 

I know not whether we should be justified in recognising in this 
phrase (‘‘ flesh and blood’’) an allusion to a well-known historical cir- 
cumstance, which may possibly account for its selection. We cannot 
but have observed in this chapter, and the one which follows it, a sub- 
stratum, occasionally cropping up to the surface, of contrast between 
St. Peter and St. Paul. Being the apostle of the circumcision, and not 
a little given at one time to temporizing, the Judaistic teachers may 
have been in the habit of exalting Peter at the expense of Paul, possibly 
attributing to the former the commission of the latter to preach the gos- 
pel, or some sort of jurisdiction over him. Be this as it may, the Apostle 
never loses an opportunity of*magnifying his office as against Peter 
especially, and claiming upon all occasions a rigid equality with him, 
witness the account of his controversy at Antioch, chapter 11. 14, sq., and 
the comparison instituted at verse 8 of the same chapter—‘‘ He that 
wrought effectually for Peter to the apostleship of the circumcision, the 
same was mighty for me towards the Gentiles.”’ Now, it is not incon- 
ceivable that in such a spirit, and in reference to that celebrated decla- 
ration of our blessed Lord, recorded at Matt. xvi. 16, which never was 
and never could be forgotten in the early church, the Apostle may have 
intimated in these terms, ‘if it was said of Peter “flesh and blood hath 
not revealed it to thee, but my Father which is in heaven,” with equal 
truth, and no less propriety, may it be affirmed of mysclf, ‘‘ flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it to thee, but my Father which is in heaven ;” 
for from the moment that God was pleased to reveal his Son within 
me, I held no conference with “flesh and blood.’ At the same time 
we must acknowledge, that ‘‘flesh and blood” is an expression too 
descriptive of the carnality of the human heart, which if allowed its 
own way would override the provisions of the gospel of the grace of 
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God, to need any additional adaptation to impart to it pungency or 
force. 

VersE 17.—* Ets ’ApaBiay, ‘into Arabia.’ St. Luke’s narrative, in 
the ninth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, of the early history of St. 
Paul after his conversion, and instalment in the apostolic office, does 
not tally circumstantially with the Apostle’s account of himself here 
given. At the same time, there is no discrepancy between them which a 
careful comparison of the two statements will not satisfactorily reconcile. 
From St. Paul we learn that, after the revelation of Jesus Christ vouch- 
safed him, he immediately retired into Arabia; hence after a short delay 
he returned again to Damascus, Gal. i. 17, and straightway (according 
to St. Luke) preached Christ in the synagogue, Acts, 1x. 20. So brief 
was his sojourn in Arabia, that upon his return to Damascus the im- 
pression was fresh upon the minds of all who heard him, ‘‘is not this 
he who destroyed them who called upon this name in Jerusalem, and 
came hither with that intent that he might bring them bound unto the 
chief priests ?’’ so brief, indeed, that it escaped the notice (it would ap- 
pear).of the people of Damascus that he had been absent from their city 
at all. An interval such as this cannot possibly, in a general history 
like St. Luke’s, affect the propriety of ev@ews, the term used, Acts, 
ix. 20. Here at Damascus he waxed stronger and stronger (éveévva- 
povro) every day, and ‘‘ confounded the Jews that dwelt at Damascus, 
proving that this is very Christ;” until that ‘‘after many days were 
fulfilled (the three years noticed by St. Paul, Gal. i. 18) the Jews took 
counsel to kill him.’’—Acts, ix. 22, 23. Hence he proceeded ‘to Jeru- 
salem to make (according to his own account, Gal. i. 18) the acquaint- 
ance of Peter.” And, having arrived at Jerusalem, ‘“ he essayed to join 
himself to the disciples; but they were all afraid of him, and believed 
not that he was an apostle.’’—Acts, ix. 26. ‘‘ But Barnabas took him 
and brought him to the apostles,” v. 27. Peter, and James, the brother 
of the Lord, being the only members of the apostolic college who were 
then present at Jerusalem, Gal. i. 19, with them he continued only 
fifteen days, v. 18, during which period ‘‘ he spake boldly in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, and disputed against the Grecians,’’ until ‘‘ they went 
about to slay him; which when the brethren knew, they brought him 
down to Cesarea, and sent him forth to Tarsus,’”’ Acts, ix. 29, 30, in 
‘‘the regions of Syria and Cilicia,” whither, according to his own state- 
ment (Gal. 1. 21), he retired upon leaving Jerusalem, without so much 
as visiting ‘‘ the churches of Judea which were in Christ,” v. 22. Such 
is the simple and satisfactory adjustment of the two statements, without 
resorting to the clumsy and unwarrantable expedient of improvising a 
second journey to Arabia, or distorting in the slightest degree the lan- 
guage of either author. 

Verse 18.—* Mera ery tpia, ‘after three years,’ from his instal- 
ment into the apostolic office, the only justly assignable terminus, ex- 
cept indeed the date last mentioned be preferred, his return to Damascus; 
but that, as we have already seen, so slightly differed from the former, 
that it may be regarded as substantially the same. The time usually as- 
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signed, namely, ‘his conversionto Christianity,’ is in point of fact the same 
date, a very inconsiderable period intervening between them ; but as ‘ his 
conversion’ has nothing whatever to do with the subject in hand, which 
is exclusively occupied with ‘his apostolic mission, and his discharge 
of its duties independently of the counsel of man,’ I prefer to assign it, 
in the terms of the context, to ‘the revelation of his Son within him, 
that he might preach Him among the Gentiles.’ And that this is the true 
terminus is confirmed by. the consideration that the specific object of the 
passage before us is to make it plain that three whole years elapsed, 
from some date undefined, before he had so much as seen one of the 
apostles, to have received instruction from them. Now, this argument 
would have been deceptive and inconclusive, if that date undefined were 
any other than the date of his appointment. 

> ‘[otopyaat Kndav, ‘to make the acquaintance of Cephas.’ So tri- 
vial a point as this might seem hardly deserving of notice in an im- 
portant document like the present. Nevertheless it is most pertinent to 
the subject in hand, as satisfactorily accounting for a circumstance which 
otherwise would be open to misconstruction, namely, his visit to Jeru- 
salem at this juncture. Nor would it have answered to have passed it 
over in silence, such an omission being calculated to affect injuriously 
the apparent ingenuousness of his narrative. 

© *Hudpas éexazrevte, ‘ fifteen days.’ The number of days specified, 
probably upon the principle before-mentioned, to establish the indepen- 
dence of his teaching, irrespective of the counsels of men; the impro- 
bability of any important alteration being wrought in his views in so 
short a period as fifteen days being apparent to all. The abruptness of 
his departure from Jerusalem is accounted for in the narrative in the 
Acts (ch. ix. 29)—‘‘ They went about to kill him.” Perhaps we are 
not bound to maintain that fifteen days was the whole extent of the 
Apostle’s sojourning at Jerusalem at that time, the manner in which it 
is mentioned in the Acts would seem to intimate a more protracted visit ; 
that he abode so long in the house with Peter will satisfy all the re- 
quirements of the text. 

VERSE 19.—* Ei px 'ldxwBov tov déedhov tod Kupcou, ‘ except James 
the brother of the Lord.’ So called, doubtless, to distinguish him from 
another of the apostles of the same name (James the son of Zebedee), 
who was still living at the time to which the notice refers, but subse- 
quently cut off at an early date by the sword of Herod.—Acts, xii. 2. 
That the James here mentioned was an apostle, there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt; ‘‘ other of the apostles saw I none (says St. Paul), save 
James the Lord’s brother.’’ James, therefore, was both seen by him, 
and, if there be perspicuity in language, must have been an apostle. 
Nor can it be urged that he was an apostle of an inferior grade, for he 
is here named in the same category with Peter; nor indeed would he 
have been named at all, if not an apostle in the highest acceptation of 
the term. For the object of St. Paul is evidently to show, that ‘from 
those who were apostles before him,”’ and presumed to be apostles above 
him, he received literally nothing. And in pursuance of that object he 
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goes on to state, that upon the occasion of his visit to Jerusalem he saw 
but two, Peter, and James the Lord’s brother, and these two for so incon- 
siderable a period, that he could have learned nothing from them. Now, 
if James was not an apostle before him, and one of the chief apostles too, 
the introduction of his name into this context would be not only irrele- 
vant, but faulty: James, then, the subject of this notice, was, we con- 
clude, one of the twelve.* Now, of the twelve apostles there were but 
two of that name—James the son of Zebedee, and James the son of 
Alphseus—the former in no way, that we can trace,t connected with 
the family of our Lord; the latter accounted to be the son of Mary, 
the sister of our Lord’s mother, and consequently cousin-german of the 
Lord. And such near kinsmen being in Hebrew phraseology commonly 
designated ‘ brethren,’ we do not perhaps unwarrantably conclude that 
the son of Alphseus was the James to whom the Apostle refers. 

VeRsE 20.—* dou evwzriov tod Geod, ‘Behold, before God.’ A 
strong asseveration, approaching to the solemnity of an oath—a form 
of speech which would only be resorted to by the Apostle upon some 
extraordinary occasion. Hence we infer the importance which St. 
Paul attached to the circumetances above narrated, as establishing the 
independence of his position as an apostle of Jesus Christ. 

’”On, ‘that.’ In strict grammatical propriety, some verb should be 
supplied before 7: in order to establish the sense. Ellicott, with some 
reason (seeing that in three places out of five where évwmcov tod Oeod 
occurs in the New Testament it is found joined with it), supposes é:a- 
faptupopat to be the verb. But it is useless to conjecture about it; for 
doubtless in Greek, as in English, such an expression would be an 
idiomatic ellipsis, no verb being in point of fact present to the writer’s 
mind when he penned the sentence. 

VERSE 21.—* Eés ta «dcuata THs Supias, ‘To the regions of Syria.’ 
Syria being an extensive region of Asia, stretching from Mount Taurus 
to the Tigris, we are to understand here ‘ the parts adjacent to Cilicia,’ 
whither, upon his flight from Jerusalem (Acts, ix. 30), St. Paul pro- 
ceeded, Tarsus being the chief city of Cilicia—introduced in this con- 
nexion to show that, from the remoteness of his position, all farther 
intercourse with the apostles was at that time effectually cut off. 


* The statement of John (ch. vii. 5)—“ For neither did his brethren believe on 
Him,” at a period subsequent to the calling of the twelve, which had been recorded 
- in the previous chapter (ch. vi. 70), cited hy Alford in proof that ‘none of our Lord’s 
brethren could have been included in the number of His apostles,’ is far too general 
a statement to be relied on in the face of such distinct testimony as the above. 
Much more reasonable is it to conclude that the verb éziocrevoy implies such a 
clear, strong, intelligent faith as not even our Lord’s apostles had attained to at the 


e. 

+ That the sons of Zebedee were not included in the number of our Lord’s 
brethren may be deduced from the enumeration of his brethren, Matt. xiii. 55—“ Is 
not this the carpenter’s son, and his brethren James and Joses, and Simon and Ju- 
das?’ and also from the specification of the women present at our Lord’s cruci- 
fixion, amongst whom we find ‘Mary the mother of James and Joses, and the 
mother of Zebedee’s children,”’ as two distinct heads of families. 
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VERSE 22.—®* 'Ayvoovpevos ty rpoowryw, ‘unknown in (in respect 
to) appearance.’ Ilpcowzoy, literally, ‘the face,’ or, more accurately 
speaking, ‘ the region about the eye,’ by a common figure of speech put 
fur the whole personal appearance. IIpocwaw, a dative of reference. 
‘‘The Apostle’s appearance was not that by which, but, as it were, the 
place tn which, their ignorance was evinced.” —E.icort. 

» Tats é€v Xpiorw, ‘those in Christ’—specification of the churches 
to which the notice applied, where é€v is to be understood locally ‘ bap- 
tized or planted into the mystical body of Christ,’ and consequently 
‘in Christ.”” This declaration, however, is to be understood with the 
exception, it would seem, of the church in Jerusalem, which was ‘in 
Christ,’ ‘‘as there the Apostle was eicopevcpevos cut éxropevopevos 
wappyotafouevos ev TH Ovopate Tod Kupiov, Acts, ix. 28.’’—ELuicotr. 

VERSE 23.—* Movor, ‘only,’ an adverb of limitation—‘ one of many’ 
—‘so much and no more’—‘so far and no farther.’-—See Matt. v. 47; 
Mark, v. 36. Here connected with the verb dxovovtes, ‘ personal ac- 
quaintance they had not,’ only they were hearing, that ‘‘ he which per- 
secuted us,’ &c. &c. To a hearsay knowledge they had attained, but 
nothing farther. 

>*Axovovtes Haoav, ‘they were hearing.’ Not the churches before 
mentioned, which would have required the feminine (dxovoveac) to 
denote them, but the individuals of whom they were composed. The 
periphrasis more graphic than the simple #rovov, ‘they were hearing”’ 
—fresh reports were reaching them every day to the effect that ‘‘he 
which persecuted us,” &. &c. 

©’Ov, ‘that.’ According to Ellicott, in which view he is supported 
‘by Alford, ‘‘ oz: is here not the ‘ oz recitativum’ (Schott), a use of the 
particle not found in St. Paul’s Epistles, except in citations from the 
Old Testament (Meyer), but preserves its usual relatival force, the ‘ ora- 
tio indirecta’ which it introduces passing afterwards into the ‘ oratio di- 
recta’ inthe pronoun.” But certainly it seems more in keeping with the 
dramatic phraseology of the previous clause, ‘they were hearing,’ to 
fullow it up with the ‘ ov recitativum’ in this. And as there are un- 
doubted instances of its use in the New Testament, and by St. Paul 
himeelf in quotations from the Old Testament, it seems more reasonable 
tu conclude that, contrary though it may be to custom, he has adopted 
it here, than that he has fallen into the lax and inaccurate mode of 
writing which must otherwise be attributed to him. 

- 4°) dtexwv npas, ‘our persecutor,’ used substantively—‘‘ The par- 
ticiple being here, by means of the article, turned into a species of sub- 
stantive, and losing all temporal force.” —Exuicort. But it is not to 
the force of the article alone that the transmutation is due, but to the cir- 
cumstance of the present participle being used in reference to an action 
not presently taking place, nor viewed from a stand-point of present 
time, which sufficiently attests that the word is not used in its ordinary 
participial signification, but, being joined with the article, substantively. 

° Tlové, ‘once, formerly.’ At a former period, now past and gone. 

!Tav wot, ‘the faith.” ‘H moms here stands for ‘ the object of 
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faith’ (Acts, vil. 7), that which 1 is believed—the Christrian doctrine—in 
the same manner as ‘hope’ (Col. i. 5), for ‘the object of hope,’ and ‘joy’ 
(1 Thess. ii. 19), ‘for the object of joy.’ In the latter part of the sen- 
tence a transition takes place from the doctrines themselves to those who 
maintained them—men, not doctrines, being the subjects of persecution 
(€rcpOa). The explanation is found in verse 13—‘“‘ I persecuted the 
church of God (as eae pOouv avTqY), and laid it waste.”’ 

Verse 24.—* ’Ev €yoi, ‘in me,’ év denoting the sphere or element 
out of which the ascription of praise arose. Not that there was any 
ground of glorying in Paul himself. The contrary 1s clearly intimated: 
whatever good thing was in him was made the occasion of glory, not 
unto himself, but unto God. They magnified the mercy of God for the 
mighty change which he had wrought in Saul, ‘‘ the blasphemer, the 
persecutor, the injurious.” 

Let us learn from this passage the light in which God’s faithful mi- 
nisters are to be regarded by their fellowmen. When we behold a man 
adorned with all the graces of the Christian character, and enriched with 
all the gifts which qualify for ministerial usefulness, let us not worship 
the creature as though he were God, but rather let us lift up our hearts 
in adoring gratitude to Him ‘‘from whom all holy desires, all good 
counsels, and all just works do proceed,’”’ and ascribe unto Him the 
honour due unto His name. 


CHAPTER II. 


THrovenout the whole of the chapter on which we are now entering 
the Apostle pursues the same line of argument which he had com- 
menced in the preceding one, namely, to clear himself from the impu- 
tation of the false teachers, that he was merely an emissary of the apos- 
tles, and that, by his teaching and practice, he had countenanced the 
circumcision of the Gentiles. 

VersE 1.—* Aca dexatesodpwy ery, ‘after fourteen years.’ Aca, in 
its temporal (following strictly its local) signification, primarily denotes 
‘ the continuance of an action through and out of a specified period,’ as 
ée pepo Tesoapakovta (during forty days), Acts, 1,3; dca ravros rod 
{qv (during their whole life), Heb. 11.15. Sometimes, however, in*a 
looser way, it is used when the action occurs occasionally, or only once 
even within the. specified period, as, "AyyeNos dé Kupiou da THs vuKtos 
qvorkn tas Ovpas THs Puranys (The angel of the Lord by night opened 
the doors of the prison), Acts, v. 19; see also Acts, xvi. 9; and some- 
times even when the action occurs entirely outside of it, the given 
period being supposed to have elapsed, as, 60’ ery mhetovwy (after the 
lapse of many years), Acts, xxiv. 17; and again, elon Oev ets Kazrep- 
vaovp oe’ nuepiv (He entered into Capernaum after some days), Mark, 
ii. 1; the sense in which it is used being determinable by the context 
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in which it stands. In the present instance, the subject under discus- 
sion being a visit to Jerusalem—which, upon historical grounds, we 
know did not continue throughout the period of fourteen years, and upon 
argumentative considerations (namely, the indeterminateness of such a 
statement in a manifestly circumstantial narration) was not likely to 
have occurred within it,—we are shut up to the conclusion that it took 
place ‘after an interval of fourteen years.’ This point being settled, the 
next inquiry is, From what date is this period to be reckoned ? 

b”’Ezecra dca Oex., x. tT. X., ‘then after fourteen,’ &c., would natu- 
rally lead to the inquiry, ‘ What was the date before mentioned?’ And 
by turning to the foregoing context we find that the date last specified 
was ‘the Apostle’s visit to Jerusalem to see Peter,’ referred to in tho 
18th verse of the preceding chapter, which took place just three ycars 
after his apostolic calling. But, as has been well observed by Whitby, 
the intervention of another ére:za (ch. i. 21) effectually severs the chro- 
nological sequence between these two events. No date, therefore, being 
in point of fact assigned, we are compelled to fall back, as we have 
before done (ch. 1. 18), upon the great event of his life, and that too 
which is especially the subject of notice here, ‘his appointment to the 
apostolic office.’ And this we do with the greater confidence, because 
we find that that terminus corresponds exactly with the manifest scope 
of the Apostle’s argument, which is unquestionably to prove that, so 
independent was he of the instruction or sanction of men, he had been 
preaching and exercising apostolic functions for fourteen years previously 
to any communication whatsoever with the apostles upon the subject, 
during his first visit to Peter, the question not having been brought 
under consideration at all, or, at least, no proceedings having been taken 
upon it. 

That this visit is identical with the one recorded in the 15th chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles, will appear upon a comparison of the account 
there given of the occasion of it with that which is here stated by the 
Apostle, and, if so, his ¢herd visit to Jerusalem: the first being that 
mentioned in the previous chapter, which took place in the third year 
from his calling to the apostolate; the second, when he went up with 
Barnabas in charge of the alms from the church of Antioch, which visit 
(none of the apostles having been then present, as may be concluded 
from the alms being transmitted to the elders of the church), being ir- 
relevant to his purpose, is consequently omitted here; and the third, 
that which is the subject of the present notice. 

¢ Tiaduv, ‘again.’ It has been attempted, from the introduction of 
maduv, to argue that the visit in question was the second, and not, as 
above represented, the third; but no argument adverse to the proposi- 
tion here laid down can be founded upon the introduction of that word ; 
for, admitting that the proper force of va): is ‘again,’ ‘another time,’ 
‘once more,’ and that it is seldom if ever used in the lax sense of ‘ re- 
petition’ only, as suggested by M‘Knight and others, to elude the force 
of the objection thus raised, yet we contend that there is ample scope 
for the application of the word here in its proper and ordinary signifi- 
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cation, without trenching upon the ground of historic truth. A previous 
visit to Jerusalem had been already noticed by the Apostle in the same 
narrative (ch. i. 18); upon that wade lays hold; and it is intimated 
that ‘again, upon another occasion’ (anu), other in respect to that one, 
he went up to Jerusalem, any number of intervening visits being totally 
unaffected and unquestioned by the assertion. So that no difficulty in 
reconciling this passage with historic testimony arises from the inter- 
vention of the word vaduv, it being ‘‘ the object of the Apostle (as Alford 
well remarks) to specify, not all his visits to J erusalem, but all his oc- 
casions of intercourse with the other apostles.’’ 

- Again, it has been attempted to set aside the conclusion that the 
visit before us was St. Paul’s third visit to Jerusalem, by impeaching 
its identity with the one recorded in the 15th chapter of the Acts of the 
. Apostles, upon the ground that, after the decree then passed at the 
council of Jerusalem ‘not to impose the Mosaic yoke upon the neck of 
the Gentiles,’ and passed too with the unanimous consent of all the 
apostles, St. Peter himself leading the way, it is impossible to conceive 
that, within so short a period as had then elapsed, he should be so far 
forgetful of what became him as an apostle of the Lord Jesus Christ as 
to lend himself to the disgraceful proceedings which took place at An- 
tioch. But this argument, plausible as it may appear, is effectually 
overthrown by M‘Knight, who observes ‘‘that Peter’s behaviour did 
not proceed from ignorance, but from fear; for he was equally informed 
of the freedom of the Gentiles from the law before the council as after 
it, as is plain from his speech in the council, and therefore his behaviour 
is termed ‘hypocrisy,’ which it could not be if it proceeded from igno- 
rance.” We have sufficient reason, therefore, to conclude, historical 
evidence being decidedly in favour of the position, and no textual or 
other consideration (when duly weighed) against it, that this was the 
Apostle’s third vvett to Jerusalem since his calling, and that it took place 
precisely fourteen years after his instalment in the apostolic office. 

@ Kat Titov, ‘Titus also.’ Kaé, in its ordinary ‘ conjunctive mean- 
ing,’ according to Ellicott ‘ascensive’—‘‘ the ascensive xaé perhaps 
alluding to his being uncircumcised.” But there is no need of under- 
standing it emphatically here, the attendance of Titus being apparently 
noticed as introductory to the subsequent statement concerning him, 
and «at having reference to other parties besides him, who accompanied 
St. Paul to Jerusalem. 

VERSE 2.—* ’AveByv ée, ‘But I went up.’ Ae ‘continuative and 
adversative,’ the adversativeness of the particle being traceable in the 
subjective contrast between the motive assigned and that which either. 
was or might have been imputed. 

> Kara droxahuyiv, ‘in accordance with revelation.’ When St. 
Paul, in the preceding chapter, would inform his readers of ‘ the instru- 
mental agency’ whereby he was put in possession of the gospel, he de- 
scribes it in the usual form, by the use of the preposition é:a@ (62" dzro- 
Kadwpews) ; ; here, however, he adopts a different construction (xava 
amoxaduypew), because he had a different object in view. Kata dsroxa- 
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Nwpey properly denotes ‘ according to,’ or ‘in conformity with,’ revela- 
tion; 6 droxadupews, ‘by means of’ revelation. The former presents 
revelation as ‘the occasion’ or ‘the ground’ of the proceeding, the 
latter as ‘the instrument’ or ‘ motive principle’ by which it took place. 
Kar’ dzrox. does not affect to inform us that St. Paul went up to Jeru- 
salem, under the influence of a divine impulse or inspiration so to do, 
but that he went up in accordance with a revelation; but to whom made, 
or to what purport, is not intimated. And when we turn to the 15th 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, where the whole circumstance is 
narrated tn extenso, we find that in point of fact such was the case; the 
suggestion that he should proceed to Jerusalem having originated by no 
means with the Apostle himself, under the influence of divine illumi- 
nation, but with the church at large, who (being directed by revelation, 
we may easily infer, to send a mission upon the subject to Jerusalem) 
‘‘determined that Paul and Barnabas, and certain others of them, 
should go up to Jerusalem to the apostles and elders about this ques- 
tion.””—Acts, xv. 1, 2. 

We cannot but observe the practical bearing of this circumstance 
upon the validity of the Apostle’s testimony. We are not to suppose 
that the fact of the journey to Jerusalem ‘‘in accordance with revela- 
tion’’ is only introduced (as has been suggested by some) to mark the 
importance of the occasion on which he visited that city, which would 
be an inconsiderable object, and irrelevant to his present purpose; but 
in pursuance of a line of argument which he has adopted throughout, 
to establish his independence of all human authority os an apostle of 
Jesus Christ. ‘From the moment that he was called to the office, he 
avoided all appearance of taking counsel with man; he did not go up 
for three years to Jerusalem, and then he went up, not for instruction, 
but only to make the acquaintance of Peter. Fourtecn ycars clapsed 
before he met the apostles in conclave; and when he did so, it was not 
of his own seeking, but ‘‘in accordance with a revelation’ from God.’ 
How much more forcible is the argument when it appears, as now it 
does, that this revelation was made, not unto himself personally, whose 
veracity might possibly be impeached (not so extravagant a supposition, 
when we bear in mind the asseveration in chapter 1. 20), but to inde- 
pendent parties in the church, in compliance with whose injunctions he 
acted : 

© AveOeunv, ‘I communicated.’ Ellicott discovers two distinct com- 
munications of the gospel in this passage—one, to the Christians in Je- 
rusalem, openly and unreservedly; the other, to those who were in 
reputation amongst them, privately and specially. But no evidence of 
anything of the sort can be adduced: «xa7’ id/av dé is evidently paren- 
thetic, and explanatory of the previous statement. ‘How improbable 
(says Alford) that St. Paul should have thus given an exoteric and eso- 


* In the absence of any direct information upon this head, it is quite as reason- 
able to suppose that the revelation was made to the church at large, as that it was 
made to the Apostle individually. 
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teric exposition of his teaching!’ Nor is aveQeunv, the word employed, 
ever used in Scripture to denote ‘the setting forth of gospel truth in 
the way of public delivery or instruction,’ nor is it properly applicable 
to such a purpose. It signifies ‘a setting forth or propounding in order 
to consideration or consultation,’ and sometimes even with a view to 
elicit an opinion. Certainly, in the only other place where it occurs in 
the New Testament, where Festus states Paul’s case to King Agrippa 
(rH Baotde? aveOeto ta Kata tov Tlad\ov), Acts, xxv. 14, it is used in 
that sense. 

When Paul, therefore, informs us that he submitted his gospel to 
those at Jerusalem, he qualifies his statement by the subsequent decla- 
ration, ‘not openly or generally, but privately, to those who were in 
reputation amongst them.’ The communication was but one,—to the 
apostles in conclave, and that not with a view to his own confirmation 
or support, but to their information and instruction., Having received his 
gospel by direct revelation from God, and having preached it with ac- 
ceptance for fourteen years, God doubtless bearing him witness, as He 
did the rest of the apostles, ‘‘ with signs and wonders and divers mi- 
racles and gifts of the Holy Ghost,” he would be infinitely indifferent 
to man’s estimation concerning him; but he communicated it to them, 
possibly, as Whitby supposes, ‘‘ to obviate the cavils of those who la- 
boured to hinder the effect of his gospel by suggesting that it was con- 
trary to, or disowned by, those apostles who were called before him ;” 
but more probably, as it occurs to me, for the edification of the apostles 
themselves. 

That some of the leading men amongst them were lamentably un- 
sound upon the subject of circumcision, and the essentiality of Jewish 
rites to salvation, is placed beyond a doubt by the ovotod rove qoav of 
verse 6, and other passages to be met with in this Epistle (especially verses 
12 and 14 of this chapter). That St. Paul should set before them the 
doctrine which he had by immediate inspiration from God was the most 
natural procedure in the world; and that he should do it in private, 
not openly, to their disparagement in the sight of the people, was no 
more than was to have been expected from the acknowledged courtesy 
of Paul. Such, at least, appears to me to be the history of the commu- 
nication in question—an opinion which is in some measure confirmed 
by an expression which incidentally occurs: ‘I communicated to them 
(he says) the gospel which I preach among the Gentiles’’—an intimation 
- to the effect that, in some peculiar aspect as connected with the Gentile 
portion of the church, his gospel was submitted to the apostles: what 
more likely than in reference to the very subject which was the occasion 
of his journey to Jerusalem, and upon which, on his arrival in that city, 
he found that the minds of the apostles were not so correctly informed 
or so steadfast as they ought to be, namely, the inexpediency of impos- 
ing Jewish rites upon the reluctant necks of the Gentiles? With this 
object, and with this alone, as I conceive, was the communication to 
the apostles made. 

d Adzois, ‘to them.’ Grammatical construction would suggest, ‘ to 
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the inhabitants of Jerusalem’—exegetical considerations would incline 
to ‘ the professors of Christianity i in that city’; but the qualification of 
the Apostle (xa7’ éddav ce, x. 7. 2X.) distinctly limits it ‘to those who 
were in authority amongst ‘them.’ 

* Kar’ idéav éé, ‘privately, however.’ Ae in its ordinary oppositive 
signification, as distinguishing the clause to which it is annexed from 
something which preceded it, either expressed or implied. Here the 
Apostle had just said that ‘ he communicated his gospel to those who 
were at Jerusalem,’ publicly and indiscriminately it might be appre- 
hended, ‘but no, privately, and to those only who were in authority 
amongst them.’ In St. Luke’s narrative (Acts, xv.) no trace is. to be 
found of this interview with the apostles; so secretly had it been con- 
ducted, that it seems to have escaped the notice of the Evangelist him- 
self, being a communication, not to the church at large, but to those 
“who were in reputation amongst them.” 

J Tots Soxodet, ‘to those 3 in reputation.’ An abbreviation for éo- 
xo¥oty etvat TL, OF arddous etvae (see verses 6 and 9). Ellicott adduces 
an apposite example from Euripides—‘‘ Hec., 292, where of doxovvtes 
is opposed to oi dcofobvres,” “é  Hesychius Says: Soxodvres, of evdokor, 
Theodoret explains by rots emta7} pots, ””_BaGee. 

€ Myzws els cevor Tpex 4} eSpapoyv, ‘so that I run not now, nor was 
(then) running in vain.’ There are few passages in the New Testament 
which have given occasion to more discussion, or upon which a greater 
amount of critical acumen has been expended, and possibly with less 
effect, than the one now under consideration. With all that has been 
written upon the subject, the real meaning of the Apostle seems alto- 
gether to have escaped detection. The grand mistake invariably has 
been, to connect the clause in question with dveBemqy, remote in posi- 
tion, and unsatisfactory in result, overlooking evayye\uov © & xnpvcow éy 
tots €Oveor with which (the intervening clause, in the nature of a pa- 
renthesis, being shut out) 1¢ 1s tmmediately connected. Such being the 
construction, it is no wonder that to every exposition which has been 
hitherto offered, objections logical, grammatical, and exegctical, have 
been taken. 

When so much has been written, I may be permitted to state the 
result in the perspicuous terms of one of the most recent, the most 
painstaking, and not the least acute of modern expositors :—‘‘ We have, 
then (says Elhcott), two possible translations—(1) Purpose, aveOeunv 

+ AATws edpapoy, I communicated . . . that I might not perchance 
have run in vain (as I should have done, ‘if I had not, &c.) (2) Ap- 
prehension, aveOenny . . . (PoBovpevos) unrws espapov, T communicated 

- being apprehensive lest perchance I might really have, &c., the 
verb ‘timendi’ being idiomatically omitted. To both these translations, 
however, there are very grave objections: to (1) on logical, to (2) on 
exegetical grounds—to (1) because it was not on the communication or 
the non-communication of his gospel that St. Paul’s running in vain 
hinged, but on the assent or dissent of the apostles ; to (2), because it is 
incredible that he who went up «cata dzoxadvyew could have felt any 
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doubt about his own course. To escape these difficulties, we must 
adopt one of two explanations (neither wholly free from objections) : 
either we must refer the words objectwely to the danger St. Paul’s con- 
verts might have run of being rejected by the church, if he had not 
communicated, or (which is most probable) subyectevely, with the Greek 
commentators, to the opinion of others. If others deemed St. Paul’s 
past and present course fruitless, it really must in that case have 
amounted to a loss of past and present labour.’’—Ex.icort, 4% loco. 

No one can read this extract without being impressed with the feel- 
ing, how sadly unsatisfactory has been the result of all previous efforts 
towards the elucidation of this passage. But all these difficulties and 
ineffective explanations vanish at ouce, if we connect the words p7- 
mws els Kevoyv TpéeXw H eOpauov with dveOdunv To evayyéedcov & xypvcow 
év tots €Oveou (from which they are only separated by a parenthesis), 
and lay the empliasis, not, as is wont to be done, upon dveGéuqv, but 
on the words which follow, when the meaning will be, ‘I submitted 
the gospel which I preach among the Gentiles, (emphatically ‘‘ the gospel 
which I preach,”’ and none other), so that I run not now, nor was then 
running, in vain.’ 

The referring of pyws, «. t. d., to dveOeunv, and thereby restricting 
the sentence ‘‘to two possible (as Ellicott pronounces, but as they ap- 
pear to me, ¢mposstble) translations,” is the occasion of all the difficulty ; 
the idea that St. Paul submitted his gospel to the apostles with the de- 
sign that he might not lose his past or present labour, seems utterly 
incomprehensible; that it was not on the communication or the non- 
communication of his gospel that St. Paul’s running in vain really 
hinged, Ellicott himself admits, but on the assent or dissent of the apos- 
tles. But how ‘‘ the assent or dissent of the apostles,’’ eminent as they 
might be in the church, could affect the truth of God’s revealed word, 
or render it more or less efficacious to the work whereunto he had sent 
it, requires some further explanation. 

Again, that it was not in the apprehension of such a result he sub- 
mitted his gospel to the apostles, is equally capable of demonstration ; 
for what possible apprehension could he have entertained of the success 
of his gospel, knowing from whom he had received it ? or how could it 
be allayed by such a course if he had? But it is suggested that the ap- 
prehension might have been objective, ‘‘of the danger his converts 
might have run of being rejected by the church if he had not communi- 
cated.’’ Some inconvenience, unquestionably, they might have suffered, 
if his ministry had not been acknowledged by the church at large; but 
how their soul’s salvation could have been imperilled, or his hope of 
ultimate reward affected thereby, is a mystery not easily explained. Or 
his apprehension may have been subjective of the opinion of others with 
respect to himself: ‘‘if others deemed St. Paul’s past and present course 
fruitless, it really must in that respect have amounted to a loss of past 
and present labour.”” But I have been used to believe that the value 
of a Christian ministry is irrespective of the judgment of man; that 
we must all stand by the judgment seat of Christ, and that ‘‘ the day” 
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will declare every man’s work what sort it is, for ‘‘it shall be revoaled 
fire.’’ 

id A construction of the sentence which leads to such incomprchen- 
sible explanations as these (and they are about the best which the col- 
lective wisdom of former commentators has devised) presents but little 
claim upon our attention. But if we conncct the clause, as now sug- 
gested, not with dveéunv, but with ‘ro ebayyeAtov, x. +. X., laying the 
stress, not upon the fact of the communication of the gospel to the apos- 
tles, but upon the sameness of the doctrine throughout, we open the door 
to a new interpretation: discarding ‘ apprehension’ and ‘ purpose,’ as im- 
practicable and worthless, we admit ‘eventuality’—‘ adeo non,’ a sim- 
ple and grammatical usage, and producing a comprehensible and relevant 
pense. * 


That St. Paul could have been actuated by any consideration what- 
ever in making the communication which he did, but that it was posi- 
tively and literally true, and that he was desirous to acquaint the 
apostles with the real nature of that doctrine which he had received by 
revelation from God, is not only highly improbable, but, judging from 
the result which followed, highly illogical to conclude. So satisficd wero 
the apostles with the statements which he made, and so convinced were 
they of the authenticity of his mission, that, perceiving the grace that 
was given unto him, they gave unto him and Barnabas nght hands of 
fellowship that they should go unto the heathen, and themselves unto the 
circumcision (v. 9). But the communication having been once made, 
upon the grounds above suggested, it was competent to him at any time 
to refer to it in attestation of the fact that no variance whatever sub- 
sisted between the doctrine which he now preached and that which he 
formerly propounded; for had he preached ‘circumcision’ at one time, 
and ‘no circumcision’ at another, the result would necessarily have fol- 
lowed, that at one period or the other he should have been labouring in 
vain; the doctrines, being conflicting, could not both be truc; and at 
whatever time he upheld and inculcated crror, his labour should have 
been to no purpose—‘he should be running now, or have been then 

ing in vain.’ 

h Tpexw, ‘Trun.’ It will have been scen that in the explication above 
offered, tpéxw has been assumed as the tndicative present, and not, as it 
has been usually understood, the subjunctive. But there is no reason 
why it should not be so taken; it is coupled with c¢papsov, which is 
plainly indicative; and though instances have been adduced where 7- 
wwe occurs in the same sentence with an indicative and a subjunctive, 
yet the construction is rare, and not to be assumed when another expli- 
cation will suffice. Besides, zp¢xw in the indicative (interpreted as 
above proposed) affords a meaning not only intelligible but apposite; 
whereas in the subjunctive, in which it is the fashion to take it, there 
is (as Ellicott candidly acknowledges) ‘‘a difficulty both in mood and 


® Mnrwe in this place is oquivalent to tva jr) (ace Bloomficld on Matt. xiii. 15), 
which, taken embatically, yields the sense above attributed to it—‘ adeco non.’ 
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tense,’ which, however he may attempt to explain it, continues a diffi- 
culty still. Moreover, it is unsusceptible, as we have just seen, of any 
meaning compatible with a due appreciation of St. Paul’s position as an 
apostle. 

P VERSE 3.—*’AXN’ 0d5€ Ti70s, ‘But not even Titus’—dAna, in its true 
‘separative’ force, denoting a transition to additional though not con- 
trary matter ; joined with ovée, it here indicates transition from the less 
weighty to the more tmportant.—See Luke, xxiii. 15;- Acts, xix. 2. It 
had been maliciously asserted of Paul that at one period of his ministry 
he countenanced the circumcision of the Gentiles. To remove an im- 
pression so injurious to the consistency of his character, and to the in- 
tegrity of the truth which he professed, the Apostle had just declared 
that the views which he entertained now upon the subject of circumci- 
sion were the very same which he held so far back as the council of 
Jerusalem, ‘lest (in his own impressive language) he should be now 
running, or then have run in vain.’ In corroboration of that statement, 
he now adduces a@ fact, namely, ‘that not even was Titus, who accom- 
panied him to Jerusalem, that stronghold of Jewish prejudice, where, 
if anywhere, he should have counselled him to submit, in order to please 
the Jews, ‘‘ compelled to be circumcised.” ’ 

>*O ovv éuot, ‘he that was with me’-—‘ my companion’ and protege, 
and presumably ‘of the same mind with himself’ upon all important 
religious topics, or perhaps more decidedly, ‘under his direction and 
guidance.’ 

c’EXAny dv, ‘being (or because he was) a Greek.’ According to 
Ellicott, ‘‘a@ concessive participial clause, ‘inasmuch as, or, though he 
was, a Greek,’ suggestive of the reason why the demand was made.”’ 
But the Apostle is evidently more intent to inform us in this place upon 
what principle the demand was resisted, than why 1t was made. More 
plausible is the explication of Alford, who regards “EXAn» dy as a pre- 
dicative clause, ‘‘and was a Greek, and therefore liable to the demand 
that he should be circumcised,” a translation unexceptionable in itself, 
and not incongruous with the general scope of the Apostle’s argument, 
‘not even was Titus, my companion and a Greek, compelled to be cir- 
cumcised, which would have been otherwise had I been the advocate 
(which they represent me to have been) of the circumcision of the Gen- 
tiles.’ But not even yet, as it appears to me, is the Apostle’s idea ex- 
actly developed. °EXAyqv dy I take to be an explicative participal clause, 
‘being (or because he was) a Greek,’ denoting, not “‘ the reason why the 
demand was made” (Ellicott), nor yet ‘‘the reason why he was liable 
to the demand” (Alford), but ‘the reason why the demand was re- 
sisted’ ‘‘ because he was a Greek,’”’ and it would be inconsistent with the 
doctrine which St. Paul maintained to circumcise him. Had he ‘not 
been a Greek,’ no principle would have been involved in his circumci- 
sion, no more than in.the case of Timothy (the son of a Jewess), who was 
circumcised; nor should there have been any occasion to refer to the 
matter here, the question being, ‘did St. Paul preach or countenance 
the circumcision of the Gentiles 2’ He avers that he did not, and points 
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to the:opinions which he advocated in his interview with the apostles 
at Jerusalem ; and tn proof of the averment he further adduces the fact, 
‘that Titus, under his influence, and doubtless by his direction, ‘‘ being 
(that 1s, because he was) a Greek,’’ and not entitled to circumcision as a 
political or national badge, resisted, and successfully resisted, every in- 
fluence that was brought to bear upon him to induce him to circumcise.’ 
His being a Greek had no tendency—as the translation, ‘‘ inasmuch as, or 
although he was a Greek,’’ might lead one to suppose—fo attract cir- 
cumcision ; on the contrary, it had the strongest possible tendency, with- 
out the abandonment of gospel principle, to repel it. 

4’ Hvayxac@n, ‘was compelled.’ It is generally considered that qvay- 
xacOn is too strong a term to be applied to any influence or moral 
suasion which St. Paul could be supposed to exercise over Titus to in- 
duce him to circumcise, and therefore it is explained in preference of 
the pertinacity and intimidation with which it may have been pressed 
upon him by the church at Jerusalem. Upon which I shall only remark, 
that it is the same word which is elsewhere (v. 14) applied by the 
Apostle to designate the influence which Peter exercised over the Gentile 
converts to induce them to judaize, which consisted, if not solely, at 
least principally, of the force of example. At the same time, I have no 
desire to controvert or call in question the opinion of recent expo- 
sitors, who have agreed that the meaning of the expression in this place 
is, that while the circumcision of Titus was urgently demanded by the 
church at Jerusalem, it was for the reason above assigned successfully 
resisted by Paul and Barnabas. 

Verse 4,—* Tlapecdxtovs, primarily, ‘brought in side by side,’ 
hence figuratively ‘ under cover of another’ —‘ furtively,’ ‘ craftily intro- 
duced.’ The object is subsequently explained, ‘‘ they came in privily 
to spy out our liberty which we have in Christ Jesus’’—a strategic 
figure, taken from the case of spies who introduce themselves craftily 
into a besieged place, to possess themselves of the stronghold, and thence 
to subdue the inhabitants. In like manner these ‘false brethren’ cun- 
ningly introduced themselves into the fellowship of the church, not out 
of regard to the truth it upheld, nor solicitude for the welfare of souls, 
but with a view from within more effectually to assail its doctrines, 
and more especially that citadel of Christian liberty, the doctrine of 
‘justification by faith irrespective of legal works,’ aud to bring ita mem- 
bers into subjection to themselves. The church is never in so great peril 
from the violence of open enemies, as from the machinations of false and 
pretended friends. 

> WevdadedGous, ‘false (or pretended) brethren’—brethren only by 
profession, having never participated in the true source of brother- 
hood, ‘ regeneration,’ whereby we are made the children of God, and 
brethren one of the other. ‘‘ He that sanctifieth (Jesus Christ), and 
those who are sanctified, are all of one (God), for which cause He 
is not ashamed to call them brethren.’’—Heb. 1. 11. That these men 
(teachers, it would seem) did not maintain the truth of the gospel in all 
its simplicity, mixing up ceremonial observances with the work of 
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Christ, as constituting a ground of hope, is true; and that they did so, 
not from honest and sincere conviction, but from base and temporizing 
motives (see ch. vi. 12), is equally true; but, nevertheless, these were 
but the evidences, not the ground of their corruption ; the true ground is 
disclosed in the designation applied, they were ‘‘ false (or pretended) 
brethren.” 

© Otzives, ‘ who’—‘ men who, or a set of men who’—“ not simply 
equivalent to of (Ust.), but specifying the class to which they belong.” — 
ELLicort. 

¢ Katacxorjoa, ‘to spy out’—to be understood here in a hoatile 
sense, of persons who introduced themselves insidiously into the fellow- 
ship of the church, to make themselves acquainted with the system and 
character of Christian liberty, that they might be in a better position to 
assail it. 

© Kataéoviwowvra, ‘that they may bring us into subjection to them- 
selves.’ The mention in the same context of ‘‘ the liberty (to wit, from 
the law) which we have in Christ’’ might naturally lead us to expect 
xatadovhwowvra should have reference to the same subject, and indi- 
cate ‘subjection to the law,’ which would in itself present a good and 
suitable meaning. But the verb is in the middle voice, and must pro- 
perly be translated, ‘bring into subjection to themselves.’ It must be 
recollected that the great boast of the Jewish people was their severance 
from al] the nations of the earth, as the chosen people of Jehovah; fa- 
voured above all others, as being the depositories of the divine law; 
theirs were the adoption, and the glory, and the worship, which prece- 
dency they were naturally unwilling to forego; and consequently, upon 
the introduction of Christianity into the world, their first efforts were 
directed by every available means—by persuasion, by intimidation, and 
even by open violence—to oppose its progress, and hinder its proclama- 
tion to the Gentiles. But when they found that opposition was useless, 
that the gospel was destined to succeed, their next endeavour was to 
secure the pre-eminence of their own nation, by insisting that, if the 
Gentiles were to be saved, they should at least be indebted to Jewish 
ordinances for their salvation. Hence the zeal and pertinacity with 
which, for years, indeed throughout the whole course of their national 
existence, they struggled to impose the yoke of the Mosaic law upon the 
reluctant neck of the Gentiles. 

We may well suppose that pecuniary considerations (as St. Paul 
plainly intimates in more places than one of his writings) were not with- 
out their influence in producing and fostering that zeal. The Jewish 
teachers might well anticipate a preference, if not an absolute monopoly, 
of teaching, if the ceremonial law were to constitute the principal subject 
of instruction. Besides, the many expensive offerings at the temple, and 
the confluence of all nations which would consequently ensue to Jeru- 
salem, could not fail of producing a beneficial effect upon the material 
interests of that sordid yet ambitious people. Hence every subversion 
of gospel liberty was hailed.as a direct gain to Judaism, and every fresh 
batch of converts to circumcision was an accession of subjects and tribu- 
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tartes to mother church. A close parallel may be traced in the efforts 
of Romanism, in all ages and in all countries, to prevent the circulation 
of the Scriptures, and oppose the preaching of the gospel, that by the 
substitution of unmeaning and antichristian ceremonies, in the place of 
simple trust in the Redeemer, they may enslave the souls and bodies of 
men, and “bring them into subjection to themselves’—a parallelism 
well calculated to reflect light upon the word catatovhwowvras in the 
passage before us. 

‘Aud éé tous, x. 7X. The terms being thus expounded, we now 
turn to the material consideration, the construction of the sentence. 
What is the government of éca €€ Tous mapetsaxrous ? and here a vast 
diversity of opinion meets us. Ovdx« nvayxacOy repitpnOjvar says one— 
‘‘and that, or now it was, because of the false brethren insidiously 
brought in, explanatory statement why Titus was not compelled to be 
circumcised, viz., because the pevéadeXGoe were making it a party 
' matter,”’ Ellicott ‘(with whom also Alford); but this construction, he 
candidly admits, ‘‘is not very perspicuous.”’ ’AveOeunv adtots 70 evaryye- 
soy, answers a second—‘I laid before them an account of my preaching 
among the Gentiles, but privately to those of reputation, lest haply I 
might be running, or had been running, in vain; and this was done on 
account of false brethren, who had been unwarily introduced among us, 
who had stolen in to become spies on the liberty which we have in 
Christ,’’ Bloomfield; to which also might have been appended the an- 
notation, ‘“‘not very perspicuous.”’ YvvzrapedaPov ée Ti70y, replies a third 
—‘‘ And I took with me Titus because of the false brethren,’’ Whitby ; 
but he cautiously abstains from explanation. But to all and every of 
these constructions the same objection applies—they take no notice 
whatever of dé (dea dé tovs wapers.); and I might also add, the difficulty 
of tracing any ostensible vzs consequentiea between the respective mem- 
bers of the sentence. 

The correct answer I apprehend to be, avéByv, supplied from the 
second verse, ‘and I went up in consequence of certain privily intro- 
duced false brethren.’ The Apostle, exhibiting a brief sketch of his his- 
tory from his accession to the apostolate to the period of his rencounter 
with Peter at Antioch, in order to show that from the moment he was 
put in trust of the gospel by the immediate revelation of God it under- 
went no change or modification whatsoever at the hands of men, gives 
an account, amongst other things, of his visit to Jerusalem, recorded in 
the fifteenth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles; and in order to make 
a full statement of every circumstance, and cut off every pretext for 
mnisrepresentation or error, introduces by the way that he went up in 
accordance with a revelation ; that he submitted his gospel to the autho- 
rities in private, as free from every tinge of Judaism then as it was on 
the day in which he was now addressing them, in confirmation of which 
declaration ‘not even Titus, who was with him, was compelled to be cir- 
cumcised;’ and then continues his narrative—“ and I went up (avéByv, 
resumed from the second verse) on the occasion of certain false brethren 
privily introduced” —dvéPyv se in the first instance (v. 2) declaring the 
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origin of his mission, the revelation to the church at Antioch, dveByv 
resumed the occasion of it, and both together exhibiting a detailed account 
of dveBny eis ‘lepooo\vpa in the first verse ; a translation devoid of every 
grammatical or contextual difficulty (Se being duly acknowledged and 
accounted for), and in singular accordance with historic truth ; for, 
turning to the fifteenth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, where the 
whole circumstance is narrated at large, the first sentence which meets 
the eye is, ‘‘ And certain men which came down from Judea taught 
the brethren, and said, except ye be circumetsed after the manner of Moses, 
ye cannot be saved: when therefore Paul and Barnabas had no small 
discussion and disputation with them, they determined that Paul: and 
Barnabas, and certain others with them, should go up (dvaBatvetv) to 
Jerusalem, unto the apostles and elders about this question’”’—a coinci- 
dence so striking, that even if the grammatical inducement was less 
strong than it is, we should be almost constrained, upon exegetical cén- 
siderations alone, to admit the propriety of the explanation. 

VeRsE 5.—* Ols, ‘to whom,’ the false brethren, to wit: of the ala- 
crity and courage with which the Apostle met their pretensions we have 
ample testimony.—Acts, xv. 1. . 

» TH vrorayy, ‘by subjection.’ A modal dative, the article being 
prefixed for the purpose of specification; ‘the subjection,’ namely, that 
which they would have imposed upon us. ‘‘ To whom I did not yield 
by subjection,’”’ equivalent to, ‘to whom I did not submit, either to their 
arguments or to their intimidation.’ 

© *H dye, ‘the truth’ —the characteristic truth of the gospel, which 
was assailed and imperilled by the Judaizing teachers, who would im- 
pose the yoke of the ceremonial law upon the Gentile converts. Bloom- 
field is doubly in error, paraphrasing 7 ¢\9Qeca tod evayyedcov by “ the 
true gospel,” a translation which not only ignores the fact that there is 
one great transcendental truth, which is emphatically ‘‘ the truth of the 
gospel,”’ namely, ‘justification by faith only without legal works;’ the 
truth which was embodied (as the Apostle shows in the following 
chapter) in the original promise to Abraham, and was assailed by the 
ritualism of the false teachers, but also violates a sound grammatical 
principle, that ‘ whenever the governing noun is a distinct element in the 
noun governed, it should invariably be translated as such ;’ here, there- 
fore, ‘‘the truth of the gospel.”—See Winer, Gr. § xxxiv. 3, a. 

4 Acapevy mpos tuas, ‘may continue to abide with you’—abide 
with you all'through, the force of é:a in composition. It was not for the 
Galatians only that the Apostle fought the battle at Antioch, but for 
the whole Gentile world, inasmuch as he was “the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles,” Rom. xi. 18. pos tas, then, is applied to them only as being 
included in the general denomination ta €Ovy. 

VERSE 6.—* 'Amo 6€ tHv Soxovvtwr, x. t. d. ‘but of those (who are) 
in reputation,’ &c. Before entering upon the investigation of this much- 
controverted passage, I must protest 1» limine against the intervention 
of anacoluthon, that redoubtable champion, who so opportunely appears 
to cut the knot of every grammatical difficulty. ‘‘ Here again is an 
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anacoluthon,”’ exclaims Dr. Bloomfield, when he proceeds to inform us 
what St. Paul intended to have written, but did not. It would greatly 
facilitate our progress in scriptural investigation, if we took it for granted 
that the inspired writer not only indited sound theology, but that he did 
it in ordinarily grammatical language. And should the meaning at any 
time be inapparent, it becomes our duty, in all humility, and with heart- 
felt distrust of our own powers,—with patient and prayerful application 
to dig beneath the surface in order to attain it, rather than at the first 
blush of difficulty to give the reins to an inventive imagination, and 
suffer it to dictate to us what might, or what ought, to have been said 
upon the occasion. In sucha spirit of inquiry I doubt not but that the 
present passage will be divested of all its perplexity, and turn out to bo 
nothing more than a very intelligible and straightforward continuation 
of the account of St. Paul’s visit to Jerusalem, wherein, having imme- 
diately before stated ‘the occasion upon which’ he went up, he now 
proceeds to inform us of ‘ the events which befel him’ in that city, the 
very circumstance, indeed, in order to which he adverted to the subject 
at all. 

In schoolboy fashion then, orotod ¢é rote Foav, but what manner of 
persons at one time were do tv CoxovvtTwy etval 7, some of those 
(veves inferred from dro) who are in repute (in the church) odfev pos 
Ecahepat, maketh no difference to me, or affects not my case (z7poawrov 
Ocoe advOpwrov ov ANauBadvec, being a parenthesis, pretermittcd for the 
present) cuot yap of doxodvtes, for tome they who are in repute, oddey 
wpocaveOerro, enjoined or communicated nothing; but on the contrary, 
&c. &c.—a translation unassailable on the score of grammar, presenting 
no formidable hiatus, to be filled up at the discretion of the translator— 
no unaccountable mutation of syntax which at one stroke converts a 
genitive into a nominative (Bloomfield); or, commencing the sentence 
passively, concludes it actively (Ellicott); or, ‘‘ going off into a paren- 
thesis, entirely loses sight of the original construction, forgetting even 
to close his parenthesis,”’ the plausible conjecture of Alford. But, on the 
contrary, every word occupies its proper place, is understood in its ordi- 
nary signification, and every word tells; while the connexion with the 
context is not problematical, but pointed, establishing beyond all con- 
troversy the position with which the Apostle sets out, that whatever 
intercourse he may have had with his brother apostles in Jerusalem, he 
derived neither instruction nor commission from them. And if any 
error or inconsistency did at one time attach to the character or the 
teaching of any of them, it could by no means affect his case, for that in 
conference they communicated to him—nothing. 

> “Orotot, ‘what sort or kind’—gqualis, but in what respect qualts, 
must depend upon the nature of the context. Here qualis as to the 
views, opinions, statements, errors, which at one time they might have 
entertained or promulgated—the ignorance, or weakness, or inconsis- 
tency, or whatever elso it might be termed, which attached to their 
conduct upon the subject (it may be supposed) of circumcision, which 
was principally in contemplation at the time. 
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¢ TIove, also indefinite, ‘ once,’ some past period ; certainly not, as has 
been surmised, ‘when they were unconverted,’ or ‘when they were in 
attendance upon the Lord,’ a period their shortcomings in which were 
not likely to be called in question now ; but ‘ when, as apostles of Jesus 
Christ, they held, or by the inconsistency of their conduct led others to 
believe that they held, opinions subversive of the truth of the gospel.’ 
Ellicott, indeed, thinks that ore here ‘‘is not temporal, but connected 
with ovotoc, which it seems to render more general and inclusive ;’’ but 
it is more natural to understand it in the sense attributed to it above, 
as indicating the period to which the reflection conveyed in ozotod 
refers. 

4 Oddev poe ScaGeper, ‘maketh no difference tome.’ There is not a 
shadow of depreciation traceable in this phrase. The Apostle was ab- 
solutely incapable of the sentiments attributed to him by some writers, 
as though he were indifferent to the character, real or imputed, of his 
brother apostles. I cannot even go the length of Dr. Bloomfield when 
defending the Apostle’s language, to admit ‘‘ that he merely used words 
which may have the appearance of arrogance, but have not the reality ; 
and that, not to gratify vanity, but, as Chrysostom says, ‘ to benefit the 
weak in Christ.’’’ There is not, I maintain, when fairly interpreted, 
even ‘‘the appearance of arrogance’”’ in these words; but, as I before 
showed, a plain matter-of-fact statement, that whatever opinions the 
apostles, or some of them, may have entertained upon the subject of 
circumcision as pertaining to the Gentile converts, or however they may 
have comported themselves in the matter, it could in nowise affect his 
case either as to doctrine or to practice, for from them he had received 
no communication or injunction whatever. 

In the commencement of the sentence there is indeed an allusion 
(orotod wore jaav) to some measure of inconsistency attaching in some 
way to some of the apostles; but so far from its being paraded ostenta- 
tiously, or descanted upon with arrogance or severity, it is introduced 
in a spirit of diffidence and mildness, spoken of as a thing of the past 
(qouv), and adverted to of necessity, in self-vindication, and in defence 
of the fundamental truth of the gospel committed to his charge, and 
under the shield too of a guast apology—‘‘ God is no respecter of per- 
sons.” 
© Ilpcowrov Ocos dvOpurov ot AawBave, ‘God accepteth not the 
person of man’—an expression ‘‘ used by the LXX. to translate a He- 
brew phrase, meaning to show partiality or favour, and this either in a 
good sense, as Mal. 1. 8, or in a bad one, as Mal. ii. 9. It is used in the 
latter sense in the New Testament. Hence the words zpoowroXnrzys, 
Acts, x. 34, and zpocwrodn ia, Rom. xi. 11; Eph. vi. 9.’’—Bagez. 
What the precise manner may be in which it is intended to apply, affords, 
however, room for conjecture, there being no sure grounds in the sen- 
tence for arriving at an exact conclusion. However, upon a considera- 
tion of the circumstances under which it is used, the following sugges- 
tion, it is presumed, cannot be far from the mark :—‘ God does not, 
cannot shut his eyes to the faults of his creatures, be they high or low. 
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And the servant of the living God, in whom is the spirit of his Master, 
in the discharge of his sacred duties, must lay aside all fulse delicacy in 
his dealing with men and with things, when the interests of religion 
are at stake.’ To apply the maxim in the present instance—the de- 
fence of his gospel, and of his own consistency as a minister of Jesus 
Christ, called for an allusion to the shortcomings ofsxome, and there was 
no reason why he should affect a concealment. Eminent as they might 
be in the estimation of the church, ‘God accepteth no man’s person,’ 
that he should pass over their faults in silence, when the cause of truth 
required outspokenness upon his part. 

As to any supposable contrast between what the apostles really 
were and what they professed to be (‘‘ whether they were or were not 
the very vrep\iay arcoroXo’’), it is totally out of the question, being 
founded upon a sheer misconception of the object of the passage, and 
the import of the terms used, ovvto! zote Faoar, as 1 before observed, 
referring not to general character, but to their behaviour upon some 
particular time and occasion which is the subject of allusion here, wore, 
‘once,’ sci/., in the affair of the circumcision of the Gentiles; and the 
phrase ’aro t&v foxovvtwy eival zt, being expressive, not of any doubt or 
suspicion as to the sincerity of the profession of those to whom it ap- 
plied, but of the acknowledged esteem and reverence In which they 
were held by all parties in the church, and by none, we may be assured, 
more unfejgnedly or more heartily than by St. Paul himeclt. 

‘ Ovdéév rpocavebevto, ‘they upon their part laid (upon me) no 
Injunction beyond what I was subjected to before.’ AvatiOyut, literally, 
‘to set up upon’; in the middle voice, in which form alone it occurs in 
the New Testament, ‘to lay up (or set up on) in one's own behalf;’ in 
later usage (the original idea, however, not being lost sight of), ‘ to 
communicate,’ as we find it in Gal. 11. 6, or ‘to communicate for the 
purpose of consultation ;’ ‘to confer,’ as in Gial. i. 16. Here the com- 
pound IJPOSaveGevro, ‘they on thcir part laid (upon me) no fresh or 
additional injunction.’ 

Verse 7.—* ’AdAad tovvarytiov, ‘but on the contrary.’ So far from 
communicating anything to me by way of injunction, or conferring any 
authority upon me, as though I had nccd of either, they, on the con- 
trary, seeing from the evidence that was laid before them that I was 
entrusted with the gospel of the uncircumcision, as fully and unreserv- 
edly as Peter with the gospel of the circumcision, gave to me and Bar- 
nabas right hands of fellowship. Alford’s idea of ‘ the contraricty’ ex- 
pressed in these terms, namely, ‘‘that instead of strengthening the 
hands of Paul, they left him to fight his own battle,” is extravagant 
and visionary, and at variance with the fact stated, ‘that they extended 
to Paul and Barnabas right hands of fellowship, and divided the field 
of labour betwecn them.* 


* “The order is, dAAG rodvarvrioy 'TaxwBoc cai Kngag cai ‘lwavyne, ot do- 
Kovyrec orvAot elvat, iddvrec... kai yvdvreg... Oebtdc ECweay, x. t. A. Schole- 
field justly observes that, by interposing the nominative between the two participles, 
our tors have confused the sense.’’—Baace. 


' 
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> To ebayyedoyv tHe adxpoBvotcas, gen. subjecti, ‘the gospel of or be- 
longing to the uncircumcision’ (écpoBvorias, abstract for concrete),—of 
which he was the depository or trustee for the Gentiles. This trust 
the Apostle recognises elsewhere—‘‘ J am a@ debtor both to the Greeks 
and to the Barbarians, to the wise and to the unwise,” Rom. i. 14, 
having received the gospel in trust for the whole world. We are not, 
however, to conclude from this expression that the ministry of St. Paul 
was exclusively confined to the Gentiles (on the contrary, see Acts, 
xvii. 2, 10, xvill. 5, xix. 3), any more than the ministry of Peter was 
exclusively applied to the Jews (¢ contra, see Acts, x.), but that the 
principal engagement of Paul lay with the uncircumcision, as that of 
Peter with the circumcision. 

VERSE 8.—* ‘O yap évepyqoas Metpw, ‘For he that wrought effectu- 
ally for Peter.’ Tletpy, dat. commodi, ‘‘not governed by the ey in 
evepynoas (as Alford well remarks), the meaning of this preposition 
being already expressed in the word évepyetv, and having therefore no 
force to pass on.”* This sentence 1s evidently parenthetical, and expla- 
natory of the preceding statement. He had just observed that the 
apostles, ‘‘having seen,” that is, being satisfied in their own minds, 
that he was entrusted with the gospel of the uncircumcision (xa@ws, 
‘just as,’ in manner and extent, for there is nothing to limit the appli- 
cation), as distinctly and fully as Peter was with the gospel of the cir- 
cumcision, and going on to notice what happened consequentially 
thereon, namely, that they gave right hands of fellowship to Barnabas 
and himself, introduces parenthetically the grounds upon which that 
conclusion was founded, scz/., that in both instances alike the divine ap- 
pointment was signified by the effectual working of God, the nature of 
the working to be deduced from the object to which it is applied, and 
that object is distinctly defined—ets azoarovqv, that is, to the due and 
effective discharge of the apostolic office. 

Whatever, therefore, qualified the apostles for such a discharge, 
must of necessity have been included in the evepynua 10d Oeod (the ef- 
fectual working of God). We must understand, therefore, in the first 
place, those miraculous gifts and powers by which their divine authority 
was attested, which we find expressly ascribed to the energizing of God 
(1 Cor. xii. 6, 11); and, secondly, that divine aid and assistance by 
which they were supported and carried forward triumphantly in the 
exercise of their sacred office, which likewise we find attributed to the 
same divine source (Col. 1. 28, 29). These evidences then having been 
duly laid before them, as by reference to Acts, xv. 4, we find that they 
were, and the apostles James, Cephas, and John, apprehending with their 
minds and knowing in their hearts (the climax probably presented, 
iSovves referring to mental vision, yvovtes to spiritual apprehension,— 
the conviction of the mind and the conviction of the heart) the grace 


* That the force of the preposition is expended within the word itsclf is appa- 
rent, from the constant use of the preposition ¢y, when the sphere within which the 
operation is supposed to take place is intended to be expressed. For examples, see 

ark, vi. 14; Jom. vii. 5; Eph. i. 20, et af. 
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that was given to him, “gave to Paul and to Barnabas right hands 
of fellowship.”’ 

VERSE 9.—* Tyv xapiv tyv SoOctcay por, ‘the grace that was given 
unto me’—the grace of apostleship, that which was the immediate sub- 
ject of discussion, the apostleship of the. uncircumcision—to which 
also he refers in another place: ‘‘To me, who am less than the least of 
all s@ints, is thes grace given, that I should preach among the Gentiles the 
unsearchable riches of Christ,” Eph. iii. 8. 

> Acftas xorvwvias, ‘right hands of fellowship,’ a qualitative geni- 
tive, specifying the kind of right hands intended, sez/., ‘‘ right hands of 
fellowship.” Right hands clasped have been universally regarded as 
an emblem of fellowship. The giving, therefore, of a right hand was 
an acknowledgment upon the part of the profferer ‘ of a fellowship’ then 
commencing, or subsisting at the time. The same emblem was also 
used to denote ‘compact or agreement;’ nevertheless, fellowship and 
compact are two several ideas, and, though both represented by the 
same emblem, are not by any means to be confounded together, or re- 
garded as necessarily conjomed. The emblem here intended is ex- 
pressly defined to be the right hand of ‘fellowship,’ being the result of 
evidence adduced that both parties were called of God to the same 
sacred office. Bloomfield, therefore, is not justified in supposing that 
“here it would seem that both fellowship and compact are meant—the 
former principally, the latter secondarily,’’ in which supposition he 
thinks that he is borne out by the insertion of the clause introduced 
by “va at the close of the ninth verse; for the division of labour 
there referred to by no means appears to be the result of ‘compact’ con- 
firmed between the parties by the joining of hands, but merely an ar- 
rangement of convenience, to reach no farther or to last no longer than 
the service of the good cause in which they were respectively engaged 
would seem to require; accordingly, we find it dispensed with on sun- 
dry and manifold occasions. 

© Koeywvias, ‘of fellowship,’ not with the body of Christ generally, 
i.e. ‘Christian fellowship,’ but with the company of the apostles— 
‘ apostolic fellowship.’ As a Christian brother, it is probable that he had 
been long known and acknowledged by the apostles, but as an accredited 
apostle of the Lord Jesus Christ never formally till now. It is observ- 
able that Barnabas, who was not, strictly speaking, an apostle (though 
loosely styled a thirteenth apostle by some), is associated with Paul in 
the receiving the right hand of fellowship; but it is quite plain that 
Paul is regarded as the principal personage throughout ; it is Avs autho- 
rity as an apostle which is the subject of investigation ; it is for him 
that the signs of an apostle are said to have been wrought similarly as 
for Peter ; and it is to hem, consequently, upon the recognition of those 
signs, that the right hand of fellowship is principally extended. Bar- 
nabas, however, being his companion in travel, and associated with him 
generally in the ministry of the word, as well as in this particular mis- 
sion from the church of Antioch, is included in this act of recognition, 
but each in his proper sphere and position. ‘‘ Paul they acknowledged to 
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be an apostle of equal rank and authority with themselves, and Barna- 
bas they acknowledged to be a minister sent forth by the Holy Ghost 
to preach the gospel to the Gentiles: this distinction it is necessary to 
make, because it does not appear that Barnabas was an apostle in the 
proper sense of the word.”—M‘Knieut tm loco. On the separation of 
the genitive (xouvwyas) from its governing noun (éefas), Alford ob- 
serves, that ‘‘it is made here because what follows respects rather*«ou- 
vwvias than edwxav’’—fellowship, to wit, in the apostolic office, ‘‘ that 
we should go unto the Gentiles, and they unto the cireumcision.”’ 

VERSE 10.—* Movoy tv rrwxiy iva pynpovevwpev, ‘only that we 
should remember the poor.’ There appears to be a general consent 
amongst commentators that ‘‘the poor’ in this place means the poor 
saints at Jerusalem, who in the arrangement above mentioned, that 
Paul should devote himself to the ministry of the Gentiles, might seem 
to be overlooked or disregarded. And this appropriation of the term is 
borne out by the fact, that it was the constant practice of the Apostle, 
wherever he went, to make collections for the poor, amongst the Gentile 
converts, and transmit them to Jerusalem. To this practice he refers 
in the following words :—‘‘ Now I go to Jerusalem to minister unto the 
saints,” that is, to carry to them the alms and contributions which he 
had collected for them through the churches; ‘‘ for it hath pleased them 
of Macedonia and Achaia to make a certain contribution for the poor 
saints which are at Jerusalem,’’ meaning thereby of Jewish extraction ; 
for immediately he adds—‘“‘ for if the Gentiles have been made partakers 
of their spiritual things, their duty is also to minister unto them in car- 
nal things.””—See Rom. xv. 25, e¢ seg. In another place he gives di- 
rections how these collections were to be made :—‘‘ Upon the first day of 
the week (the Christian Sabbath) let every one of you lay by him in 
store, as God hath prospered him, that there be no gatherings (collec- 
tions) when I come; and when I come, whomsoever ye shall approve by 
your letters, them will I send ¢o bring your laberality to Jerusalem.” — 
1 Cor. xvi. 23. 

But it is by no means so generally agreed how this injunction, ‘‘ only 
that we should remember the poor” (novoy rwv wrwxwy, K.7. 2X.) is 
(constructively) introduced. Some consider it ‘‘ a limiting clause, de- 
pendent on éefias edweay, and expressive of the condition attached to 
the general compact—‘ we were to go to the Gentiles, they to the cir- 
cumcision,’ with this stipulation only, that we were not to forget the 
poor in Judea’ (Ellicott and Alford). But, independently of the fact 
above adverted to, that there was positively no compact at all, but 
merely an acknowledgment of apostolic fellowship, and an understand- 
ing as to the fields of labour which they were respectively to occupy, it 
is difficult to apprehend how a commission emanating from God could 
be limited or affected by any stipulation appended to it by man. 
Bloomfield indeed regards it as an ellipsis, and supplies aérodvtey, or 
Tapaxahoovres, or some such word, ‘the complete sense being (they 
did not wish to impede or circumscribe our liberty of action as apostles 
by any rules or directions of theirs), but they only desired that we 
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should be mindful of the poor.’”’ But it is uncritical to encumber the 
sentence with words not found in the text, when we have only to go 
back to ovéév wpocaveOevto of verse 6 to find the government re- 
quired. 
The construction is natural and easy—ovcev mpocaveOevto, povoy 
(xpocaveOevto understood) twv mrwxwy iva, «.t.. Itis to be borne 
in mind, that throughout the entire of this context the Apostle’s sole 
object is to evince, that whatever tendency some of his brethren might 
have exhibited at one period (and that the very period to which refe- 
rence is now made) to Jewish rites and ceremonies, it was matter of in- 
difference to him, inasmuch as, in the conference which took place at 
Jerusalem (or indeed at any other time), they enjoined upon him no- 
thing. Having so far proceeded in declaring what they did not do, he 
branches off (verses 7, 8, 9) parenthetically to state what they did do— 
‘¢Qn the contrary, they fully recognised my independent position as an 
apostle of Jesus Christ, and divided the field of labour between us;”’ 
and then, resuming his direct discourse, he continues—‘ only that we 
should remember the poor,’’ which, when read connectedly with the 
preceding words (the parenthesis being shut off), is to this effect: ‘they 
communicated to (or enjoined upon) me nothing, only that I should re- 
member the poor’”—an exception so immaterial in itself, that it could 
not be regarded as affecting the general question of his independence as 
an apostle of Jesus Christ—a construction which has the recommenda- 
tion of an exact correspondence with the subject in hand, without 
straining the language of the text, or the addition of supplementary 
words. 

>40 cai Eorovéaca, adto tovTe, Toujoat, ‘which I was also anxious, 
that same, to do.’ The construction above submitted of the early part 
of the verse receives further confirmation from the introduction of these 
words, which upon any other view of the connexion are comparatively 
unmeaning and pointless, but upon the construction there proposed as- 
sume considerable pertinency and force. The clause commencing & xaé 
€owovéaca, and concluding with soroat, is not to be regarded as a de- 
scription of the Apostle’s alacrity in the performance of the duty assigned 
him. If that had been the object, it would have been sufficiently effected 
by the words & xa eoroveaca TWOwoal, without the additional words 
which follow; but the introduction of ado tod70 gives a new colouring 
to the whole passage, being a reference to the injunction aforesaid in 
some particular aspect, only to be deduced from the context. Ifit had 
been some great difficulty which had been imposed upon the Apostle, 
‘which also, that same,’”’ would imply ‘ which also, great and arduous 
as it was, I was ready to undertake;’ or, had it been some act of humi- 
liation that was required of him, ‘ which also that same, degrading and 
humiliating to my feelings as it might be, I did not shrink from per- 
forming ;’ but here all that was prescribed to him was, that he should 
remember the poor, ‘ which also that same, trifling and inconsiderable 
as it was, I was anxious myself to perform;’ where éorovéaca re- 
presents, not the haste with which the Apostle proceeded to carry the 
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injunction into effect, but the alacrity with which he took it in hand. 
Observe now how effectively the relation of this incident bears upon the 
purpose in view. ‘I met the apostles, indeed, in conclave at Jerusalem ; 
but so little was my course of action affected by that interview, that I 
received but one injunction at their hands, namely, that I should re- 
member the poor; and that same, inconsiderable as it was, positively 
uncalled for and unneeded, inasmuch as I was willing and anxious of 
mine ownself to attend to it.’ Kaé may possibly be regarded here, not 
merely as copulative, but ‘ ascensive’ (‘even’); ‘which duty I not only 
undertook, but (xaé éorodédaca) even with the utmost alacrity and 
zeal.’ 

Verse 11.—*’Ore 66 90, x. 7. . In this paragraph the Apostle 
passes on to the notice of a further occurrence, illustrative of the same 
position, namely, his absolute independence of Peter and the rest of the 
Apostles in the course which he pursued, and the steady and determined 
resistance which circumcision and Jewish ordinances, when attempted 
to be imposed upon the Gentile converts, invariably encountered at his 
hands. ‘‘ And (é¢ continuative and oppositive as in verse 4) when Peter 
came to Antioch’’ (which event took place subsequently to the interview 
just detailed), “I withstood him’ (dvréoryy adr), not timidly and 
cautiously, behind his back, but boldly and manfully ‘“‘to his face”’ 
(cata mpoowrov),* 

> Kateyywopevos Hv, ‘he was condemned,’ or ‘stood condemned.’ 
The translation in the Authorized Version presents a plain and appro- 
priate sense, and such as, from our imperfect knowledge of the cir- 
cumstance referred to, we should have been fully satisfied to accept. 
Nevertheless, the form of the verb is too strong for us; the participle 
perfect passive is capable of no other translation than that adopted above, 
‘he was condemned,’ or ‘ stood condemned.’ 

It is possible that this circumstance having occurred subsequently 
to the return of Paul and Barnabas to Antioch, bringing with them the 
decree of the council relative to the noncircumcision of the Gentiles, the 
inconsistency of Peter’s conduct, glaring and unjustifiable as it would 
seem, gave occasion to serious displeasure to the better-minded portion of 
the church (that is, of the Gentiles, for the Jews to a man sided with 
Peter); and that Paul, being the leader of the anti-judaistic section, feel- 
ing that an important crisis had arrived, and that the very existence of 
gospel liberty was imperilled, gave expression to the general feeling, 
and, in the exercise of his apostolic authority, rebuked him openly (the 


* “Chrysostom and Jerome are here followed by Erasmus and A Lapide in a 
strange departure from honesty, common sense, and sound criticism ; and translating 
kara mpoc., ‘in appearance,’ say that Paul’s opposition was feigned and (as Elsner 
says of § erome) ‘pias fraudes minus pie defendunt.’ If any desire to be shown the 
absurdity and wickedness of such a supposition, they may read Augustine’s letters 
to Jerome, in which he opposes the idea. St. Paul, indeed, sufficiently explains him- 
self by éurpooGey ravrwy, in verse 14; but we have the very expression in the 
LXX., Deut. vii. 24, xi. 25; Jud. ii. 14, showing that it means open opposition.” 
— Baca. 
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supposition of Ellicott). But I am more disposed to agree with Alford, 
that ‘“‘ St. Paul would hardly have waited for the prompting of others 
to pronounce his condemnation of Peter,” but that the condemnation 
here contemplated was not by the Christians at Antioch and Paul at 
their head, but by hts own act ; in other words, ‘ he was sclf-condemned’ 
—convicted by his own conduct of ‘ inconsistency,’ the nature and ex- 
tent of which inconsistency is fully set forth and established in the ar- 
gument which follows. 

Verse 12.—* Twas ao ‘laxwBov, ‘certain persons from James.’ 
Though it is not expressly asserted in these words, nor are we at liberty 
certainly to conclude from anything that is here stated, that these per- 
sons were sent down upon a mission from James to effect the revolu- 
tion which they did, or that they even fairly represented the sentiments 
of that distinguished apostle, yet from the suggestive manner in which 
his name is introduced in connexion with them (70 ’laxw ov rather than 
dro ‘lepocoNvpwy), which is, to say the least of it, suspicious, I am in- 
clined to think that in some manner and to some extent James was im- 
plicated in the temporary defection of Peter,—a supposition which may 
not improbably account for the ovote: rote joav (plural) of a former 
verse (v. 6). 

Upon the first glance it might be considered that the question at 
issue here was not precisely the same that had been mooted and defi- 
nitively settled at the council of Jerusalem,—the question there being, 
‘whether it was incumbent upon the Gentile conrerts to keep the law of 
Moses in its ritualistic observances in order to salvation ;’ whereas the 
question involved in Peter’s case would scem to be, whether it was 
lawful for a man who was by birth a Jew to dispense with the ceremo- 
nial law, and eat with the Gentiles? If such a distinction could be 
established, it might go some length to palliate the otherwise inexcusable 
aberration of Peter, as originating in misconception and ignorance. Peter, 
it seems, had been in the habit of associating with the Gentiles daily at 
their meals, until the arrival of certain partics from Jerusalem; but 
when they came, and objected and remonstrated, and evidently intimi- 
dated him with their presence, he pusillanimously gave way, and with- 
drew from their society, the rest of the Jews following his example. 

But, after all, the question is practically the same: Peter’s with- 
drawing himself from the Gentile converts, through the intimidation of 
those from James, was no mere assertion of his own personal liberty 
to eat and drink as he pleased, but a virtual condemnation of Gentile 
fashion, and an indircct attempt to compel them to conform to the usages 
of the Jews. As such, evidently, it was regarded by St. Paul; for the 
whole weight of his remonstrance is rested upon this point: ‘If thou, 
being a Jew, livest after the manner of the Gentiles, and not as do the 
Jews, why compellest thou the Gentiles to live as do the Jews ?” 

> Meta Tuy COviv ovvynoOev, ‘he ate (or was in the habit of eating) 
with the Gentiles’—evidently the Gentile converts to Christianity, for 
with none others would he associate. Under Mosaic discipline it was 
unlawful for a Jew, under any pretence or circumstance whatsoever, to 
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associate with Gentiles. To this prohibition Peter adverts upon his 
first introduction to Cornelius: ‘‘ Ye know that it is an unlawful thing 
for a man that is a Jew to keep company with, or to come unto one of 
another nation; but God hath showed me (by the vision recorded, Acts, 
x. 11), that I should not call any man common or unclean.””—Acts, x. 28, 
To which vision he afterwards alludes in his speech in the council, and 
indeed was mainly influenced by it in giving his decision as he did, to 
put not ‘“‘a yoke upon the neck of the disciples which neither our fa- 
thers nor we were able to bear.’’ In the spirit of this decision, we find 
him at Antioch eating and drinking with the Gentiles, until he suffered 
himself to be drawn aside by those of the circumcision, when he with- 
drew from their society, and so doing imperilled the great truth which 
he was expressly commissioned to uphold. Upon which defalcation 
M‘Knight judiciously observes: —‘‘ Though the gift of inspiration be- 
stowed on the apostles secured them from error in doctrine, it did not 
preserve them from all imprudence and sin in conduct, as is plain from 
this instance; therefore the most advanced, whether in knowledge or 
virtue, warned by Peter’s example, ought to take heed lest they fall.” 

¢*Ymréotednev xaé dgwpifev cavrov, ‘he pusillanimously drew back, 
and separated himself.’ On these two verbs Ellicott observes, ‘‘ The first 
does not mark the secret; the second, the open course (Matth.), but sim- 
ply the wnttzal and more completed acts, respectively.” I agree with 
Bagge that ‘Eavrov, being coupled with tvéoredXev, gives it the sense of 
the middle voice (see Jelf, Gr. Gr., 363, 4), ‘to dread,’ ‘to shrink back :’ 
‘‘he shrunk back, and separated himeelf.’—Bacer. 

@ Tovs éx mwepirougs, ‘those of the circumcision.’ We may confi- 
dently affirm that this expression does not contemplate the whole body 
of the Jewish converts inclusively ; for a large portion of them, we have 
reason to apprehend, indeed all that were at Antioch at the time, fol- 
lowed Peter in his hypocrisy, ‘‘ fearing them of the circumcision.’ They 
were then but a section of the Jewish converts who are so designated 
(those who had come down from Jerusalem), who were more than ordi- 
narily zealous for circumcision and the law of Moses, most probably of 
the sect of the Pharisees, of whom we read that ‘‘ there arose up certain 
of the sect of the Pharisees which believed, saying, that it was needful 
to circumcise them (the Gentiles), and to command them to keep the 
law of Moses.”’—Acts, xv. 5. In the same restricted sense, apparently, 
the expression occurs in the Epistle to Titus— For there are many un- 
raly and vain talkers and deceivers, specially they of the circumcision 
(of dx wepstouys) Whose mouths must be stopped.’’—Tit. 1. 10, 11. It 
is not to be imagined that the Apostle intended to stigmatize the whole 
body of Jewish converts as ‘‘vain and unruly talkers,” which should 
have been the case were the words to be taken in an unlimited sense. 
It is moreover to be observed that the expression in that place is not 
padwora ex THS TeptTouys, a8 though these troublesome and vain babblers 
were principally of the sect of the Jews, that is, the Jewish portion of 
the Christian church; but padcota OI ex wepsrouys, as though an entire 
class of persons, whosoever they might be, were collectively designated. 
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In like manner it is reasonable to conclude that the expression before us 
embraced only a section of the Jewish believers, who either from their 
extravagant admiration of the Jewish ritual assumed to themselves the 
title, or (more probably), from the vehemency with which they advo- 
cated its claims, were denominated by others of €« wepstouys. 

Verse 13.—* LvvurecpiOycay avrw ‘practised dissimulation (lite- 
rally ‘ played a part’) together with him.’ That Peter in this instance 
erred, not from ignorance or any misconception of the true plan of sal- 
vation as respected the Gentiles, is evident, not only from his’ address 
to Cornelius (Acts, x. 28), but also from the plain testimony of St. 
Paul, who informs us that Peter was actuated in this instance by an 
unworthy timidity, ‘‘ fearing them of the circumcision,’’ and not ad- 
verting, in all probability, to the pernicious effect which his vacillat- 
ing policy was calculated to have upon the truth of the gospel: hence 
his conduct is characteristically stigmatized as hypocritical and 
delusive. 

And that the Jews at Antioch who followed his example were 
equally dissemblers with himself, and acting in the tecth of their own 
convictions, if even we had not direct testimony (cvvurexpiOncav) to 
that effect, might easily be inferred from the consideration that they 
were the first to hear the decision of the apostles, ‘to impose no yoke 
upon the Gentiles which they were not able to bear,’ and “‘ they rejoiced 
Jor the consolation.” —Acts, xv. 31. Calvin’s comment upon this cir- 
cumstance is deserving of regard :—‘‘ This shows us how cautiously we 
ought to guard against giving way to the opinions of men, lest an im- 
moderate desire to please, or an undue dread of giving offence, should 
turn us aside from the right path. If this might happen to Peter, how 
much more easily may it happen to us, if we are not duly careful!” 

’*Oore cai BapvaBas, ‘insomuch that even Barnabas,’ «ai, ‘ ascen- 
sive,’ “even Barnabas,’”’ a man not naturally of a timid or vacillating 
spirit—a man who had hazarded his life with Paul for the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ (Acts, xv. 16)—who, upon this very question of cir- 
cumcision, had maintained by his side ‘‘no small discussion and dispu- 
tation” with the judaizing brethren—who, by reason of that very 
steadfastness and tenacity of purpose (we may well suppose), was se- 
lected as a fit and proper person to accompany St. Paul to Jerusalem 
‘‘to the apostles and elders upon this question,’ and was made, with 
him, the honoured instrument of carrying back their righteous decision 
to the church, ‘‘to put no yoke upon the Gentiles which they were not 
able to bear’’—even Barnabas (such is the force of bad example when 
exhibited by persons in exalted position), upon this very question upon 
which he was so well informed, and had acted hitherto with so much 
spirit and resolution, ‘‘ was carried away with them by their dissimu- 
lation.” 

© Suvari On, ‘was carried away together with them’—a compound 
verb, well suited to express the action contemplated—‘ was carried 
away’ (a70)—‘in company with’ (ovv)—the instrument by which, (79 
vroxpioe) ‘by their hypocrisy’—a metaphor taken from the case of 
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persons involuntarily carried along by the pressure of a crowd, or swept 
away by the resistless force of a torrent.* 

_ VERSE 14.—*°Ore ovK cpOorodode.y mpos., x. 7.d., ‘ that they walk 
not straight towards,’ &c. ‘The not walking according to the truth 
of the gospel,’ or, as Bloomfield paraphrases it, ‘‘the not acting with 
that straightforwardness which the spirit of the gospel requires,” the 
sense usually attributed to these words, falls far short of the full de- 
velopment of the gravity of the offence with which Peter and his asso- 
ciates are here charged. Such a dereliction of duty would doubtless have 
lamentably disturbed their own peace of mind, despoiled them of pre- 
sent comfort, and jeoparded their future happiness; but error of deeper 
dye is here described—evil of greater magnitude, which, had it been al- 
lowed to pass unrebuked, might have extended its baleful influence to 
the remotest verge of time, and involved in its unhappy consequences 
ages yet unborn. The tendency of Peter’s dissimulation, by attributing 
undue efficacy to the law, was to subvert the gospel of the grace of 
God—to cancel the entire work of the Redeemer—to reduce to a nul- 
lity the sacrifice of the death of Christ (see v. 21), and to expose its un- 
happy authors to the penalties of a certain and ruthless anathema (see 
ch. i. 8). The translation of these words is incorrect, the literal mean- 
ing being, ‘ when I perceived that they are not walking right, or taking 
right steps towards the establishment or the maintenance of the truth 
of the gospel.’ The primary meaning of op0orodew is ‘ to walk straight 
forward,’ hence, figuratively, ‘to take aright course’—zpos, ‘ towards,’ 
figuratively, ‘for the accomplishment of,’ an object. That object is dis- 
tinctly defined here, ‘‘towards tHe Truts of the gospel’’—an expression 
of frequent occurrence in St. Paul’s writings, and uniformly in the 
same sense—the grand leading truth which is the characteristic of the 
gospel of grace—‘ man’s salvation independently of legal works.’ This 
cardinal truth was jeopardized by the conduct of Peter, who practically 
taught that the observance of Jewish rites and ceremonies was essential 
to salvation—that ‘‘unless a man was circumcised, and kept the whole 
law, he could not be saved,’’ thereby renouncing ‘ the liberty whereunto 
Christ hath made us free,’ ‘entangling us once more in the yoke of 
bondage,’ and reducing us to that state of hopeless apostacy in which 
‘‘Christ shall profit us nothing.’”’ Such also seems to have been the 
impression of Calvin, that Peter, by his dissimulation, and halting be- 
tween two opinions, compromised tHe Trutx of the gospel; his words 
are these :—‘‘ The proper road to the truth of the gospel was to unite the 
Gentiles with the Jews, in such a manner that the true doctrine should 
not be injured. But to bind the consciences of godly men by an obli- 


* ‘The infinitive is used with wore ‘ when the result or effect follows from, and 
is, as if were, necessarily implied in the nature of something’ (Jelf, Gr. Gr., 863, 
2a). The indicative is used ‘when the thing spoken of is to be represented 
primarily in its character of an action or fact; so that this is rather brought for- 
ward, while its other character of a result is not wholly lost sight of, but only kept 
in the background: hence it signifies something really following from the principal 
verb, but not immediately or of necessity (Jelf, Gr. Gr., 863, 2, 1).”—Baaaz. 
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gation to keep the law, and to bury in silence the doctrine of liberty, 
. ‘was to purchase unity at an exorbitant price.” —CaLvIn, 1 Jo00. 

The choice of the preposition in this place, xpos vice card, is immea- 
surably in favour of this translation. For though, admittedly, Instances 
may be adduced from the New Testament where zpos signifies ‘suitably 
to, agreeably to,’ yet it is submitted that they are but rare, and not 
strictly i in point ; for they are cases where pos occurs in non-connexion 
with ‘a verb of motion,’ which materially alters the case. In connexion 
with such verbs, Meyer’s assertion appears to be unanswerable—‘ St. 
Paul always expresses ‘ rule,’ ‘measure,’ &c., after verbs eunds by xara, 
not zpos.’ What Ellicott means by saying ‘that motion is much 
more obscurely expressed in dpOomodciv than wepirateiy (St. Paul’s 
favourite verb of moral motion), which appears in all the instances that 
Meyer has adduced,” is incomprehensible to me; for methinks no word 
- In the Greek language more emphatically denotes motion than opOoTro- 
dew in its primary and proper signification, in which sense it is con- 
tended that it should be accepted here. Alford’s version, ‘“‘ to behave 
uprightly towards (with a view to) maintaining and propagating the 
truth of the gospel’ is a step in the right direction, but not sufficiently 
literal or explicit; and his paraphrase of “ the truth (‘‘the unadulte- 
rated character’’) of the gospel” plainly exceptionable. On the force of 
the expression, ‘‘ the truth of the gospel,” see ver. 5°, ch. 1. 1 °.* 

> "EurpooOey wavtwyv, ‘before all men,’ openly, above-board, 
without any attempt at concealment, adduced here in proof of indepen- 
dence of action, and possibly, too, in contrast with his previous commu- 
nication upon the same subject (ver. 2), which was made, not (cum pos- 
Gev mavtwy) ‘before all men,’ ‘ but («az’ éécav) in private.’ St. Peter’s 
conduct in this instance was an offence against public morals, being 
done advertently and hypocritically, and therefore publicly to be re- 
primanded. The reproof administered by Paul was intended not only 
for Peter, but for all those who participated in his dissimulation, and 
for those in every age who may be guilty of like unfaithfulness, in 
order to their correction—a carrying out to the letter of his own in- 
junction to Timothy—‘“‘ Them that sin rebuke before all, that others 
also may fear.’’—1 Tim. v. 20. 

° "EOvixés Fis, ‘thou livest after the manner of Gentiles’—as Gen- 
tiles do who are not subject to the law of Moses, that is, regardless of 
Jewish ordinances—a course of life which Peter pursued when he con- 
sorted and eat with the Gentiles. The use of the present tense ({fs) is 
not without its significance. Hence we infer that Peter, though he had 
ostensibly withdrawn from the society of the Gentiles, had nd intention 
in so doing to surrender his Christian liberty, or to engage himself to 
any course of life different from that in which he had been previously 
living—in Gentile fashion. Had he undergone any change of senti- 


* Calvin’s translation, “‘ ubi vidissem quod non recto pede incederent ad verita- 
tem evangelii,”’ is strictly literal, and, as above explained, exhibits the full meaning 
of the passage. 
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ment upon the subject, it would have been competent to him to have 
replied, ‘True, I fell into the error of living after the manner of the 
Gentiles, but I have retraced my steps, and am now conforming to the 
strictest fashion of the Jews,’ and the apostle’s rebuke would have 
fallen harmless to the ground. But seeing that he had only abandoned 
it hypocritically, for a purpose, while maintaining as firmly as ever his 
immunity from legal obligation, the admonition of the apostle came 
home to him with unabated forcee—cOvicis Lis. 

*"Avayxdges, ‘compellest thou’—not by ‘physical compulsion, but 
by moral suasion. The influence of example in high places is so strong, 
that it amounts to a species of compulsion. 

*"Tovdatgew and ‘lovéaieis Hv, not strictly synonymous: the 
former more properly denotes the entrance upon the Jewish state; the 
latter, the living in accordance with its requirements—the one more 
fitly applied to a Gentile, the other to a professed Jew. 

Verse 15.—* ‘Hpels. guoet “lovdatos, x. 7. % Having in the pre- 
ceding verse briefly stated the purport of his argument with Peter—‘‘If 
thou, being a Jew, livest after the manner of the Gentiles, why com- 
pellest thou the Gentiles to become Jews?” the Apostle proceeds in 
this and the succeeding verses to develop and apply his reasoning, fol- 
lowing it up to its legitimate conclusion, the absurdity, not to say pro- 
fanity, involved in the course which he condemns. 

There is no portion, perhaps, of St. Paul’s writings involved in 
deeper obscurity than the section upon which we are now entering. To 
give an idea of the lack of knowledge which prevails upon this subject, 
I have only to transcribe the following paragraph from Dr. Bloomfield’s 
exposition #2 loco:—‘‘ It is not agreed among editors and commentators: 
whether the Apostle’s address to Peter terminates at verse 14, or is 
carried forward ; and, if so, where it terminates. Many think it is con- 
tinued to the end of the chapter, while some suppose it terminates at 
verse 17; others, at verse 16; others, again, at vowov, in verse 16; and 
others, at verse 14. Weighty reasons are alleged in support of the first 
and last of these opinions. The question is, I apprehend, one that can-: 
not be brought to any absolute decision.” And he adduces the autho-. 
rity of another learned critic (Schott) in support of his ‘ apprehension.’ 
That such should be the conviction of so recent a commentator as Dr. 
B., with the aid, it may be assumed, of almost everything which has 
been written upon the subject, may well excite our surprise; for me- 
thinks a plainer, simpler, more intelligible line of argument is not to 
be found within the compass of the Bible than that adopted by the 
Apostle here, if only we rightly apprehend the object to which it is ad- 
dressed. But if the drift of an argument be unknown, or, worse still, 
if it be mistaken, it is no wonder that the expositor should be involved 
in mazes of obscurity, or tossed about upon a sea of difficulty. 

According to the apprehension of Dr. Bloomfield, the object of the 
Apostle in introducing this subject is ‘to maintain the doctrine that a 
man is not justified by the works of the law, but by the faith of Christ.” 
But assuredly, though that important topic is incidentally handled in 
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the passage before us as being the subject of his dispute with Peter, it 
is by. no means to be regarded as the point to be established by it. No; 
the object of the Apostle is simple and definite, ‘ by reference to this ar- 
gument with Peter to show that at no period of his ministerial life did 
he for one moment countenance, much less inculcate, the doctrine of the 
circumcision of the Gentiles.’ His aim is, not to establish the doctrine 
of justification by faith (which is the distinct subject of a future section 
of the Epistle), but to vindicate his character from the aspersions of the 
judaizing teachers, preparatory to his entering upon that subject—an 
object which has engaged his attention from the commencement of the 
Epistle until now, and which only terminates with the conclusion of 
the present chapter.- With this conception of the scope of the passage 
before our minds, we shall experience no difficulty, I apprehend, in 
tracing step by step the argument as it proceeds, and determining the 
‘precise point at which it concludes, and marking the transition to ano- 
ther subject. But, before entering upon the investigation, it will be ex- 
pedient to make ourselves acquainted with the exact import of the 
terms in which it is enunciated. 

> duce, literally, ‘by nature,’ here, ‘ by birth’—a sense in which 
vers is of frequent occurrence in classical writers. 

°*Hyuets ‘lovdato, ‘we Jews’—not Peter and Paul only, though 
evidently included in the number, but, as the words import, ‘“‘we Jews,”’ 
@ common designation of all those Jews by birth who, being dissatisfied 
with their own system of works, had sought justification through faith 
in Christ. 

*loudatoe, ‘ Jews’—a word capable of a double import, according to 
the aspect in which it is viewed, indicating (1), ‘race or nationality,’ 
in which sense it is limited to the lineal descendants of Jacob; (2), 
‘religion,’ when it applies to the followers of the law of Moses, from 
-whatever stock they may have sprung, which law being promulgated 
to the Jews alone, the profession of it is called ‘lovéaicnos (Judaism). 
And for a man of another nation to assume its obligation is in Scripture 
language ‘lovéatGerv (to judaize). 

4 *ApuaptwXot, ‘ sinners —another term of varying import, according 
to the light in which it is regarded. Sometimes it is understood ‘ ge- 
nerally,’ as applicable to every child of Adam, Jew and Gentile alike, 
‘‘for all have sinned, and fallen short of the glory of God.’’—Rom. 
i. 23. At other times, ‘specially,’ as applied only to the Gentiles, in 
which sense it is coextensive with 7a €0vy. Accordingly, Whitby ob- 
serves, that ‘‘‘to be delivered into the hands of sinners’ (ets yeZpas 
dpaptwrov), Matt. xxvi. 45, is rendered ‘to be delivered to the Gen- 
tiles’ (rots eOveor), Luke, xviii. 32.” But, though co-extensive with, 
it is by no means equivalent to, 7a €Ovy, for it presents ta €Ovy in a 
special, namely, ‘a religious’ point of view. The recognition of this 
distinction is material to the understanding of the argument; for it ena- 
bles us to determine with exactness in what sense ‘Iovdazo. (Jews) oc- 
curs in this context, which would otherwise, as we have just seen, be 
equivocal. There is a marked antithesis in this place between Jews and 
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Gentiles; but from the selection of the term daaptwoé (sinners) as 
the designation for ‘ Gentiles,’ we distinctly learn that it is Gentiles i 
their religious aspect who are contemplated, and, consequently, it is Jews 
an ther religious aspect with whom they are compared,—a conclusion 
which, as we shall presently see, is essential to the full development of 
the Apostle’s argument. 

Verse 16.—*’Ef£ epywv vopov, ‘of legal works,’ €€ epywy denoting 
‘the source’ out of which justification 1s supposed to proceed, namely, 
‘works ;’ voxov gen, qualitatis, with an adjectival force, denoting the 
nature and.quality of the works contemplated. By epya voyev we are 
to understand, not works conformable to God’s law, i. e. ‘ordained works,’ 
but works capable of satisfying the requirements of God’s law, ‘meri- 
torious works.’ Neos with and vopues without the article, it is sub- 
mitted, are exponents of very different ideas, and should carefully be 
distinguished in translation. Nopos dnarthrous represents the idea of 
* obligation arising out of a law,’ namely, the obligation to discharge the 
duties imposed thereby with undeviating obedience, under sanction of 
rewards and punishments, the nature of the duties themselves forming 
no part of the conception; o vcpos, on the other hand, represents a spe- 
cific code of enactments, under such sanction to be obeyed. Noos (the 
abstract) is the same under every imaginable circumstance; 0 vopos (the 
concrete) varies with the object and the will of the legislator. Nopos, 
though inseparably attendant upon, is essentially distinct from o vepos, 
and therefore it is an error to translate them as though they were the 
same. 

In a large proportion of instances in which the words occur in the 
New Testament, it may be a matter of indifference in which way the sub- 
ject is presented by the writer, and consequently in which way they are 
translated, whether as ‘ the law’ out of which the obligation arises, or ‘the 
obligation’ which arises out of the law. Nevertheless, there are occa- 
sions when it is of the utmost importance to distinguish between them ; 
and indeed, as a general rule in Biblical interpretation, we cannot adhere 
too closely to the language of the original. Germs of precious truth, of 
which we have no conception at the present, may be wrapped in the 
folds of scriptural phraseology, which we have no right by an arbitrary 
and inaccurate translation to exclude from the contemplation of the 
general reader, and so retard, if not, possibly, prevent their development 
altogether. In the case before us, it is most material to the argument 
to make the distinction prescribed. To translate €& epywy vomov as 
though it were written ¢£ epywy tod vopov, is not only anomalous as 
a translation, but absolutely subversive of the force of the reasoning. 
A man may not be justified by ‘the works of the (ceremonial) law’ (the 
subject under discussion at present), but non constat that works of ano- 
ther description (‘ moral works,’ for instance) may not prove more effica- 
cious. But the Apostle’s statement, when faithfully interpreted, goes 
the length to say, ‘that a man cannot be justified by meritorious works 
of any kind or description whatsoever.’ 

A fitter example of the inconvenience arising from this defective 
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mode of translation could not be adduced than that furnished by this 
passage, as illustrated by Calvin :—‘‘ The Papists (he tells us), misled 
by Origen and Jerome, are of opinion, and lay it down as certain, that 
the dispute relates to shadows, and accordingly assert that by ‘ works 
of the law’ are meant ceremonies . . . for they see no absurdity in 
maintaining that ‘no man is justified by the works of the Jaw,’ and yet 
that ‘by merit of works we are accounted righteous in the sight of 
God.’ ”—Catvin, 1” loco. So that by simply limiting ‘ the law’ to which 
the observation applies to ‘the ceremonial law,’ they are enabled to 
evade the force of the Apostle’s reasoning altogether ; and their opponent, 
to meet them, is obliged to have recourse to such argument as this :— 
‘‘ But the context clearly proves that the moral law is also comprehended 
in these words; for almost everything which St. Paul afterwards advances 
belongs more properly to the moral than to the ceremonial law, and he 
is continually employed in contrasting the righteousness of the law 
with the free acceptance which God is pleased to bestow.” —Catvin, 
tn loco. 

But without stopping to arraign or to call in question the conclu- 
siveness of this answer, we ask how much more satisfactory would it 
have been, were we enabled to reply, ‘it matters not in what point of 
view you take it, whether it be the moral or the ceremonial law which 
is the subject of discussion here, the terms of the Apostle apply equally 
to both, that—by legal performances, be they of what kind they may, 
no man shall stand accepted in the sight of God.’ And this is pre- 
cisely what the Apostle has said, but it is obscured and lost sight of by 
the incorrectness of the translation. That the efficacy of the Jewish ri- 
tual was the subject immediately in dispute, there can be no reasonable 
doubt; it was that which the hypocrisy of Peter tended to establish, 
and for which, consequently, he was taken to task by St. Paul. And 
for all the purposes of the argument, it might have sufficed to have con- 
fined the negation expressly to it; but a wider principle, and one of 
much more general interest, was at stake, and consequently the Apostle 
has used terms of the most comprehensive import—‘‘ legal works,”’ under 
which are comprised works of every kind, moral or ceremonial, done 
with a view to self-justification. 

>*Eav py, ‘save only.” St. Paul’s rapidity of thought has evi- 
dently left something to be supplied here. According to Ellicott, two 
constructions are blended into one—‘a man not justified by legal works,’ 
and ‘a man not justified except by faith.’ To take the words precisely 
as they stand might lead to the conclusion that faith is required to give 
effect to legal performances, and that both conjointly procure our accept- 
ance with God—a conclusion not only theologically unsound, but directly 
at variance with the whole scope of the Apostle’s reasoning in this place, 
which is distinctly to prove that faith is not to be supplemented by 
legal works, nor consequently legal works by faith. If such were the 
opinion maintained by the Apostle, there was positively no need of the 
argument at all, nor of the hot discussion which doubtless preceded it; 
he and his adversaries were agreed. The sentence, therefore, is to be 
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regarded elliptically—‘ a man is not justified by legal works (nor in any 
other way), save only by faith of Jesus Christ.’ 

© Au miorews, ‘by faith.’ The sudden and marked transition which 
takes place here from the use of one preposition (¢x) to that of another 
(a), in the enunciation of what are evidently but the several parts of 
the same subject, ‘the terms of justification, whether by works or by 
faith,’ must strike the attentive reader with surprise, and lead to the in- 
quiry, whence is this? The choice of the preposition depends upon the 
aspect in which the subject is viewed. If we regard ‘faith’ as a source 
out of which justification proceeds, then é« is the preposition to be used ; 
if, on the other hand, we regard it as the snstrument wherewith justifi- 
cation is effected, then é:a is to be preferred, each preposition being so 
used in its primary and proper signification. Nor are we, perhaps, alto- 
gether in the dark with regard to the consideration by which ‘aspect’ 
is governed. When faith is regarded subjectwely, then it is treated as 
an existing source (secondary only, to be sure), out of which justification 
proceeds ; but when looked upon objectwely, it is viewed as an instru- 
ment by means of which justification is achieved—a rule which, if I 
mistake not, will be found of general application in the Epistles of St. 
Paul. | 

In the present instance the parties, when first they come into notice, 
are Jews under the law, who, being sensible of the inadequacy of legal 
performances, out of which (éx), as an existing source, no man is justi- 
fied; and apprehending that ‘a man is justified, or, in other words, that 
justification is attainable (Scacodrac, the ethical present) by means of 
(é:a) the faith of Christ, of which as yet they have had no personal ex- 
perience, and consequently, objective, believed ‘‘into Christ,”’ in order 
that they might be justified out of (é«) the faith that is exercised (and 
now become an existing source) #» Him.’ In this way the choice of 
the prepositions is simply and regularly accounted for—inattention to 
. which usage, it is believed, has left many passages involved in needless 
perplexity and doubt. 

d "Incov Xpiotod, ‘of Jesus Christ.’ The question is, what is the 
character of the genitive here, objecti or subjecti? As a general rule, 
the character of the genitive is to be determined by the context in 
which it stands, or other external considerations; but in cases like the 
present, where the noun governed represents a person, then the genitive 
(in the absence of overruling circumstances) is invariably to be taken 
‘subjectively,’ any other practice opening a wide door to uncertainty 
and error. And the rattonale of the rule appears to be this—when a 
writer would describe a person as the ‘author or owner’ of a thing, the 
proper and obvious course is to write the name im the genitive case; if 
he desires to present him as the ‘ object of reference,’ a variety of forms 
suggest themselves (which are freely availed of by New Testament 
writers, such as eds, ézi, zpos, and sometimes ¢v, with their respective 
cases), by which his purpose can be effected without exposing himself 
to the charge of ambiguity, or the risk of misapprehension. Should he, 
however, passing over all these forms, select the genitive which is the 
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natural expression of source or proprietorship, it is to be presumed that 
it rely intention so to do, and the genitive is to be understood sub- 
swely. 
yen In this place, where there are no countervailing influences, textual 
or doctrinal, wictews *Incod Xpiot0d as plainly denotes ‘the faith of 
Jesus Christ’ subjectwvely, or, in a theological sense, I might even say 
possessively (that is, the faith which is not only ‘ of Christ’ as the author 
and giver, but ‘of Christ’ as the owner and possessor; that which is 
exercised ‘in union with him’ by those who have “the spirit of Christ’? 
— Christ, in a word, believing within them), as wiorews ’ABpadpy denotes 
faith, not ‘in Abraham’ as the obect, but ‘of Abraham’ as the subject. 
Nevertheless, Ellicott affirms that ‘‘ here certainly the context and the 
preceding antithesis seem decidedly in favour of the more simple gen. 
objecti;” but, with all due deference to his opinion, I rather think that 
the context points distinctly the other way, in favour of the opposite 
construction—‘‘ We Jews, knowing that a man is justified in no other 
. way, save by the faith of Christ (that is, the faith exercised by those who 
are 4% Christ,—in union with him), have believed ¢nto Christ, in order 
that we may be justified (ex) out of the faith of Jesus Christ,” subyec- 
tevely or possessively. 

* Kai nets, xaé ascensive, ‘even we,’ Jews though we be, born un- 
der the law, having received it as an inheritance from our fathers, every 
feeling and prejudice of our nature enlisted on its side, ‘even we,’ 
seeing its insufficiency to justify, have believed into Christ, in order to 
be justified in him. ‘‘ We also, as well as the Gentile sinners,” the ex- 
position of Ellicott and Alford, seems weak, and out of keeping with 
“we Jews by birth, and not sinners of the Gentiles,”” which is the key 
to the expression before us. 

! Eis Xprorov, ‘into Christ.’ By no grammatical necessity are we 
moved in controverting the prevailing impression that these words pre- 
sent Christ as the object of fatth; ets Xprorov, beyond all doubt, is so 
used in a variety of places in the New Testament in perfect harmony 
with an acknowledged application of the preposition, nor can it be said 
to offer an unsuitable meaning here; they who were seeking justifica- 
tion, sought it (according to this interpretation), as it must ever be 
sought, through faith 1m Chrest objectively. But admissible as the con- 
struction may be, and agreeable to the present context, it must not be 
allowed to prevail to the exclusion of a better. It is submitted that eés 
here denotes, not the object towards which their faith was exercised, 
but, according to its primary signification, that into which they had be- 
lieved, a sense in which e¢s Xpro7ov incontestibly occurs in the epistle 
before us (ets Xpeotoy éBarticOy7e, chap. iii. 27, were baptized into 
Christ). ‘ Believing into Christ’ is tantamount to ‘being ingrafted into 
Christ,’ the living vine—‘ being incorporated into the body of Christ,’ 
which are distinctly attributable to the operation of faith. And what 
particularly commends this construction to our acceptance here is, that 
the parties who are at first presented outside of Christ, and desirous of 
justification instrumentally (éa) by the faith of Christ, are, subse- 
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quently to this process ‘ of believing into Christ,’ contemplated as stand- 
ing in Christ (€v Xpro7p), and justified (éx) out of the faith which is i 
Him. ‘In the formula wioreverv ets with acc. (Ellicott admits, though 
he does not so translate it himself) the prep. retains its proper force, 
and marks, not the mere direction of the belief (or object towards 
which), but the more strictly theological ideas of union and incorpora- 
tion with.” In asentence like the present, where such a studied use of the 
prepositions manifestly prevails, an exposition which accepts every one 
of them in its primary and literal signification, and presents at the same 
time a meaning so consistent with theological truth, and so pertinent to 
the subject-matter in hand, comes before us with more than ordinary 
claims upon our consideration. 

The distinction between faith as exercised «m Christ, and faith ante- 
cedently to incorporation nto Christ, is illustrated in an interesting 
manner in a passage in the Acts of the Apostles, which, from the over- 
looking of this distinction, and mistranslation in consequence, is in- 
volved in inextricable perplexity and confusion. The passage to which . 
I refer is the account given by Peter (Acts, 111. 16) of the healing of the 
lame man at ‘the beautiful gate’ of the temple. Peter and John, it 
would appear, going up to the temple at the hour of prayer, found the 
lame man sitting at the gate, asking alms, Peter (seeing in him, doubt- 
less, faith to be saved) looked steadfastly at him and ‘said, in the name 
of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise up and walk. And he took him by the 
right hand, and lifted him up: and immediately his feet and ankle bones 
received strength; and he leaping up stood, and walked.”’ Upon the by- - 
standers being struck with astonishment and awe at the scene they had 
witnessed, and attributing the efficacy of the cure to the holiness and 
power of the agents by whom it was effected, Peter rose up in the 
midst of them, and explained the principle upon which the lame man was 
made whole, in terms which in our translation are thus rendered :—‘“ And 
His name, through faith in His name, hath made this man strong whom 
ye see and know: yea, the faith which is by Him, hath given him this per- 
fect soundness in the presence of you all’”—a passage which, I believe, no 
intelligent person can read without being struck with the weakness and 
tautology which it exhibits, and weakness originating in tautology. 

Very different, indeed, is the passage as it is presented in the origi- 
nal, The sentence, when literally translated, runs thus :—‘‘And His name 
hath strengthened this man whom ye see and know to the faith of His 
name, and the faith, that by it (the name aforesaid), hath given him this 
perfect soundness in the presence of you all”—~a sentence in which there 
is not one word redundant, nor one sentiment repeated, but a clear and 
concise account of a circumstance illustrative of a great scriptural verity, 
namely, that the faith of the Jew required elevation to the faith of 
Christ to render it efficacious to the present salvation of its subject, which 
was doubtless exemplified in that ‘‘ perfect soundness’ which the lame 
man acquired in the presence of them all.* 


* The translation of the first member of this sentence, as given in our Autho- 
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He upon whom this miracle was performed, we may be well as- 
sured, was a son of faithful Abraham, believing up to the light vouch- 
safed him m the imperfect, preparatory, system under which he lived, 
and consequently in a condition to receive and appropriate to himeelf 
the sublime truth enunciated sm the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth. 
No sooner had that talismanic name sounded in his ear, in the dcep and 
solemn accents of the apostle of the circumcisien, than his impotent 
_ Jewish faith bounded upward to the level of ‘ the faith of Christ ;’ and 
that faith, so wrought in his heart by the energizing of the Holy Ghost, 
eventuated in that perfect soundness of body which he instantaneously 
acquired in the presence of them all. The distinction between the faith 
of the Jew and the faith of the Christian will engage more of our atten- 
tion at a fature stage of the Epistle.—Sce ch. iii. 23 >. 

© Acore EF eprywy vonov, x. 7. ». ‘because out of legal works,’ &e. 
From the manncr in which this clause is introduced, I am disposed to 
think that ‘‘ by legal works shall no flesh be justified” (an adaptation of 
Psalm cxliii. 2*) was a familiar maxim in tho early Christian church, 
and as such referred to here. Certainly we find it in so many words in 
the Epistle to the Romans (ch. iii. 20), where likewise it seems applied 
in guast-proverbial form, +” confirmation of the alleged truth ‘that in 
the matter of justification all men stood upon the same level in the sight of 
God;’ for having quoted sundry condemnatory sentences out of the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures, and asserted their application to the Jew, ‘‘ that every 
mouth might be stopped, and the whole world brought in guilty before 
God,” the Apostle immediately subjoins (in confirmation, it would aeem, 
of the assertion), “‘for by legal works shall xo flesh (Jew no more than 
Gentile) be justified in his sight.” In like manner is it introduced here. 
Having intimated the general rule that ‘‘a man is justified not out of 
legal works, but through the faith of Christ,’’ and that upon apprehen- 
sion of that rule, ‘‘even we Jews,’”’ who might be presumcd to have 
some claim to justification upon the score of legality, had believed into 
Christ, in order to be justified by faith, he follows it up, % sanction of 


rized Version, is in accordance with an acknowledged use of the preposition. ‘Ri rg 
whores rod dvépnaro¢g abrov may well denote ‘on the ground of” or ‘through faith in 
His name,’ upon which ground (i. e. of faith) His name was efficacious to the re- 
storation of the impotent man; but it is utterly inconsistent with thesccond member 
of the sentence, where “the faith, that by it,” that is, ‘the faith so acquired, by 
means of the name of Jesus Christ,’ is represented as the instrumental cause of the cure. 
To be consistent with tho latter, the first clause should exhibit the acquisition, by 
the pronouncement of the name of Jesus Christ, of that faith by which the lame man 
was made whole, but which, according to the reccived version, it fails #0 do. ’Emi 
ry wioret, I doubt not, is a construction similar to ém’ éAeuOepia (ch. v. 18), ‘ unto 
a state of liberty ;’ éwi dxaOapoig (1 Thess. iv. 7), ‘unto a state of uncleanness;’ 
the preposition in cach instance including the idea of motion towards tho object, as 
well as subsequent continuance therein. ‘* When éwi with dat. in a Jooal sense, is 
joined to a verls of direction or motion (in which senso éorepéwoe may be regarded 
ere—Enrt.), the phrase comprehonds also continuing or resting on, at, the object 
in question.””— Winer, Gr., § xlviii. f. 
* In the LXX. the passage stands thus:—8re od dtcawOyoeras lywmidy cov 
rac Zar. 
N 
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the procedure, as 1t would seem, with the axiomatic sentence, ‘for by 
legal works shall no flesh be justified.” 

» AccawOnoetat, ‘shall be justified’—a future, irrespective of any 
consideration of time. ‘It is here ‘ethical,’ i. e. it indicates not so 
much mere futurity as moral possibility; and with ov, something that 
neither can or will ever happen.” —Ex.icorr. 

VERSE 17.—* Et 5é¢ (ntodvtes, ‘but if while seeking,’ 6é adversa- 
tive and logical. Having introduced the subject, ‘We Jews, knowing 
that a man is not justified by legal works, &c. &c., have believed into 
Christ, in order to be justified in him;’ the Apostle proceeds argumen- 
tatively, ‘dué if, seeking to be justified in him, we ourselves also are 
found ‘ sinners,’ then is the conclusion inevitable, ‘“‘Christ is the minister 
of sin.”’’ Some commentators (Bengel, al.), from the presence of £y- 
tedvtes in the same context with evpeOnpwev, have inferred an antithesis, 
which Ellicott expresses thus, ‘‘ were found to be after all our seeking’’ 
—a fanciful and unwarranted assumption. If indeed the ‘seekers’ were 
represented subsequently as ‘ finders,’ there might be some ground for 
the conjecture; but as it is, the words are selected for their indivi- 
dual propriety, without any regard to the relationship subsisting be- 
tween themselves; or, if the one be suggested by the other, it is an 
antithesis only to the ear, attributable to the idiosyncrasy of the Apostle’s 
mind, and presenting no contrast whatsoever in the sense. 

>*Ev Xpeore, ‘in Christ;’ denoting position, the locus stand, in 
union with Christ: lately they were represented as ‘‘believing 7nto 
Christ ;”” now they are supposed to be standing ‘7m Christ,’ and expect- 
ing justification through him. Ellicott, while very justly maintaining 
the translation ‘7 Christ,’ in opposition to those who contend for the 
instrumental force of ¢v (‘ by Christ’), makes an admission which, if 
true, would go far to impair the force of the Apostle’s reasoning. He 
says—‘‘In the present passage the meaning is practically the same 
whichever translation is adopted ;’’ but I am far from concurring in this 
admission. If, seeking only to be justified ‘dy Christ,’ they are them- 
selves found to be ‘sinners,’ how, I ask, is Christ necessarily implicated 
in their sin? who would think of attributing the ignorance or the error 
in faith or practice, of a mere inquirer, who made no profession of fel- 
lowship with Christ, or of being actuated by the Spirit of Christ, to that 
gracious Being to whose assistance he looked for salvation? But if, 
seeking to be justified ‘7 Christ,’ that is, as professed members of 
Christ, and under the dictation and guidance of the Spirit of Christ, 
they are nevertheless found ‘sinners,’ then necessarily and reasonably 
their defects in doctrine and practice are imputable to Him from whom 
their inspiration is derived, and ‘‘ Christ is the minister of sin.”’ By 
the one translation Christ is constituted ‘ particeps criminis,’ by the 
other He 1s not. 

° EipeOnuev, ‘we are found.’ EvpsoxéoOat by no means equivalent 
to the personal verb e¢va, from which it is distinguished in that ‘‘ the 
latter denotes the quality of a thing in itself, the former the same quality 
as found or recognised in the subject.’’— Winer, Gr., § lxv. 8. . It is 
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just conceivable that etpéOypnev in this place may retain somewhat of its 
primitive meaning of ‘ discovery;’ if so, it is a gentle stroke of Pauline 
humour at the expense of Peter, and the new light which his dissimula- 
tion had let in upon the truth. ‘If after the disuse of Mosaic customs, 
and without any scruple of conscience, for so long a period, we are now, 
by your superior illumination ‘found out, or discovered’ to be, in conse- 
quence of our departure therefrom, ‘ sinners,’ is not Christ the minister 
of sin?’ But it is as well, perhaps, to take it in its plain and natural 
signification. 

9 Kaé aézot, ‘even (we) ourselves.’ The position of the words in the 
sentence requires the translation to run thus—‘‘if seeking to be jus- 
tified in Christ we are found, even ourselves” not merely as Jews (the 
ordinary acceptation), but as Christians. The matter in dispute between 
Paul and Peter had reference, not to Jews, but to Christians. Were 
‘Christian converts to be subjected to the law of Moses, under penalty 
of being accounted a#aprwdoé (sinners) if they were not? The conduct 
of Peter would seem to indicate the affirmative; but St. Paul shows in 
these words the absurdity which would follow: ‘If we Christians who 
have believed into Christ, and are in Christ, and are led by the Spirit of 
Christ, ‘‘ even we ourselves’’ (notwithstanding our fellowship with Christ, 
and inspiration by His Spirit) are nevertheless found sinners, there is no 
evading the conclusion, ‘‘ Christ is the minister of sin,” is it not so?’ 
The expressions, then, cai jueZs and cai avroés, though referring to the 
same parties, refer to them in different aspects—the former, to them 
as they were before they believed into Jesus Christ (Jews); the latter, 
as they were subsequently to their belief (Christians). 

° Apa, a particle illative and interrogative, ‘Christ then is the mi- 
nister of sin, is he not?’ Ellicott justly remarks that ‘‘ 42 yévoeto in 
St. Paul’s Epistles is never found except after a question.’ “Apa is 
used by the Attics sronically. A vein of irony seems to pervade the 
entire of this passage, not only in the terms employed, but also in the 
conclusion to which they lead. 

*Apaptias Siaxovos, ‘a minister of sin’ (sin personified); gen. sub- 
jecti, a promoter of the cause of sin; in other words ‘a constitutor of 
sinners’ (az#aptwdot), which Christ would inevitably be, not only nega- 
tively, but positively, if the observance of the Jewish ritual were essen- 
tial to salvation; for it was at his suggestion, and by his authority, 
while seeking to be justified through Him, that they, Jews by descent, 
had abjured them, and given them up. 

8 ‘AuaptwXot, ‘sinners.’ We now approach the real difficulty of the 
passage, which has given occasion to such diversity of opinion, and such 
multiplicity of explanation. In what sense, and in reference to what 
circumstance, azapTwXoi (sinners) ?—a question upon the reply to which 
the whole point of the argument turns. And have we no clue to the 
inquiry ? Are we abandoned upon the wide field of conjecture, with- 
out a compass to direct our course? J apprehend not. One observation 
presents itself at the outset, that the same word auaprwhoz (sinners) 
occurs in the same context (v. 15), andina plain, precise, determinable 
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sense, as contrasted with "lovdates (Jews). Now "lovdaie, in the relt- 
geous acceptateon of the term (see y. 15, °), in which alone it is con- 
trasted with amaprwiei, denotes those who, “through circumcision and 
the observance of Mosaic rites, had acquired for themselves, as they 
fondly believed, a elaim upon the acceptance of God ;’ while the rest of 
the world, being outside the pale.of the Jewish church, and uninterested 
in ‘the promises,’ were, by the same process of reasoning, in Jewish 
theology, accounted ‘ sinners.’ 

That such was the distinction in the Jewish mind is easily esta- 
blished from their writings. And as a clear understanding upon this 
point is essential to the exposition of the passage, 1t may not be amiss 
to insert the following extract from Whitby :—‘‘The Jewish religion 
was very much corrupted at our Saviour’s coming, so that they thought 
it sufficient to obtain God’s favour, and to secure them from His judg- 
ment,—(1.) That they were the seed of Abraham ; and hence the Bap- 
tist speaks thus to them—‘ Bring forth fruits meet for repentance; and 
(think it not sufficient to) say within yourselves, We have Abraham for 
our Father,’ Matt.m. 8,9. The Chaldee paraphrasts do often mention 
their expectation of being preserved for the merits or good works of 
their forefathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; and their writers add 
that ‘Hell-fire hath no power over the sinners of Israel, because Abra- 
ham and Isaac descend thither to fetch them thence.’ (2.) They held 
that circumcision was of sufficient virtue to render them accepted of 
God, and preserve them from eternal ruin; for they teach that ‘no cir- 
cumeised persen goes to hell, God having promised to deliver them from 
it for the merit of circumcision ;’ and having told Abraham that ‘ when 
his children fell into transgression, and did wicked works, He would 
remember the odour of their foreskins, and would be satisfied with their 
piety.’ And (3.) They taught that ‘all Israelites had a portion in the 
world to come,’ and that ‘ notwithstanding their sins, yea, though they 
were condemned here for their wickedness.’ This is the first sentence 
in the Capitula Patrum; whereas of all the Gentiles without exception 
they pronounced, that ‘they are fuel for hell-fire.’ (4.) They teach 
that ‘to be employed in hearing and studying the law was a thing suf- 
ficient to make them acceptable with God.’ ’’—Wuursy on Rom. ii. 13. 

According to this account, the summary of Jewish theology amounted 
briefly to this—‘ Every Jew was righteous, and every Gentile ‘a sinner :’ 
the Jew righteous by virtue of retual observances, the Gentiles ‘sinners’ 
through lack of them.’ Now, with such an explication of azaptwdoé, in 
the sense in which it would evidently be used by a Jew, and tn con- 
trast with Jews (auaprwroi é£ éOviv), are we at liberty to pass it by, 
and assign to the word another signification here, until at least we shall 
have satisfied ourselves that it is incompatible with the context in this? 
But upon examination we shall find, that so far from being incompatible 
with the context in this, it is the meaning above all others the most 
natural, the most pertinent, nay, the only one in which the force of the 
argument is at all adequately brought out. As to the scope of the 
Apostle’s reasoning, there need be little hesitation upon that head. He 
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himself has sketched it in general terms in the preceding verse—‘If thou, 
being a Jew, livest as do the Gentiles, why, im the name of common 
sense, do you insist upon the Gentiles becoming Jews?’ He now de- 
seends into particulars, and points out the absurdity which would ensue. 
‘We, by birth Jews, nurtured and fostered in the ordimances of the 
ceremonial law, and not through ignorance or contempt thereof apuap- 
twhoi é£ eOviv (sinners of the Gentiles), knowing that a man is not 
justified out of legal worke, but only by the faith of Christ, even we (Jews 
though we be) have believed into Jesus Christ, in order to be justified 
by faith. And if, seeking justification in Christ, we ourselves (now be- 
lievers in Him) are found, through the disuse of ceremonial observ- 
ances (a4aprwoc) sinners (Peter’s doctrine, that circumcision is indis- 
pensable to salvation, being true), what is the inference? Why, 
Christ, in whose name and at whose instigation we have acted, while 
dispensing with these ordinances, is the minister of sin, is it not so? 
God forbid that we should so think or speak, or by the imoonsistency 
of our conduct lead others so to think or speak, of our adorable Re- 
deemer, the Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

What, I ask, could be more intelligible or more to the point than 
such a line of argument adopted towards Peter and his co-sympathizing 
Jews? And it is just the overlooking of this important circumstance, 
that the latter portion of the context is explanatory of the former— 
that it is no more than amplification, and a pursuing to its legitimate 
result of what is more concisely stated in general terms before—that has 
given occasion to all the perplexity and confusion which has surrounded 
the passage. Without this key to the interpretation, there is no deter- 
mining with any approach to certainty where the argument with Peter 
concludes, and the address to the Galatians is resumed; and, more- 
over, whether auapzwdo: is to be understood in a ceremonial and spe- 
elal, or in a general and moral sense. And if the latter, what is the 
precise phase of immorality or moral delinquency to which it points? 
Upen all these matters, commentators have been absolutely at sea, and 
there have been as many shades of opinion amongst them as there 
have been pencils to delineate them; whereas, with this simple clue 
to the interpretation obscurity vanishes away—the point of the Apostle’s 
argument stands forth in unmistakable relief, and the conclusion at 
which it arrives has all the definiteness and perspicuity of mathematical 
demonstration. 

VersE 18.—The argument with Peter being thus concluded, the 
Apostle now addresses himself, as before, to the Galatian church, and 
resumes in the sengedar number. In order to a distinct apprehension of 
what follows, we must bear in mind (as we before observed) that the 
argument with Peter has been by no means introduced to establish the 
doctrine of justification by faith, though that subject has been largely 
mixed up with it, but simply and solely in defence of his own cha- 
racter as against the aspersions of the judaizing tcachers, who affirmed 
that be had been himself an advocate for the circumcision of the Gen- 
tiles; to which the Apostle opposes sundry facts and considerations, 
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and among the rest this controversy with Peter, by which he proves, 
that at the period when this dispute took place he was an uncompromis- 
ing opposer of ritualism; and then proceeds to argue that, had any 
change of sentiment been subsequently induced, he should not.only be 
guilty of the grossest inconsistency of conduct, but absolutely brand him- 
self as a ‘ transgressor of law.’ 

* Ei yap, ‘if then;’ yap inferential, ‘these things being so.’ ‘Tap 
(according to Winer) commonly expresses a corroboration or admission 
of what precedes.”—(See Winer, Gr., § liii. 8.) ‘If then (admitting 
the argument with Peter to be correctly stated, and that I did indeed 
assail ritualism in manner and form aforesaid) I should again build up 
what I then pulled down, I establish myself thereby ‘a transgressor of 
law.’ 

b°A xatéAvoa, ‘the things which I pulled down’—an architectural 
figure, suggested by the conduct of unwise builders, who, pulling down 
with one hand, and building up with the other, leave behind them a 
monument of inconsistency and folly. By the things which he pulled 
down we are to understand the whole fabric of ceremonial religion as 
practised by the judaizing Christians with a view to their own perfec- 
tpn, which in his argument with Peter he so unscrupulously assailed, 

ist to the ground, and trampled upon. These things were he again 
to’.reconstruct, by proclaiming the circumcision of the Gentiles, he 
shduld establish himself thereby ‘a transgressor of law ;’ for in so doing 
he should assert the continued validity of that law which he then so 
wantonly violated and assailed. 

° TlapaBatyv epavtov ovviornpt, ‘I establish (convict myself of 
being) a transgressor.’* IlapaBarys, a word invariably associated in the 
New Testament with the violation of a legal compact ; in which respect 
it differs from auaptwdos, which represents a sinner irrespectively of any 
such consideration: ‘‘ Before law, sin (amap7ia) was in the world’ and 
consequently adpaptwros; but ‘where no law ts, there is no trans- 
gression’’ (7apaBaors), and consequently no wapaBarnys. The former 
term, in its moral and comprehensive signification, is applicable to 
every child of Adam, whether he be Jew or whether he be Gentile; the 
latter is limited principally to the Jew, who by the letter of his cove- 
nant, and circumcision his engagement to fulfil the same, rendered him- 
self, upon violation of it, wapaBarys vouov, Rom. ii. 27; and such 
should the Apostle constitute himself by reasserting the obligation of 
the law. Throughout the entire of the argument with Peter, and the 
subsequent application of it, the conjectures of commentators fall so 
wide of the mark, that it would be a waste of time to follow them in 
their aberrations; I have contented myself, therefore, with simply ex- 
pounding the reasoning of the Apostle, without reference to the opinions 
of others. 

VERSE 19,—* "Eqw yap, ‘for I,’ ey emphatic; ‘I for my part,’ in 
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contradistinction to others who may be actuated by. different principles 
and motives, sci/., the judaizing teachers and their disciples, who affect 
to live under the law, and regard the observance of its ritual as a 
ground of justification, ‘ Zam dead to law;’ yap explanatory and ellip- 
tical, assigning the ground or proof of a premiss which is suppressed 
(for many instances of this use of yap, in reference to a suppressed pre- 
miss, see Rob., Lex.). The suppressed premiss it is not difficult in the 
present instance to supply; ‘but I do not build them up again, for I 
repudiate the obligation of law altogether’—“‘I am dead to law.” 

> Nouw areOavov, ‘I died to law.’ Nowos anarthrous, as we have 
had occasion to remark before (ver. 16, *), denotes not ‘ the law,’ but 
‘the obligation arising out of a law.’ In Rom. vii. 1, we read that 
‘‘The law (0 venos) hath dominion over a man so long as he liveth,” 
where ‘the law’ is evidently personified and represented as a slaveholder, 
who has absolute dominion over the person of his slave, so long as the 
slave existeth; but when the slave is no more, he is delivered from the 
dominion of his master. Now, that obligation which the law imposed 
upon its subjects is here represented by the term vemos, from which ob- 
ligation St. Paul has been by his death set free, that he should be no 
more holden in its bonds. But what death did he die? or by what in- 
strumentality was he set free? 

° Ara vonov vouw awéOavov, ‘by law I died to law.’ It is a faulty 
translation of these words to render them, as is invariably done, ‘I by 
the law am dead to the law,’ vouxes with and vopuos without the article 
representing (as we have before explained, ver. 16 *) essentially diffe- 
rent ideas. Wherever o vomos is found in the New Testament, it points 
to some particular law, or code of laws, which is at the time being the 
subject of consideration ; or, in the absence of any such subject, to ‘the 
law of Moses,’ 0 vonos cat é£oxnv ; and it regards it in reference, not to 
the abstract theory of ‘obligation,’ but to ‘the precepts and prohibi- 
tions of which it consists;’ whereas vouos without the article means 
‘law’ in the abstract, the obligation arising out of some such code, with- 
out any regard whatsoever to the specific provisions which it contains; 
o vouos, consequently, is susceptible of a diversity of application, ‘the 
law’ of one country differing from ‘the law’ of another, and ‘the law’ 
of the same country varying with the periods in which it exists; but 
vonos Without the article is incapable of change, the same in all coun- 
tries and at all periods. Where vemos occurs with a preposition, with- 
out any qualifying adjunct, it should invariably be translated into 
English without the article, the usage of both languages being in this 
particular the same.* 

To translate, then, the words before us as though they were equiva- 
lent to éta tod vopov 7H vouw dreBavoy, is not a translation, but a para- 


* In cases where véyo¢ (anarthrous) is accompanied by an explanatory noun, 
such as duoc Kupiov, vopog tAevbepiac, vopoc Orcatoctyne, vdpoce wiorewc, or 
the like, it is to be translated with tho article, the abstract notion of »épzo¢ being 
modified by the specializing power of the adjunct. 
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phrase, and highly injurious to the sense of the passage. ‘I by law am 
dead (or died) to law,’ is the proper translation, an expression of much 
wider import than that to which exception is. taken; for when the 
Apostle says, ‘I am dead to law,’ he affirms not only his death to the 
ceremonial law (the subject immediately under consideration), but death 
to every species of legal obligation which ean possibly be devised or pro- 

d to man as a medium of justification 

Ellicott and Alford regard éi@ vepow vouw dmreOavoy a8 a compen- 
dium of St. Paul’s expanded experience in Rom. vii, but evidently 
under misapprehension of one or of both of these passages. En Rom. vii. 7, 
et seg., we have exhibited the damnatory process of the law, whereby it 
wrought sin and death in those who were subject to its power; whereas 
the death here contemplated is the mystical death of the old man, by 
reason of his crucifixion with Christ. The satisfaction even unto death 
made by the Lord Jesus Christ upon the cross was the complete en- 
franchisement of every believer in Him from every obligation of law 
(—vopw dréOavov); and the legal obligation imposed upon him to make 
that satisfaction, as the representative of the human family, was the 
vonos by which (éea vogov) Christ died, and by which, consequently, 
every believer in Him, by participation, died also. 

d"Iva Ocw Enow, ‘that I may live for God;’ {now not the future in- 
dicative, but the aorist subjunctive, ‘that I may live ;’? Oce# and vcuw, 
datives commodi, and antithetically opposed—‘ dead to the claims of law; 
alive to the service of Ged.’* The necessity of thus dying to law, as 
preparatory to a life for God, is an essential article of the Christian faith, 
and distinctly set forth and expounded by St. Paul in his Epistle to the 
Romans :—‘‘ Wherefore, my brethren, ye also are become dead to the law 
by the body of Christ, that ye should be married to another, even to 
Him who is raised from the dead, that we should bring forth fruit unto 
God.” —Rom. vii. 4. And the ground of that necessity is immediately 
subjoined—‘ for when we were in the flesh (that is, during the conti- 
nuance of the old man which was subject to the law), the motions of 
sins which were by the law did work in our members to bring forth fruit 
unto death ; but now ye are delwered from the law, that being dead (the 
old man: before mentioned’), wherein we were held, that we should serve 
tn newness of sprit, and not in the oldness of the letter.”’ 

The testimony of Scripture is irresistible upon this point, that to be 
under law is to be the servant of sin, for—‘ the strength of sin is the law.” 
1 Cor. xv. 56. ‘Sin, taking oecasion by the commandment, worketh 
in us all manner of concupiscence; for without law sin is dead’ (that 
is, comparatively inactive and harmless), Rom. vii. 8 ;—‘“‘ Sin working 
death in us by that which is good (namely the law), becometh excceding 
sinful by the commandment,” Rom. vii. 13 :—“ Sin shall not have domi- 


* “ Wetstein adduces several instances of a similar usage, and among others a 
very remarkable one from Dion. Hal., iii. 17 :—’AXAN’ evosBic pév, E~n, weaypa 
wouire, @ maidec, ry warpi Care, cai oddity dvev Tig iuitcg yywunc dvarpar- 
r6mevoc.’—BaGGE. 
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nion over you; for ye are not under law, but under grace,” Rom. vi. 8. 
All these Scriptures with trumpet tongue proclaim, that in order to live 
to the service of God, we must be dead unto law. But still the question 
awaits an answer (for we have somewhat anticipated the Apostle), ‘ by 
what death did he die ?” 

Verse 20.—* Xprorw cvveoravpwpat, ‘I am crucified with Christ.’ 
A more direct or a more comprehensible answer could not be returned to 
the question above proposed—‘I am crucified with Christ.’ And no doubt 
it is subjoined in explanation of the previous statement. There is a 
manifest advertence in these words to the mystical union which subsists 
between the believer and Christ, wherein by baptism (‘“‘ not the putting 
away of the filth of the flesh,’’ but ‘the washing of regeneration and 
the renewing of the Holy Ghost’’), the believer becomes a partaker with 
his blessed Lord in his suffering of death (and not in his death only, but 
in his resurrection, his risen life, and his ascension glory). ‘‘ Know ye 
not (says St. Paul, explaining this great mystery to the Romans) that 
60 many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ, wore baptized into hes 
death?” and that this death was a death unto law, the Apostle farther 
acquaints us: ‘‘ Wherefore, my brethren, ye also are become dead to the 


law by the body of Christ.’’~-Rom. vil. 4. The suspension of Christ's - — 


body upon the tree, seeing that ‘‘he bare our sins,” and suffered in our 
stead, ‘‘the just for the unjust,’”’ was in effect the death unto law of every 
particular member of his body who should in the course of time be en- 
grafted into him, through the exercise of a living faith, so that every 
individual Christian may affirm with equal truth and propriety as St. 
Paul, ‘I by law am dead unto law.” 

* Z@ ée, ‘nevertheless I live.’ A new and unexpected announce- 
ment, ‘‘I was crucified with Christ, nevertheless I live,” introduced by 
the adversative particle é¢ in its strictest and most legitimate usage: 
‘‘Aé is employed where something new is subjoined, distinct and diffe- 
rent from what preeedes, though not strictly its very opposite.”— 
Wrner, Gr., § liii. 7. At first sight, indeed, it may seem to be a purely 
contradictory statement, ‘I am crucified with Christ, nevertheless I 
live ;’ but it will be found easily reconcilable with itself, when in the 
following clause we are taught that the ‘I’ who am crucified with 
Christ, and the ‘I’ who now live are, theologically regarded, two dis- 
tinct persons, and consequently there is no direct antagonism between 
the several parts of the sentence. 

© Ovx ere eye, ‘no longer I;’ explanatory statement, introduced by 
way of correction.—See 1 Cor. xv. 10. The man who now lives is not 
identically the same who was crucified with Christ—‘‘ no longer J,” the 
emphatic éys designating, not Paul absolutely, nor Paul relatively in 
contradistinction to others, but Paul naturally. ‘I,’ the merely natural 
man, descendant of sinful Adam, born after the flesh, the inheritor of a 
depraved nature, obnoxious to the curse of a broken law, but now, dead 
to the law by the body of Christ, being crucified together with him, that 
‘IT’ no longer exists, but ‘‘ Christ liveth in me.” 

4 Ziq b¢ év émot Xptoros, ‘but Christ liveth in me’—a further com- 

0 
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munication, introduced as before by the adversative particle de. ‘The J 
that liveth is not the J that previously existed (the old man), but Christ, 
the new man, who is formed within me.’ The use of é¢ in this clause, 
in preference to d\A4, is not without its significance. ‘‘’AAXa expresses 
proper and strict opposition, either explaining away or reducing to in- 
significance the previous statement.” — Wuver, Gr., § lili. 7. Had a\Aa 
been inserted here, we should have been prepared (in accordance with 
this definition) to expect a total annihilation of the old man, and a sub- 
stitution in its stead of the new. But both Scripture and experience 
alike testify that the old man, though subdued and kept under in the 
exercise of a living faith, is not totally extinct; a remnant remains to 
be mortified throughout the whole course of our earthly existence—a 
mortification which only terminates with the grave, ‘‘ where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.”’ 

The punctuation of this passage insisted upon by most modern com- 
mentators, Xpiomp ovvecravpwpas, [i Sé ode ers eyw, FH dé ev Epos 
Xpeotos, if not absolutely inadmissible, has but little apparently to 
recommend it. In sense varying immaterially from the received con- 
struction, it presents a pleasing parallelism to the ear, but dearly pur- 
chased at the expense of the old familiar paradox, ‘I am crucified with 
Christ, nevertheless I live,’ which bears so unmistakably the impress of 
Pauline antithesis. See 2 Cor. vi. 8-10. Alford dogmatically pro- 
nounces that ‘‘the punctuation as in the English version is altogether 
wrong, and would require a\Aa before odxeér: ;”’ but it requires something 
more than mere assertion to sustain the allegation. 

According to the old construction, there is no such antagonism be- 
tween {i and ov« és éyw as to need the intervention of d\)a, the latter 
being evidently explanatory or qualifying of the former, but not sub- 
versive. The Apostle had just said, ‘I am crucified with Christ, 
nevertheless I live;’ and to clear up the apparent contradiction, show- 
ing in what sense it was to be understood, developing at the same time 
the truth which he was desirous to inculcate, he adds, ‘‘no longer I 
(the old man) live, but Christ liveth in me,” a sentiment clearly enough 
enunciated by the simple negation ob« érs éyw, without the assistance of 
the adversative d\)a. 

Nor is it indeed an easy matter, consistently with this punctuation, 
to give a satisfactory translation to the sentence. Certainly the one 
adopted by Alford, ‘‘ I have been crucified with Christ, but it is no longer 
I that live, but (it is) Christ that liveth in me,” exhibits an imperfect 
conception ; for having said, ‘I have been crucified with Christ,’ the ap- 
pended ‘ but it is no longer I that live,’ is superfluous and repugnant, 
until life has been reasserted in the following clause, ‘‘ nevertheless I 
live,” and then indeed it were wanting neither in point nor pertinency. 
Ellicott evades this difficulty by referring é¢, in its proper adversative 
force, not to its immediate antecedent ovveotavpumat, but to va Ocp 
Cyow of the preceding verse, ‘‘ cvveor. being not so much a link in the 
chain of thought, as a rapid and almost parenthetical epexegesis of 
aréOavov,” a very ingenious and not absolutely untenable construction. 
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But it is uncritical to have recourse to extreme or extraordinary mea- 
sures, when a plain and natural solution lieth at the door. 

Again, the second Sé (according to Ellicott) introduces not ‘‘ any op- 
position to the preceding negative clause, but simply marks the emphatic 
repetition of the same verb.”’ But it is impossible to read the sentence 
without being satisfied that in whatever sense the former 5e is to be un- 
derstood, in that same sense must the latter be also. Alford, indeed, is 
more consistent in this particular; for he gives the same interpretation 
to dé in both clauses, the difficulty with him being to account for the 
introduction of the first Sé, if it be not antithetical. It seems to me, 
however, that the criticism with respect to the punctuation is wholly 
uncalled for, é¢ being adversative in both instances, but not subversive 
like a\\a, and for the mildness of its oppositiveness most probably se- 
jected in this place. The Apostle does not affect to say that ‘because 
I am crucified with Christ,’ or ‘ because Christ liveth in me, I cease to 
live myself’ (the peculiar province of a4\\d by the remotion of the one 
to establish the position of the other), but ‘I live a different person 
from what I was before’—the old man is done away, and the new man 
is raised up in me. 

The indwelling of Christ by His Spirit animating the believer’s soul, 
attracting his sympathies, strengthening his faculties, stimulating his 
energies, guiding his counsels, controlling his actions—in a word, order- 
ing the whole course and current of his life, is a point of doctrine so 
well known and so generally admitted, that any further comment upon 
it might be deemed unnecessary and obtrusive. It may be permitted 
to me, however, to add, that the sway of Christ in the renewed soul is 
not so overpowering in its nature as to be incapable of check, or even 
of positive suspension for a while. The old man (scotched, as we have 
just seen), but not killed, through the temptation of Satan and our 
own sinful complicity, breaks out at times into spasmodic effort to re- 
assert his lost dominion; and were it not for the restraining grace of 
God, we should be at such seasons hurried away into divers lusts and 
passions; but God is faithful, who has promised that ‘“‘ He will not suffer 
us to be tempted above what we are able, but will, with the temptation, 
make also a way of escape.’’ Nevertheless, with all its inconsistencies, 
shortcomings, and defects, the tenor of the renewed life harmonizes in 
the main with the dictation of the Spirit of Christ; that which in the 
eye of God constitutes the believer’s walk, is “not after the flesh, but 
after the Spirit.” 

**O 66 viv £, ‘but the life which I now live.’ Here, as in many 
other instances before noted, the adversativeness of dé is to be sought in 
@ suppressed contrast in the Apostle’s mind between the manner of life 
which he indeed lives, and that which might by possibility be imputed 
to him—a life of faith, as opposed to a life of ritual observance. *O, 
grammatically regarded, may be understood either in the sense of ‘ as 
to’—‘ quod attinet ad id quod,’ or as an objective case after the verb 
(Winer, Gr., § xxiv. 4, note 3). Bloomfield and others adopt the for- 
mer view, ‘as regards the life which I now liye;’’ Ellicott and Alford 
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the latter, ‘the life which I now live,’’ which is clearly the preferable 
construction, as harmonizing better with the second ¢w, to which the 
entire clause 6 6é viv (@ év capxi must be regarded as the objective 
case; vv referring, not to the whole period of the Apostle’s ‘ life in the 
flesh,’ as contrasted with ‘that which is to come,’ but only to that por- 
tion of 1t which had elapsed since the great change which he describes in 
the 16th verse as a ‘death unto law’ and ‘a crucifixion with Christ.’ 
Ellicott objects to this limited application of viv, that in that case “the 
qualitative and tacitly contrasting év oapxi (‘earthly existence,’ ‘ life in 
the phenomenal world,’ aés@n77 (wy, Chrys.) would seem wholly super- 
fluous.” But, independently of its being the only construction consis- 
tent with the facts of the case, the logical objection will be overruled if 
we accept év capx: in the sense immediately to be proposed. 

’Ev oapxt, ‘in the flesh,’ to wit, ‘in the phenomenal world’ (see 
ch. vi. 12 *),—‘the outer life.’ °O 5é viv £8, to which év capce is 
joined, ‘ the life which I now live,’ or ‘my present life,’ is a phrase sus- 
ceptible of a double meaning. It may either denote that course of life 
which the Apostle pursued subsequently to his conversion, which is not 
unusually styled ‘the life’ or manner of living of a person, or it may be 
understood (theologically) of the snner life or mode of existence which he 
since enjoyed—that spiritual being which is the result of regeneration 
or the new birth, in which sense the believer is said to be ‘‘ raised from 
death unto l¢fe’’—to ‘‘ be quickened’”’— to “‘ be alive unto God,”’ and such 
like. Now, this latter signification being wholly irrelevant to the Apos- 
tle’s purpose, which is to show that he no longer walked as once he did, 
under the influence of a self-justifying spirit, in the attendance upon 
carnal rites and ceremonies, but by the principle of faith in the Son of 
God, év capxi is introduced to preclude the possibility of confounding & 
éé viv €® (the life which I now live) with ‘ that dwine life which Christ 
liveth in us,’ which was the proximate subject of discourse, being an 
epithet plainly inapplicable, save to ‘the course and tenor of one’s life.’ 
We have only to read the sentence, with the omission of év capxi, to be 
sensible of the ambiguity which in its absence would prevail. 

8 Ev mwioret, ‘in faith’—an expression of frequent occurrence in the 
New Testament, and invariably in the same sense, ‘#m (and not dy) 
faith.’ Nor is there any instance in our version where it is translated 
‘instrumentally’ but here; whereas, on the other hand, faith as the in- 
strumental cause is referred to repeatedly in the dative case (store, or TH 
xisret), but always without the preposition: on which grounds alone 
we should translate it here ‘in faith,’ a sense at the same time singu- 
larly in accordance with the context. Previously to his conversion the 
Apostle had lived ¢v vouw (in law); all his designs and motives origi- 
nated in legal considerations; what he did he did by constraint, and he 
did with a view to a reward; but now he is ‘ dead to law,’ and lives év 
wiater; the element in which he moves is ‘faith.’ By faith he draws 
continually out of the fulness which is in Christ; by faith he imbibes 
fresh draughts of heavenly love, receives fresh inspirations of thought, 
of feeling, of motive, eventuating in a happy life of obedience, and un- 
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constrained conformity to the will of his Father which is in heaven. 
That such a contrast was present to the Apostle’s mind when he wrote 
év wiaret, Will be farther apparent when we proceed to the consideration 
of the following clause. 

» Ty tod viod 70d Oeod, ‘ that of the Son of God,’ gen. subjecti. There 
can be no sufficient reason assigned for departure in this place (Ellicott 
and Alford make it gen. objecti) from the general rule, that where the 
genitive denotes a person, it should, if possible, be translated subjeo- 
tevely. The Apostle, speaking of that faith which actuated the whole 
course of his life since the period of his conversion, describes it as ‘ the 
faith of the Son of God ;’ faith, as we have before seen (ver. 16, 4), ex- 
ercised # Him and dy Him; but though expressive of the cource from 
whence all Christian faith proceeds (which in the ‘objective’ mode of 
construction is left entirely out of view), it is not thereby to the exclu- 
sion of the object. ‘The faith of Christ,’ which is essentially Gospel 
faith, 1s exercised upon all the revealed truths of the gospel, and not the 
least intensely upon that which is pre-eminently the theme of gospel 
story, ‘Christ Jesus the Son of God;’ so that by adopting the one, we 
by no means discard or disparage the other ; to the well-imstructed mind 
the dewine object of fatth is ever present upon the recurrence of that truly 
scriptural phrase, ‘the faith of (or from) Jesus Christ.”’ Tq rod viod 
tod Geov, here used for the purpose of particularization, to specify the 
faith to which allusion is made (unexpressed in the anarthrous zrotet) ; 
not that exercised under the law toe ver. 16, &), but that more efficacious 
faith which came into the world with the Son of God (see ch. iii. 23-25), 
and is the attribute of those only who are in communion with Him, in 
whose heart Christ dwells and believes, and so characteristically ‘the 
faith of Christ,’ or ‘the faith of the Son of God.’ 

The transition from the ‘ faith of Christ’ —the expression which has 
hitherto prevailed throughout the entire of this context—to ‘the faith 
of the Son of God,’ in this place, is remarkable, but by no means, it is 
submitted, unaccountable. Redemption is everywhere described in 
Scripture as the work of God’s own Son: ‘God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son’ —‘‘ He spared not his own Son, but 
delivered him up for us all’’—‘‘ When the fulness of time was come, 
God sent forth his Son . .. to redeem them that were under the law,’’ 
and so in many other places. It is this wondrous love of God, in spar- 
ing not ‘his own Son,’ that imparta to redemption half its value; it is 
this that renders it mighty as it is in recovering the alienated affections 
of man to God, not only that he found a ransom, but that that ransom 
was none other than ‘‘ His well-beloved Son.’’ Having it, then, in con- 
templation to introduce the subject of redemption in the following 
clause, preparatory to it the transition was not unnatural from ‘the 
faith of Christ? to the kindred expression ‘ the faith of the Son of God,’ 
who loved me and gave himself for me. 

i Tod dyarnaavtos pe wat, x.t.d., ‘who loved me and,’ &c.—xai 
not merely ‘ copulative,’ but ‘ epexegetical’—‘‘ He loved me and (illus- 
trative of that love) He gave himself for me,” the latter (zapaédeyzos) 
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being the effective word in the sentence; the former, in the nature of 
inducement. [lapaéevzos, ‘ gave himself up,’ sctl., to death ; trép énod, 
‘for me,’ in my stead and in my behalf, where the substitutional cha- 
racter and the expiatory nature of Christ’s death are plainly asserted. 
But an inquiry suggests itself—What is the pertinency of Christ’s 
deat to the subject in hand—for what purpose is it introduced 
here 

Tod dyarycavtas pe Kai wapadoytos éavtopy is ‘an explicative parti- 
cipial clause,’ explanatory of the previous statement, In that statement 
St, Paul had represented himself as living no longer év vopnw, but év rioter, 
in an element not of legality, but of faith—a position only attainable by 
virtue of the death of Christ, who gave himself for him, by satisfying 
the demands of the law, to transfer him from the bondage of a servant 
into the liberty of a child of God. To account, then, for this transition 
from law to grace, inexplicable upon any other ground, the Apostle 
subjoins the explanatory note, ‘‘ who loved me, and gave himself for me.” 
In an early stage of the Epistle, while pronouncing the apostolic salu- 
tation, ‘‘grace to you and peace from God the Father, and our Lord 
Jesns Christ,’ the Apostle, actuated by the same motive, had recourse 
to the same expedient. To point out the incompatibility of the enjoy- 
ment of the invoked blessings, ‘ grace and peace,’ with the continuance 
of a legal condition, and at the same time to indicate the means where- 
by that legal condition was to be evaded, and grace and peace attained, 
the Apostle subjoined to the name of Jesus Christ a similar appendix, 
‘who gave himself for us, that he might deliver us from the present evil 
age,” by which expression we saw reason to understand ‘the existing 
evil state of bondage and subjection under law :’ such, too, is the rea- 
son of its introduction here. 

Ver. 21.—* Tyv xapiv rod cod, ‘ the grace of God.’ But what are 
we to understand by ‘the grace of God’ in this connexion? Unques- 
tionably that ‘grace of God’ which should be invalidated and set at 
nought by any man who would propose to justify himself by his own 
works, ceremonial or moral, namely, ‘the grace of God which satisfied 
the claims of the divine law in our behalf,’ and left us nothing to do, 
but only to believe. And seeing that that grace of God has been the 
subject of the preceding clause, we can have no hesitation in arriving at 
the conclusion that such is ‘ the grace of God’ here intended. But this 
conclusion derives farther confirmation from the course which the ar- 
gument subsequently pursues :—‘I do not set at nought the grace of 
God by ceremonial justification ; for if mghteousness come by law, then’ 
—what follows ?—the grace of God is set aside ?—nay, but ‘‘ Christ has 
died in vain,’’ where the substitution of the death of Christ for ‘the 
grace of God’ distinctly shows that in the estimation of the Apostle they 
were convertible ideas. Upon these grounds, then, we are satisfied 
that ‘‘ the grace of God’’ in this passage means that ‘ act of grace,’ with 
all its preliminaries and concomitants, the result of divine love, wherein 
Jesus Christ gave himself up voluntarily to death, to deliver us from 
the claims of the law. Nor is it any objection to this conclusion to say 
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that that was more properly ‘the grace of Christ;’ it only furnishes ad- 
ditional evidence, if such were wanted, that Jesus Christ is God. 

> Eé yap, ‘ for if’ —yap explanatory and elliptical, as in verse 19. 
The suppressed premiss will easily suggest itself—‘I do not set at 
nought the grace of God, which I should do did I think to justify myself 
by works ; “for (yap, explanatory of the assertion that self-justification 
would be a virtual nullification of grace), if righteousness come by law, 
then Christ hath died in vain.” 

c Awpedy, ‘needlessly, > ‘without a cause,’ as in John, xv. 25— 
épicyady pe dwpedvy, The common rendering | of this word (in vain’) 
falls short of its actual meaning :— —‘In vain’ would lead us to appre- 
hend that Christ had died ‘ ineffectually’—that he had not obtained the 
object proposed to himeelfin dying, whereas the intention of the writer 
obviously 3 is to convey to us the impression that Christ had died ‘unne- 
cessarily.’ If man could be justified by his own works, then was the 
sacrifice of the death of Christ uncalled for (Swpeav, according to the 
primary signification of the word, ‘ gratuitously’); he died when there 
was no demand upon him, that he should die— needlessly’ —an absurd 
and impossible conclusion. 

Calvin’s commentary on this place is full of divine truth and in- 
struction :—‘‘If we could produce a righteousness of our own, then 
Christ hath suffered in vain ; for the intention of his sufferings was to 
procure it for us; and what need was there that a work which we could 
accomplish for ourselves should be obtained from another ? If the death 
of Christ be our redemption, then were we captives—if it be satisfac- 
tion, we were debtors—if it be atonement, we were guilty—if it be 
cleansing, we were unclean. Qn the other hand, he who ascribes to 
works his sanctification, pardon, atonement, mghteousness or delive- 
rance, makes void the death of Christ.’’—Caxvin, tn loco. 


CHAPTER III. 


In the chapter upon which we are now entering, the Apostle addresses 
himself to the main subject of his Epistle. Hitherto he has not taken 
one direct step towards the establishment of the doctrine in dispute: 
all his efforts have been aimed at the vindication of his character from 
the aspersions and insinuations of designing men; and though in the 
course of his defence many expressions have been used, and many cir- 
cumstances adverted to, which indirectly bear upon the subject, yet he 
must have conceived a very imperfect notion indeed of the plan of the 
Epistle who is not prepared to admit that, so far, the derect argument 
has been absolutely and literally untouched. But now, his authority 
as an independent apostle being established, the judaical tendencies 
which had been imputed to him disproved, and his triumphant defence 
concluded with a distinct and spirited avowal of his personal repudia- 
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tion of the Iaw for ever as a medium of justification, and his exclusive 
and unqualified reliance upon the gospel principle of faith, he enters 
upon a course of reasoning as close, as logical, and as conclusive as is to 
be met with in the works of the most metaphysical of modern writers. 

Verse 1._—*”’Q dvoyroc, ‘O thoughtless.’ There may be some di- 
versity of opinion as to the exact force of this expression ; but one thing 
is evident, that, whatever its meaning may be, it is conceived in no spi- 
rit of angry recrimination, or with the slightest disposition to hurt the 
feelings or to wound the sensibilities of his Galatian readers, an inten- 
tion as irreconcilable with the acknowledged policy of Paul, as it would 
be at variance with the strain of affectionate consideration which is 
discernible throughout the entire Epistle. ‘A»onros, then, is not to be 
understood in the general sense, ‘stupid, or insensible,’* but rather as 
an expression of opinion upon their conduct on a particular occasion : 
in their departure from the simplicity of Gospel truth, they had acted 
- ~with unaccountable inconsiderateness and haste—a sentiment not very 
remote from that conveyed in the word ztaxyews, which meets us in the 
commencement of the Epistle (ch.1.6°). Ellicott and Alford represent 
the fervidness of this exordium as attributable to the excitement occa- 
sioned by the foregoing rebuke of Peter ; but this is clearly under mis- 
apprehension as to where that argument concludes (so far back as ver. 
17 of the preceding chapter). Whatever warmth is exhibited herein 
is due rather to the solicitude which the Apostle felt at the critical po- 
sition in which the Galatians had placed themselves through their de- 
fection from the truth of the gospel. 

> ’"EBaccavey, ‘did bewitch you.’ In the application of this language 
the Apostle evinces a very gentle and indulgent spirit towards the Ga- 
Jatian perverts, shifting the blame of their secession almost entirely 
from their own shoulders to those of others, by whose arts he supposes 
them to have been seduced—a complete refutation of any contemplated 
harshness in the preceding expression. Bacxavw, ‘to fascinate,’ to ‘ be- 
witch.’+ Ellicott derives the word from Ba{w, Bacxw, and thinks that 
it signified originally ‘mala lingua nocere.’ At the same time he ad- 
- ‘mits that the reference is in this place to ‘“‘ the bewitching influence of 
the evil eye.” So, likewise, Bagge :—‘‘St. Paul evidently uses the 
word in the sense of bewttching, not that he necessarily believed in such 
& power; but he avails himself of a strong word, or, as Jerome says— 
‘ verbum quotidian sermocinationis,’ to express his wonder at the sud- 


* « Themistius (Orat. xxiii.) ascribes to the Galatians the same characteristics as 
those of their ancestors, the Galli (and transmitted to their posterity, the modern 
French), namely, a quickness of apprehension, but united with levity and incon- 


Macedonas.’ It is derived by the Greek grammarians from gadg and caiay. This 
derivation is favoured by the Latin form of ‘ fascino’ :— 
‘‘¢ Nescio quis teneros oculus mihi fascinat agnos.’ 
Virg. Eclog., iii. 103.” 
— Baaae. 
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denness of the Galatians’ fall, preceded as it had been by prominent 
tokens of enlightenment. ”__Baaes, tn loco. By this mode of address - 
the blame is much more distinctly thrown upon the active agents in the 
seduction, than upon those who were the passive and unreflecting dupes 
of the delusion. 

¢ TH ddyOeg py weOeaGar, ‘not to obey,’ or ‘that ye do not obey the 
truth.’" These words, though wanting in some of the best copies, and 
now generally discarded by modern expositors, do nevertheless contain 
the very pith and marrow of the Apostle’s rebuke; and, if not admitted 
formally into the text, must at least be mentally supplied by every in- 
telligent reader of the passage. For what purpose is this fascination 
adverted to? or wherein does it appear, if not in this, that they do not 
submit themselves to the truth, when the strongest evidence in its sup- 
port has been laid before them? ‘THe Trout’ in question is the great 
truth which is traceable upon every page of the New Testament, but 
which is especially the subject of the present discourse—‘ Man’s justifi- 
cation by faith in a crucified Redeemer, and not by legal works, moral 
or ceremonial.’ This was the truth imperilled, and almost subverted, in 
the Galatian church, and this truth a due appreciation of Christ cruci- 
fied would have indelibly engraven upon their hearts; but this truth 
they did not obey. 

The declaration of gospel truth, though it leaves man nothing what- 
ever to do in order to justification, but only to belveve, is capable, never- 
theless, of being disobeyed, as the words py re(OeaOas distinctly inti- 
mate. But it is to be remembered that there is an obedience of the 
heart (see Rom. vi. 17)—a soul-submissiveness to heavenly teaching, 
which is as plainly and as properly ‘ obedience’ as the submission of the 
bodily members to the influence of the will, or the submission of a ser- 
vant to the control of his master. It was this consideration, probably, 
which induced Erasmus to construe the words before us, “that ye 
should not beltove the truth,” a meaning which is certainly implied in 
the words; but something more than belief may be intended, namely, 
a deportment suttable and conformable thereto—a practical abnegation 
of all human appliances as a means of justification—a fruit in which 
the Galatian church were sadly deficient. It is to be observed that it is 
not here attributed to the Galatians that they had not obeyed the truth— 
that they had apparently done ; it was from that position of sound doc- 
trine that they had now, at the instigation of the false teachers, so 
thoughtlessly seceded. 

¢ TIpoeypadn, ‘was set forth,’ or ‘represented.’ Etymologically 
regarded, the verb zpoypadw is capable of a two-fold acceptation, ac- 
cordingly as it is applied to ¢:me or to place. When applied to time, it 
presents a thing as written before (antea) some certain period past, pre- 
sent, or to come, in which case attention is drawn to the contents of the 
writing, rather than to the characters in which they are expressed, 
When applied to place, it presents a thing as written before ( pro) the 
eyes, when the characters of the writing are at least as much the object 
of contemplation,as the communication which they convey. This second 
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use of the word lets in the idea of pictorial representation, which finds 
no place in the first. The question then arises, in which sense is the 
word to be taken here? In the New Testament, with the exception of 
this single instance, it 1s to be found only in the former. Usage, then, 
would incline to the former, the sense which should, doubtless, prevail 
here, were it not for the accompanying words, «ar "bhOadpods, which 
turn the scale decisively in favour of the latter. The latter sense then 
being, as we have just seen, that of a visible representation, we may 
imagine the force of the figure (for figure assuredly it is) to be this :— 
‘The cross of Christ was so clearly, distinctly, circumstantially, set 
forth by the Apostle Paul, in his ministry in the Galatian church, that 
it almost amounted to a pictorial representation of the scene’—the vivid- 
ness of the delineation, no doubt, contributing to the aggravation of 
their folly in disregarding it.* 

° Kar’ ofOarpovs, ‘visibly.’ The meaning of mporypatu being, as 
we have just said, determinable by the context in which it stands, these 
words ascertain and fix it here. Jesus Christ, and him crucified, had 
been set forth, not merely to the hearing of the ear, but xat’ o@Oadpovrs, 
‘before the eyes’ (Winer, Gr., § xlix. xara, 4), ‘visibly,’ by which we are 
to understand, not literally, but metaphorically, by a description so mi- 
nute, accurate, and circumstantial, as would seem almost addressed to 
the eye. Calvin’s comment upon this expression is too characteristic 
and too instructive to be denied a place here :—*‘‘ Let those who would 
discharge aright the ministry of the gospel learn, not merely to speak 
and declaim, but to penetrate into the consciences of men, to make them 
see Christ crucified, and feel the shedding of his blood. When the 
church has such painters as these, she no longer needs the dead images 
of wood and stone—she no longer requires pictures, both of which un- 
questionably were first admitted to Christian temples when the pastors 
had become dumb, and been converted into mere idols, or when they 
uttered a few words from the pulpit in such a cold and careless man- 
ner, that the power and efficacy of the ministry were utterly extin- 
guished.’’ ‘Were all ministers of the gospel to acquit themselves in the 
spirit of this injunction, the souls of the faithful would not be disquieted 
within them, or their indignation roused so frequently as it now is, by 
the miserable theatrical exhibitions, or the paltry pictorial devices, which 
are the disfigurement of our churches, and 2 disgrace to the Christianity 
of the nineteenth century. 

{Ev buiv, ‘in the midst of you.’ In many copies these words are 
omitted, as tending, no doubt, to the supposed simplicity of the sen- 
tence that they should be expunged. But retaining them, as from the 
weight of authority in their favour we are bound to do, we must see 


* This sense of rpoypdgw, though supported by a long catalogue of authorities 
(see Ellicott and Alford, in /ooo), has been impugned by modern expositors as unex- 
ampled in the New Testament. However, it is strongly supported by etymology ; 
and of all the senses which have been attributed to it here, not one of them accords 
nearly so well with the context. 
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that they be not improperly explained. The ordinary interpretation is 
faulty. If intended to be joined with ¢cravpwpevos, perspicuity and em- 
phasis (as Ellicott observes) would require that the order should be re- 
versed, and that they should be placed not before the participle, but after. 
Besides, there is no instance in the New Testament where év is employed 
as equivalent to wepi or urép, as by such construction unquestionably 
it would be. We must therefore connect them with zpoeypadn, placing 
the comma, not before, but after év vuzv, when we shall find that their 
insertion is neither unaccountable nor ineffective. These words being 
omitted, there is nothing in the sentence to declare in what way the ex- 
hibition referred to was presented. Thatit was not openly, to the eye, 
might indeed be conceded ; but whether by word of mouth or by letter 
would not appear; but ¢v vu» supplies the information wanted—not 
to them only, but among them—not by letter from a distance, but by the 
vwwd voce testimony of the Apostle in their midst. 

Luther, in his commentary upon this place, conceits that dv dpiv is 
@ specimen of very rough and sharp language :—“‘ Before, he said that 
they sought righteousness by the law, rejected the grace of God, and 
that to them Christ died in vain: now he addeth, moreover, that they 
crucify Christ, who before lived and reigned in them; as if he should 
say, ye have not only rejected the grace of God, not only to you Christ 
died in vain, but also he is most shamefully crucified amongst you.” 
But however, in point of fact, this censure may have applied to the Ga- 
latian church, it evidently was not the idea prominent in the Apostle’s 
mind when he wrote the passage ; for it proceeds upon the mistaken no- 
tion that dv opty is governed by éctavpwydvos, whereas it is properly 
assignable, and with much greater emphasis, to tpoeypagy. 

But an important inquiry remains behind. What was there in the 
vivid representation of the cross of Christ so palpably connected with 
the truth in question, as to place it beyond conception that a man should 
witness the one and not accept the other, save only on the assumed 
ground of some extraordinary mental hallucination ? 

The doctrine of the cross of Christ is the distinct teaching that ‘the 
sacrifice of the death of Christ is a complete satisfaction for the sins of 
the whole world; and that whosoever is interested in that sacrifice by 
faith is delivered from condemnation of every kind, and needeth not 
the blood of bulls or of goats, or other ceremonial observances, to insure 
his acceptance with God’—a doctrine plainly at variance with that fu- 
tile, ritualistic system, which the members of the Galatian church had 
embraced, and embracing which they had not submitted to raz TruTH 
of the gospel. 

VERSE 2.—* Madetv, ‘to learn.’ Mav@avw usually implies ‘to come 
to the knowledge of a thing, as the result of instruction, study, obser- 
vation ;’ in which sense Luther understands it here, and takes it ironi- 
cally :—‘‘ Go to, now, answer me, I pray you, which am your scholar; 
for ye are so suddenly become doctors, that ye are now my masters and 
teachers.” But this is a fanciful exposition ; the question being put dond 
Jide with a view to an admission, to obtain thereby a basis for further 
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operations; for the word signifies also ‘to learn without mental effort, 
as the result of inquiry, or even of casual information.’ See Acts, 
xxii, 27. 

> "EE epywy vomov, ‘of works of law’—‘ legal works.’—See chapter 
i. 16°. 

° To IIvedpua édaPere, ‘received ye the Spirit? At this point the 
Apostle enters upon the main subject of the Epistle, all that has hitherto 
preceded being rather of a prefatory nature. ‘Ye Galatians desire to 
place yourselves under the institutions of Moses, in order to perfect 
yourselves by your own works. This only I wish to inquire of you, in 
what way did ye commence the divine life? for in whatever way ye 
commenced it, in that same way, it is reasonable to conclude, ye must 
go on to perfection. Received ye then, I ask you, the Spirit, &c. &c. ? 
But in what sense are we to understand the term? Is it ‘the Spirit’ in 
His ordinary or His extraordinary manifestations ? 

If the question before us were to be regarded as‘an appeal to the expe- 
rience of the Galatian people, then probably ‘the Spirit’ would have re- 
ference to the miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghost. The presence of the 
divine Comforter in the soul in his sanctifying influences being incogni- 
zable to the outward senses, or even to the inward perceptions of a man, 
consistently with our Lord’s own declaration (John, iii. 8), “‘ The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst 
not tell whence it cometh, or whither it goeth; so is every one that is 
born of the Spirit;”’ the precise time or mode of its reception would 
hardly be made the subject of special inquiry in the church. But it is 
evidently not a simple appeal to experience, but the sntroduction of a 
problem, in order to its logical solution. The same inquiry is repeated 
at verse 5, and immediately followed up by an appeal to the testimony 
of Scripture, which is brought to a conclusion no earlier than in the 
eighteenth verse, where the Apostle concludes :—‘‘ If the inheritance 
(to wit, the Holy Ghost) be of law, then is it no more of promise,’’ and 
the law has superseded the promise. 

Now, as it is reasonable to conclude that the answer would be brought 
out in terms corresponding with the purport of the inquiry, from this 
conclusion we infer that the question under consideration had respect 
to ‘the Spirit,’ not in His extraordinary but in His ordinary operations— 
in the same comprehensiveness of meaning in which the promise was — 
made to Abraham, ‘‘in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed,’’ words which are explained to signify ‘shall receive the Spirit 
in his justsfying power.’ See verse 8 of this chapter. It is a great mis- 
apprehension of the purport of this passage to regard it, as some have 
done (see Bloomfield, ¢m loco), as an independent argument, which being 
presented in a skeleton form, they proceed to clothe and complete every 
one after the fashion which seemeth best to himself, whereas it is in 
truth but inducement to an admission implied in the succeeding verse, 
which admission is made the ground of the remonstrance which follows. 

4 °EE dxois miorews, ‘ of the hearing of faith’ —‘ faithful hearing.’ To 
the attentive reader it will be evident that the expressions before us, ¢£ 
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dpywy vomov and éf axons miorews, are contrasted one with the other, and 
manifestly in the same form of construction. In the former, as we have 
already seen (ch. ii. 16 *), vopov is to be regarded as a qualitative geni- 
tive, descriptive of the character of the works contemplated, ‘works of 
law’—‘ meritorious works.’ In the same manner we conceive that rio- 
tews denotes the quality of the hearing, ‘ hearing of faith,’ 1. e. ‘ faithful 
hearing,’ the ordinary construction involving the necessity of accepting 
mots In @ sense in which it does not elsewhere occur. ‘‘ Faith is here 
put by a figure of speech for the gospel, which is elsewhere called ‘the 
law of faith’ (Rom. iii. 17), because it exhibits to us the free grace of 
God in Christ without any merit of works.””—Catvin, in which he is 
followed by Bloomfield, Chandler, Brown, and others. But surely 
there is upon the face of it an objection to this construction which ought 
to be allowed some weight, that no instance can be adduced in the New 
Testament where zéoms without the article, can be shown to denote 
‘the gospel,” or ‘‘ the abstract of Christian faith,” or any other thing 
but the abstract quality, ‘faith.’ Nor is there any occasion for a de- 
parture from established usage here; there is no exegetical considera- 
tion which will not be fully answered by a strict adherence to lexical 
propriety—‘the hearing of faith,’ or ‘faithful hearing’ of the word 
preached—to which the Apostle refers as a supposed medium of deriva- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, not the hearing of the ear, the natural exercise 
of the outward organ (to which no such benefit is attached), but the 
hearing ‘ of faith’—dxo#s to be understood of the process of hearing, not 
of the report heard. 

Ellicott and Alford represent dxofs wéctews as denoting ‘ the report 
or message of faith,’ gen. objecti, where faith is the subject of the 
preaching, a form of expression unprecedented in the New Testament. 
It seems more natural, and more consistent with the circumstances 
of the case, to understand it as represented above, gen. qualitatis, ‘the 
hearing of faith,’ or ‘ faithful hearing,’ which was in fact the medium of 
‘communication of the Holy Ghost. If we turn to the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, tenth chapter and verse 44, we will there learn how the Holy 
Ghost fell upon Cornelius and those who were with him: ‘‘ While Peter 
yet spake these words (setting forth the death and resurrection of Christ, 
and remission of sins through faith in him, ver. 40-42), the Holy Ghost 
fell on all them which heard the word.” Did they then receive the Spirit 
‘through legal works, or through faithful hearing?’ Through the faith- 
ful hearing of the gospel of Jesus Christ; unlike the case of those of 
whom we read in the Epistle to the Hebrews, whom “‘ the word preached 
did not profit, not being mixed with faith in them that heard tt” (Heb. 
iv. 2), they heard the word in faith, and it profited them, even to the 
receiving of the Holy Ghost. The question proposed for consideration 
is, upon what grounds was the Holy Ghost originally conferred upon 
the church? Was it the result of a previous attendance upon the Mosaic 
ritual? or was it by grace through the faithful hearing of the word 
preached?’ Not through the observance of the law, which they never 
did observe (being Gentiles, and aliens from the commonwealth of Is- 
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rael); but whilst they stood and listened to the living preacher’s voice;. 
the Holy Ghost fell upon them, as many as heard with faith, and his 
miraculous powers forthwith, in many instances, exhibited themselves 
amongst them. 

The translation advocated by M‘Knight is deo#s wicrews, “ the obe- 
dience of faith,’’ assuming axon for taxon, which, although a solitary 
instance in the Old Testament (1 Sam. xv. 22, LXX.) may be adduced 
where axon does seem to bear that signification ; yet, to say the least 
of it, if is a forced interpretation, and not to be resorted to except in 
2 case of necessity. According to this exposition, ziorews must be re- 
garded either as gen. of origin or gen. in apposition: the former construc- 
tion, ‘the obedience which springs from faith,’ is in this place theolo- 
gically untenable, for such obedience could not precede the gift of the 
Holy Ghost; the latter, ‘the obedience which consists in faith,’ 1s need- 
less and unserviceable; for after having unduly strained dxojs to obtain 
it, the result differs but little from the ordinary interpretation, ‘the 
hearing of faith,’ and that little only as beig less explicit, and conse- 
quently less satisfactory, leaving undetermined the mode in which that 
‘obedience which is faith’ was in exercise when the Holy Ghost was 
communicated, namely, in the hearing of the gospel of Jesus Christ. I 
would press the remark, that nothing is implied in this verse beyond 
what is actually expressed: a plain question is asked, and the answer 
to that question is assumed in the way in which (consistently with the 
truth) the Apostle’s argument required, namely, ‘by faithful hearing ;’ 
and upon that assumption his appeal to the common sense of the Gala- 
tians is founded. 

Verse 3.—**Ovrtws dvontoi, ‘so very thoughtless ;’ dvoytos, as we 
have already seen (ver. 1, *), ‘inconsiderate,’ ‘ unreflective;’ denoting, 
not so much mental incapacity as non-application of mental power; 
hence inaccurately in our version rendered “foolish.’’ In the present 
instance the want of reflection exhibited itself in their unconsciousness 
of the absurdity involved in the course they were pursuing, ‘having 
begun with the Spirit, to seek now to perfect themselves with the 
flesh.’ . 

> TIvedpat:-—oapxi, ‘with the spirit’ —‘ with the flesh ;’ datives of the 
instrument (see ch. v. 16, °, note); here used with @ modal signification 
(Winer, Gr., § xxxi. 7). Great diversity of opinion exists amongst 
commentators as to the sense in which the terms are to be understood 
here. Some have supposed that by ‘the spirit’ is designated the gospel, 
and by ‘the flesh,’ the daw (M‘Knieur), Others would explain the pas- 
sage, ‘‘ having begun with @ spirttual religion (one whose truth was at- 
tested by the Holy Ghost), are ye finishing with @ carnal and ceremonial 
one 2’ (BLooM¥FIELD). Ellicott and Alford consider that ‘spirit’ is to be 
‘understood of the Holy Spirit, regarded as the governing and directing 
principle in man; ‘flesh’ on the contrary, as the worldly tendency of hu- 
man lsfe—the life and movement of man in things of the phenomenal 
world”—an approximation, it may be, to the sense, but nevertheless far 
removed from the exact meaning of the Apostle; wvedua and cap£ occur 
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here in their ordinary and familiar usage, as denoting respectively the 
Holy Ghost, and the corrupt nature of man. In the preceding verse the 
question had been proposed, ‘‘ received ye the Sperst (70 [Ivetua) out of 
legal works, or out of faithful hearing?’ and the answer had been as- 
sumed, ‘not out of legal works, but out of faithful hearing ;’ upon 
which assumption the Apostle proceeds, ‘ having begun the divine life 
(admittedly) with the Spirit through (or out of) faith, without any 
preparatory observance of the law, are ye so irrational as to seek now to 
perfect yourselves with ‘the flesh ?’ where ‘the Spirit’ is of course to be 
understood in the same sense as before, of ‘the Holy Spirit of God’ Had 
the reception of the Spirit by the church been the result of a protracted 
course of legal obedience, then the case would have been different; the 
divine life would have commenced with ‘the flesh,’ from which that 
obedience sprung, and not as now with ‘the Spirit ;’ but seeing that the 
communication of the Holy Ghost was an act of grace, and not the recom- 
pense of obedsence, the commencement of the divine life is to be dated 
from the entrance of the Spirit into the soul, in other words, they ‘ began 
with the Spirit.’ 

‘To be perfected with the flesh’ means—to be perfected through the 
instrumentality of the flesh, by the observance of those outward rites 
and ceremonies which constitute the service of the flesh, the perform- 
ances of corrupt nature, undertaken with a view to self-justification in 
the sight of God; and the force of the argument amounts to this—‘ If 
the flesh be incapable of taking the first step in the heavenward journey, 
how should it suffice for the second or the third? Ifit has no part in 
the inception, why should it be deemed instrumental to the consumma- 
tion? ‘If it cannot introduce to the lists as candidates, by what virtue 
can it confer the crown? If it be impotent to bring the children to the 
birth, how shall it advance them to the stature of perfect men?’ Such 
is the nature of the weapon which the Apostle wields—an ‘ argumentum 
ad absurdum’ of no ordinary propriety and force. 

¢ *EwcreXetoGe, ‘are ye bringing yourselves to perfection ?’ or rather, 
de conatu, ‘are ye seeking to perfect yourselves?’ The compound emt 
tedew, as Ellicott justly observes, presents the idea not merely of ‘ finish- 
ing,’ as contrasted with ‘ beginning,’ but of bringing ‘‘to a complete and 
perfect end :”’ why modern commentators should concur in pronouncing 
éwiteNetoGe in this place ‘‘not middle but passive,’’ I cannot conjecture. 
Surely the meaning, ‘are ye bringing yourselves to perfection ?’ or ‘ are 
ye seeking to perfect yourselves?’ is as agreeable to the context, being 
addressed to persons who were endeavouring to commend themselves by 
the works of the law, as ‘are ye brought to completion ? or ‘ are ye 
being completed ? the rendering preferred. As to the observation of 
- Alford, that ‘‘the middle voice does not appear to occur in the New 
Testament,’ it does not seem to carry with it much weight; for a word 
occurring but three times in the New Testament out of the active voice, 
a better example (one might suppose) of the middle need hardly be de- 
sired than the one presented before our eyes. 

Verse 4,—®* ’Exaere, ‘Did ye suffer? The verb racxw being met 
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with in some ancient writings in a favourable sense, has given occasion, 
in the absence of every unfavourable allusion in the context, to its being 
‘accepted in that sense by some commentators here. But surely nothing 
can be more in accordance with epistolary usage than to refer to trials 
and difficulties well known to the parties themselves, without any reci- 
tation of them in form? But the word never being found in the Old 
Testament, or the New, in @ geod, or even in a neutral sense (‘ expe- 
rienced’), and the old and generally received interpretation suiting the 
context quite as well, if not indeed a great deal better, than the new, is 
_ sufficient authority for its retention here.* | 
b’Ec ye «at etx#, ‘if it be only to no purpose.’ This expression is 
susceptible of different, and in a measure contrary, interpretations, ac-. 
cordingly as we ascribe to xai its ascensive or descensive force. Ac- 
cording to the former, the meaning would be, ‘if indeed it amount to 
this, that it be in vain,’ implying, perhaps, a hope and a belief that it 
had not yet reached that pomt, in which sense it seems to have been 
taken in our Authorized Version ; according to the latter, ‘if indeed it 
be only in vain,’ expressive of apprehension that it may have descended 
lower, or, in other words, be a great deal worse. Of these two mean- 
ings, Ellicott admits that the latter is ‘“‘the most-emphatic and pun- 
gent,’’ but the former ‘‘ most characteristic of the large heart of the 
Apostle, and the spirit of love and tenderness to his converts which is 
blended even with the rebukes of his Epistle.’ But we have yet to 
learn that ‘‘ the large heart of the Apostle,” or his unquestionable love 
to his disciples, ever influenced him to withhold from them any part of 
the divine counsels concerning them, or to forbear to warn them of the 
tremendous yet probable consequences of their defaults. I hold, there- 
fore, to the latter, as being more suggestive and more instructive. 
Having previously observed upon the ¢rrationality of their conduct, 
the Apostle, in the words before us, adverts to the danger which they 
incurred—‘ Have ye suffered so many things in vain? if indeed it be 
only in vain.’ Doubtless the transition from heathenism to Christianity 
could not but be accompanied with many and sore trials: many an an- 
cient prejudice, many a loved association, many a time-honoured cus- 
tom, and many a cherished vice, should needs be relinquished and given 
up for ever; many a tie of love, and brotherhood, and friendship, and 
domestic peace, and'social intercourse, severed ; much obloquy, contempt, 
reproach, vituperation, incurred; high and honourable positions aban- 


* Bagge understands the words of the spiritual experiences of which the Gala- 
tians had been the subjects, rdcxw being used, he says, ‘‘in its radical signification 
‘to suffer,’ that is, to experience anything either good or bad.” To this effect he 

uotes Schomerus—“ Verbum éd@ere eo sensu accipiendum est, quo occurrit apud 

lutarchum et alios scriptores Greecos, ut explicetur de quovis affectu aut re, que 
alicui accidit, et sic sententia est hec: Tantane signa gratis divine sensistis frus- 
tra?’ But this opinion is chiefly founded upon the supposition that rocaira refers 

rimarily to the influences of the Spirit before mentioned, which being, doubtless, 

lessings, érd@ere should be taken in a favourable sense. But there is no need to 
suppose that rocaira has any reference to the influence of the Spirit, and the mean- 
ing of érd@ere is consequently unaffected thereby. —- 
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doned, hopes frustrated, prospects blighted, persecutions of a sterner 
kind, perhaps, endured—bonds, imprisonment, and death, in the event- 
ful struggle from darkness to light, and from the power of heathendom 
into the kingdom of God’s dear Son. And were all these sufferings to 
turn to no account? Were they to become vain and unprofitable by 
the abandonment of the Gospel liberty whereunto they had attained ? 
But would they be only in vain? Were they confident that they 
could even return to their original position if they would? Was it to 
be permitted to them, at the sacrifice of all that they had suffered, to 
resume precisely their former estate? Oh, no; it could not be only in 
vain: a sterner measure of retributive justice, and deeper depths of woe, 
await those who turn their backs upon the grace of God—‘* The servant 
which knew his lord’s will, and prepared not himself, neither did ac- 
cording to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes,” Luke, xii. 47; 
‘¢ Tt had been better for them not to have known the way of nghteous- 
ness, than after they have known it to turn from the holy command- 
ment delivered unto them,” 2 Pet. ii. 21; ‘‘ He that despised Moses’ 
law died without mercy under two or three witnesses: of how much 
sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy, who hath 
trodden under foot the Son of God, and hath counted the blood of the 
covenant, wherewith he was sanctified, an unholy thing, and hath done 
despite to the Spirit of grace?” Heb. x. 29. All Scripture testifies with 
open mouth, that evangelical privileges cannot be surrendered with im- 
punity—that the man who voluntarily returns to the error of his ways 
incurs a heavier responsibility, and a deadlier load of guilt, than if he 
had never known the way of righteousness. If these things be so, what 
must be the condition of those unhappy perverts who, being born and 
nurtured in the bosom of the reformed church, have deliberately turned 
their backs upon the light and liberty of Gospel trath, and retreated 
into the holes and corners of medisval darkness—what, if God’s Word 
be true, but ‘‘a fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indignation 
which shall devour the adversaries?’ Heb. x. 27. May ‘God give 
them repentance to the acknowledging of the truth, and that they may 
recover themselves out of the snare of the devil, who are taken captive 
by him at his will!’ 2 Tim. ii. 26. Such were the weapons with which 
St. Paul assailed the errors of the Galatian church—‘ argumentum ad ab- 
surdum,’ followed up by a no less potent arm, ‘argumentum ad dam- 
num.’ 
Verse 5.—No one can attentively regard this verse, and not feel as- 
sured that the question which meets the eye here is the same which 
presented itself at verse 2, though propounded in a somewhat different 
form. If so, it may be asked, ‘For what purpose is the repetition ?” 
To which I reply :—Hitherto the Apostle had presented but a summary 
of his argument, the substance of what was to follow being clearly 
epitomized in the second verse. As he himself declares, the whole 
weight of his reasoning is to be rested upon one point—‘ Have ye re- 
ceived the Spirit out of legal works, or out of faithful hearing? This 
is all he required to learn of them in order to convince them of their 
Q . 
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folly; and to this he had assumed an answer, and upon the answer so 
assumed had pressed the Galatians with the bitter consequences of their 
defection. But Paul was not the man to found a solemn remonstrance 
upon a baseless petitvo principst, as he should have done had he left the 
answer to that question unproven. Having, then, in a few words 
sketched the plan of his address, he now reproduces his former query, 
to give it a searching, scriptural, and truly logical investigation. 

In consulting commentators upon this portion of Holy Writ, we 
cannot but be struck with the fragmentary nature of the expositions 
which are commonly offered.. Every sentence almost is made to repre- 
sent a distinct argument, and a change of topic meets us at every turn. 
Whereas, when we examine the original for ourselves, we find that one 
continuous chain of reasoning pervades this and the following chapter 
from first to last, divided indeed into sections, but still the same un- 
broken chain throughout, each sentence a distinct link in the chain, 
naturally and logically connected with its precedent and its consequent, 
nothing superfluous, nothing wanting, no disorder or confusion in the 
arrangement, but each part conspiring with marvellous simplicity to 
effect the object for which the whole was designed. Such, I think, will 
be found, upon a careful investigation of the subject, to be a faithful de- 
lineation of the Apostle’s reasoning in this place. 

The object of the section on which we are now entering is single 
and definite. In reference to the question already proposed, it is the 
Apostle’s purpose to prove that the Spirit has been and is received in 
the church, not as the result of legal obedience, but of a faithful hear- 
- ing of the gospel of Christ. To establish this point he has recourse to 
two successive arguments—the first purely scriptural, terminating with 
verse 14, inclusive; the second analogical, concluding with verse 18; 
and both combined furnishing a full and incontrovertible answer to the 
question proposed. The first of these arguments is the subject of the 
present | section. 

* Ovp, ‘therefore.’ I have just stated that the question introduced 
by this particle i is the same which has before met us at verse 2; and 
that, having assumed the answer pro tem., the Apostle had branched off 
into an hortatory representation, founded upon that assumption, of the 
absurdity and danger of their present course, and that he here resumes 
the subject in order to a scriptural and searching investigation. And 
at the outset I am sustained in my allegation by the insertion of the 
conjunction ody, one of whose uses is thus defined :—‘‘ Ovv is used 
when a sentence has been interrupted by a parenthesis or intervening 
clause, and is again taken up, in which & sense it 1s equivalent to ‘I say,’ 
Lat. ‘ inquam,’ or the like.’’—Rob., 

Ov», then, occurs here in its recumptine force, taking up the question 
which had been laid aside at verse 2, in order to its being prosecuted to 
its legitimate conclusion. 

’*O emixopnyov—Kat évepyiyv, x. t » ‘He that ministereth—and 
worketh,’ &c. The subject of this query is not St. Paul, or any casual 
member (one for many) of the Galatian church, but, as the entire con- 
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text, and as the peculiar force of every word, testifies—God, Xopyyos 
was a name given by the Greeks to a person who, upon great public 
festivals, was used to lead out a band of singers or players for the enter- 
tainment of the populace, furnishing out of his own pocket dresses, 
scenery, and all other requisites for the occasjon. Hence the word 
xXopyyew (equivalent to ér:xopyyew) came to signify ‘to furnish libe- 
rally,’ ‘to supply fully’—in which sense it is here used to depict God’s 
gracious and bountiful supply of the Spirit to the church, meeting all 
the wanta and necessities of His faithful people, and enabling them 
effectually and cheerfully to discharge the various duties to which 
in His providence they are called—an end which, no doubt, was set 
forth and illustrated by the manifold dispensations of the Spirit in 
the miraculous gifts and powers of the early day. That the subject of 
évepyav is the same as that of ércxopyywHv is manifest, inasmuch as they 
are linked together under the regimen of the same pronoun, and conse- 
quently—God, a conclusion which derives farther support from the spe- 
cific force of évepyv, appropriated as it is in Scripture to God as the 
author of all our (good) works, ordinary and extraordinary: ‘‘ there is 
a diversity of operations, but it is the same God which worketh (0 évep- 
yor) all in all,” 1 Cor. xii. 6. See also ch. ii. 8; Phil. 11. 13, 

But another consideration presents itself. In what tense are these 
participles found? Chrys., Thdrt., Bengl., al., maintain, that they are 
participles of the imperfect—Ellicott and Alford, on the contrary, of 
the present tense. That this question can be decided (as Alford sug- 
gests) by determining the agent to whom the acts are attributed, whe- 
ther Paul or God; and if God, then, consequently, of the present tense, 
can by no means be conceded. Affirming in the strongest manner that 
they are the attributes of Deity, and of none else, 1t remains to be ascer- 
tained to what period are they to be referred. Is it to their exercise 
when the gospel was first introduced into Galatia, or to the work being 
carried on at the time when the Apostle wrote? And if we are right 
in regarding the sentence before us as a repetition, in another form, of 
the question previously proposed (and it is generally admitted that it 
is), there would be much reason to apprehend that the former construc- 
tion should prevail. The question at verse 2 is, ‘‘ Did ye receive the 
Spirit (originally of course) out of legal works or out of faithful hear- 
ing?” and the answer being assumed, it is immediately followed up 
with the remonstrance, ‘‘ Are ye so foolish? having begun with the Spirit, 
are ye now being made perfect with the flesh?’ Whence it appears that, 
as originally proposed, the question had respect to the mode in which the 
spirit was first communicated to the church; and (if our supposition be 
correct) when it occurs a second time, it must have reference to the same 
period, and might naturally be expected to be found in a past tense. 

But, on the other hand, if may be replied that the present participle, 
is capable of being understood, not /iterally, of the time now being, but 
ethically, of a habit, in which sense it is referrible to any period of time, 
past, present, or to come. In such case the meaning of the question 
before us would be, What is God’s habit of dealing in this matter? does 
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He minister the Spirit, and work powers in the church, out of legal 
works, or out of faithful hearing? the point of the inquiry all the while 
(conformably with the requirement of the context) bearmg upon the 
period when they first received the Holy Ghost. And this mode of con- 
struction is to be preferred, not only aa being familiar in the writings of 
St. Paul, but also as being more conformable with the use of the parti- 
ciple, which is but seldom found in the imperfect tense. The “ sub- 
stantive sense” suggested by Alford, after the alleged example of ch. 1. 
23, is uncalled for, and objectionable upon the score of indeterminate- 
ness, leaving the date of the transaction dependent upon a verb to be 
- supplied by the expositor ; whereas, in the precedent adduced (0 ditwewy 
yuas moze), the substantive construction is unavoidable (for the reasons 
there advanced), and the time provided for by the tense of the verb. 

¢ Avvamecs, literally, ‘ powers,’—-commonly translated in this place 
‘miracles,’ for which use see Matt. xi. 20; Luke, x. 13; Acts, ii. 22. 
It is not easy at this period to enumerate all the extraordinary opera- 
tions which may be classed under the denomination évvanecs. Suffice it 
to say, that they were superhuman effects exhibited by our Lord him- 
self, and the early teachers of Christianity under the immediate impulse 
, of the Holy Ghost, in attestation of the truth of their doctrine and the 
authenticity of their mission. It is by no means clear, however, that 
the word évvapuecs is to be here taken in the restricted sense commonly 
assigned to it, but rather in its ordinary and primary signification, com- 
prehending therein not only those ‘ powers’ which are commonly called 
miraculous, but also those ordinary operations of the Holy Spirit which 
are designated (Heb. vi. 5) ‘‘ the powers of the world to come,’’ that is, 
of the Christian dispensation, and which are so often referred to by the 
sacred writers—see 1 Cor. xu. 6; Phil. 1.18, al. The application of 
wvevua, verse 2, to the ordimary communication of the Holy Ghost, 
seems considerably in favour of this supposition. . 

When it is asked, ‘‘ He that ministereth to you the Spirit, and work- 
eth powers within you, doeth He it out of legal works, or out of 
faithful hearing?’ the operative party being God, the meaning of the 
question must necessarily be, works or faith upon the part of the bene- 
ficiary : is it the result of legal obedience, or of faithful hearing of the 
word of God? It is, I believe, an acknowledged fact, that neither were 
the gifts of the Spirit dispensed, nor the miraculous powers exercised, 
in any instance where there was not faith on the part of the recipient. 
The impotent man at Lystra (Acts, xiv. 9) had first ‘“‘ heard Paul speak,”’ 
and the Apostle ‘‘saw that he had fasth to be healed’ before he said unto 
him, ‘‘stand upright on thy feet.’ Qur Lord himself seems to have 
attested this truth in many imstances, when he said to those who were 
healed, ‘‘thy faith hath saved thee,” or, ‘‘ thy faith hath made thee 
whole.”’ On one occasion it 1s expressly affirmed of him, that ‘‘ He did 
not many mighty works (vod ous Suvapes) there, because of their un- 
belief,” Matt. xii. 58. And the same is predicable, no doubt, of the 
ordinary communication and operations of the Holy Ghost. The con- . 
necting particle (xat) between the two clauses Ellicott understands 
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‘‘ exegetically ;” but, as it seems to me, without sufficient reason. The 
gift of the Spirit ¢o the church, and the powers wrought within them, 
though sufficiently cognate to admit of being included under one general 
head, ‘‘received ye the Spirit?’ (ver. 2), are nevertheless so far dis- 
tinguishable as not only to admst, but positively to court, the applica- 
tion of xai in its ordinary conjunctive signification. 

d°Ey tpiv, ‘within you.’ If évvayes be referred, not to the 
‘powers’ themselves, but, metonymically, to ‘the miracles,’ the result 
of the powers, it is plain that év vuzv must be translated ‘amongst you’ 
—‘in the midst of you ;'—but if, as is more probable, it be used of ‘ the 
powers’ themselves, whether miraculous or ordinary, wrought in us by 
the grace of the Holy Spirit, then is it to be translated ‘ within you;’ 
the Spirit itself being supplied ¢o them (ipu7zv)—the operations of the 
Spirit being wrought within them (€v wpuiv). 

‘EE epywy vopov, ‘ out of legal works’—the ritual observances, to 
wit, to which the Galatians looked for perfection—see chap. ii. 16 *, 
Ellicott regards ¢pywy vopnov “in strict accordance with the primary 
force of the prep. ‘from,’ ‘out of’ (ex Vulg.) as the originating or mov- 
ing power of the éemrxopyynors.”’ But though this construction might 
pass unquestioned in the case of é£ epywy vonov, where causation is ex- 
pressly denied, what are we to say of its admission in the alternative 
clause ¢£ dxojs wiotews, where faith is as distinctly affirmed to be the 
source of the blessing? Of course, the construction would be similar in 
both instances; and will it be argued that the faithful hearing of the 
word preached is the orsginating or moving cause of the bestowal of the 
Holy Ghost? The mere enunciation of the heresy should be sufficient 
to effect its overthrow. No; é«x here, as throughout the entire Epistle, 
where it is found in connexion with ¢pywy or riorews (except, indeed, 
in the phrases of éx wiorews, or of é€ cpywv vopov, where it expresses 
‘dependence,’ or ‘ reliance upon’), represents the occastonal or tncidental 
source out of which the blessing 1s supposed to proceed. Ged has been 
pleased to connect faith with the bestowal of the Holy Ghost ; and out of 
(éx miotews) or through faith, as the appointed channel, the Spirit con- 
sequently proceeds—see ver. 10°. Alford’s version——‘‘ éx, ‘im conse- 
quence of’ (or following upon) the works of law, or the hearing of 
faith,” is neither so literal nor so satisfactory, the important idea ‘ faith 
or works, as the channel of the communication of the Holy Ghost,’ being 
wholly lost sight of and unexpressed. 

Verse 6.—"* Ka@ws, ‘inasmuch as,’ ‘since.’ The question being 
now fairly propounded, ‘received ye the Spirit?” (as in verse 2), or 
‘‘ministereth He to you the Spirit, and worketh He powers within 
you (as in verse 5), out of legal works, or out of faithful hearing ?’’ the 
Apostle now proceeds with the inquiry, which he conducts throughout 
on purely scriptural grounds. The first step in the argument, “they 
of faith are the children of Abraham,” is thus wrought out: ‘‘ Know ye, 
therefore, that they of faith are the children of Abraham.” But where- 
fore know we it? By what process of reasoning do we attain to the 
knowledge? ‘‘ Forasmuch as Abraham believed God, and it was ac- 
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counted to him for righteousness.’’ The ordinary —indeed, I might 
say the universally received—translation of caOws is clearly inadmissible. 
Kadus, if understood in the ‘comparative’ sense, ‘‘even as,” requires 
ovrws, expressed or understood in the corresponding clause, to sustain 
it. But no such word is expressed or understood here. If indeed the 
passage were written (as Ellicott, to suit the view which he takes of it, 
has paraphrased it), ‘“‘.4s Abraham was justified by faith, so shall his 
spiritual children be justified,’ then indeed the ‘ comparative’ sense of 
xaOws would be not only proper, but indispensable. But such is not 
the conclusion to which the Apostle leads us; but, ‘‘ know ye, therefore, 
that they of faith are the children of Abraham” —a conclusion to which 
xaQwe is much more conducive in its causal (see 1 Cor. v.7; Phil. i. 7) 
than in its comparatwe sense. ‘‘ Forasmuch as Abraham believed God, 
and it was accounted to him for righteousness;’’ or, in other words, 
‘since faith was the characteristic virtue of Abraham, that by which 
he was favourably distinguished from his fellows—know ye, therefore, 
that they in whom the same characteristic 1s discernible are the children 
of Abraham.’ 

But Paul says nothing about the characteristic virtue of Abraham, 
but only that he “believed God, and it was accounted to him for righte- 
ousness.” Granted that he does not. But 1s it to be expected that, in 
an argument exclusively framed upon the terms of Scripture, the Apostle 
should be at liberty, at every step he takes, to vary those terms to suit 
his own convenience? All that was open to him was to quote the 
words as he found them, and leave it to his readers to draw the natural 
inference; and what inference could be more natural or more impera- 
tive than this—that faith was the virtue which was pre-eminently cha- 
racteristic of Abraham, as being pre-eminently acknowledged by God ?— 
an inference which, in point of fact, has been drawn by mankind in 
every age of the church, who universally acknowledge Abraham aa 
‘ faithful Abraham,’ and ‘the father of the faithful.’ ‘ Since, then, faith 
was the characteristic virtue of Abraham, know ye, therefore, that the 
faithful are his ehildren.’ 

We must carefully keep out of view every other consideration for 
the present. What is the nature of justifying faith? What is imputed 
righteousness ? why faith is selected as the medium of justification ? 
All these questions, which have been handled at large by theologians, 
may be and are most interesting topics of inquiry, and volumes might 
be written to edification upon each of them. But they are clearly out 
of court at present. All that we are required now to know—and this 
we must distinctly bear in mind—is ‘that Abraham was justified by 
faith, and that all they who are partakers of like precious faith are the 
children of faithful Abraham.’ Alford, from not tracing the steps of the 
argument sertatium, cuts the matter short by saying, “6 the reply to the 
foregoing question ts understood ; it is €£ dxojs miotews.” The nght 
conclusion, truly, -but improperly deduced. So far from being under- 
stood, it is the result, as we shall presently see, of a most elaborate 
and systematic process of reasoning. 
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>’ EXoyoOn adri, ‘it was counted to him.’ The quotation is taken 
from Gen. xv. 6, as it appears in the LXX. Aorfopma:, in this con- 
nexion, means simply either actively, ‘to count, or set down to the ac- 
count of;’ or passively, ‘ to be reckoned, or set down to the account of.’ 
In two places in our Authorized Version it has been rendered by the 
word ‘impute;’ but not perhaps so well; for though the Latin ‘smpu- 
tere aliquid alicui’ means no more than ‘‘to reckon and account it in 
the number of those things which are his own and belong to him” (Da- 
yenant ‘De justitia,” chap. xxvil.); yet the English derivative has come 

to signify, in later usage, ‘to attribute to a person that which is not 
his own’—a meaning not conveyed in the original word, which only ex- 
presses ‘ that a thing is counted to a man, or set down to his account, 
without intimating whether it is the property of himself or of another.’ 
That no idea of ‘imputation by grace’ enters into the Apostle’s estimate 
of the force of AoyKoua: may be inferred from the use. which he 
makes of it, Rom. iv. 4, where he says, Ty de epyaLopevy o pucBos ob 
NoryiCerae Kara xXdpw, adda Kata épeldypa, where, upon such suppo- 
sition, xata xapev should be regarded as superfluous, and cata ode’Anua 
as incongruous. For fuller information on this point, see Bishop 
O’Brien’s elaborate note N, and addition IT. to note N, in the late edi- 
tion of his Sermons. 

© Kis Scxatootvny, ‘ for, or instead of, righteousness’—a use in which 
the preposition is frequently found in the LXX., and in New Testament 
writers in conformity with them.—See Gen. xi 3; Exod.ii. 10; Hosea, 
vill. 12; Acts, vii. 21; Rom. ii. 26, ix. 8, Atcatoodyy, ‘ the quality 
by which a man is made diéxatos ; ’_*< the condition of one who has done 
all that is required of him by the law,’ THoLvck ;—“‘ not equivalent to 
étxatwors, nor yet, strictly considered, the result of it, but apparently 
in the most inclusive meaning of the term—righteousness, whether im- 
puted, by which we are accounted écxato: ; or infused and inherited, by 
which we could be found so.’—Ezzicorr on Gal. ii. 21. According to 
this latter authority, it would appear that the difference between ‘im- 
puted righteousness’ and ‘inherent righteousness’ lies not in the cha- 
racter of the righteousness itself, but only in the method by which it 
is attained. Of such opinion also seems to be Archbishop Whately, 
who questions (see his ‘‘ Dangers to Christian Faith,” Essay i.) whe- 
ther é:cacoovvn is ever found (as advocated by Bishop O’Brien) in a 
mere forenste sense as denoting an extrinsic change of condition, the re- 
sult of imputation of good actions not really performed ; but that it in- 
variably implies ‘‘a moral habit possessed and exercised by the persons 
to whom it is attributed.’”’ And certainly in the place under conside- 
ration, where faith is said to be ‘‘ accounted for righteousness,”’ it would 
seem that by the term ‘righteousness’ a complete conformity to the 
holy law of God in principle, disposition, affection, and conduct, is con- 
templated, which, had it been found in Abraham, would have entitled 
him of itself to the approbation of God, but in the absence of which, 
faith is graciously accounted in its stead. When it is intimated that 
Secatoovvn denotes ‘a moral habit possessed or exercised by the persons 
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to whom it is attributed,’ it is to be regarded merely as a definition of 
dexatoovvy, and by no means as an implication that they to whom ‘ faith 
is imputed for righteousness’ do themselves personally possess or exer- 
cise such a habit—nay, the contrary is clearly implied—that, having no 
righteousness of their own, faith is accounted or reckoned to them as 
such. There is no occasion, then, in order to meet the case of those 
who are justified by faith, to lower the standard of étcatoovrn, or to 
make it to represent anything short of its most inclusive etymological 
signification. | | 

Verse 7.—* T'uvworere dpa, ‘Know ye therefore’—not indicative, 
as Ellicott well observes in opposition to Alford and others: ‘‘ the im- 
perative is not only more animated, but more logically correct; for the - 
declaration in the verse is really one of the points which the Apostle is 
labouring to prove,’’ indeed, the very point at present under discusion.”’ 
Comp. 2 Tim. 11.1. |. 

> Of ex wierews, ‘they of faith;’ a form of expression similar to of 
ex mepitouns, which we have already noticed (ch. ii, 12, *), indicating 
not merely ‘those who believe,’ but ‘those who make a profession of 
faith’—who cling to and hang out of faith, as the means of justification; 
as of éx mepctouns denotes not ‘those who are circumcised’ only, but 
‘those who make their boast of and depend upon circumcision.’ Here 
of ex miorews are manifestly contrasted with doot ef epywy vopov of 
verse 10 (read verses 9 and 10 in connexion)—‘ those who put their trust 
in law’ as a means of justification, whereas these rest their righteousness 
and hope of salvation ‘upon the grace of God through faith.’ Ellicott 
arrives at a different conclusion—‘‘ not ‘they who rest in faith,’ but, in 
accordance with the primary meaning of origin, ‘they who are spiri- 
tually descended from, whose source of spiritual life is réors;’”’ but 
how this interpretation accords with the requirement of the contrasted 
expression, dcot éf epywv vopuov, to which the same rule of construction 
ought, properly, to apply, I leave it to himself to explain. Indeed, the 
expression, ‘‘they who are spiritually descended from faith,” is to my 
mind hardly intelligible, and, when explained upon the principle of ‘‘the 
primary meaning of ortgin,’”’ highly objectionable and fallacious. See 
observations upon this point, verse 5, °. 

® Ovrtos cioww viot ’ABpaap, ‘these (emphatically, and none others, 
see Winer, Gr., § xxiii. 4) are the sons of Abraham.’ When we read 
that ‘‘they of faith are the sons of Abraham,” a distinction naturally 
suggests itself between the children of Abraham acccording to the flesh, 
and those who are his children by promise, who are alone contemplated 
in this place. When Abraham was now ninety years old and nine, the 
Lord appeared to him (Gen. xvii. 5), and said, ‘‘ Behold, my covenant is 
with thee, and thou shalt be a father of many nations ;’’ by which cove- 
nant he was at that moment instituted in the sight of the Omniscient 
One ‘ the father of believers throughout all ages and in all nations’ St. 
Paul, in reference to that covenant, and to that construction of it, says 
(Rom. iv. 16)—“ Therefore it is of faith, that it might be of grace, to 
the end that the promise (the covenant and the promise of God, as we 
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shall presently see, verse 15, °, are one) might be sure to all the seed, 
not to that only which is of the law (believers amongst the Jewish people), 
but to that also which is of the fasth of Abraham, who is the father of us all 
(Jew and Gentile believers alike), as it is written, I have made thee the 
father of many nations’’ (Jews inclusive, see ver. 8 of this chap.). And not 
only is the covenant secured to beltevers, Gentiles as well as Jews, but it is 
lumtted to them, to the exclusion of even the natural seed, not being be- 
lievers. Wherefore it was said in vindication of God’s dealings with the 
Jewish people in respect to the gospel of salvation, ‘‘they are not all 
Israel who are of Israel; neither because they are the seed of Abraham 
are they all children, but in Isaac shall thy seed be called,’’ Rom. 
ix. 6, 7, the meaning of which, according to the mystic import of the 
terms is, ‘ the children of promtse shall be accounted for the seed;’ for “ we 
brethren, as Isaac was, are the children of promtse,’’ ch. iv. 28; so that 
of x wiotews (they of faith) are the sons of Abraham, not by natural 
descent, nor by circumcision, but by virtue of the covenant which God 
made with Abraham in the land of Canaan, whereby he was constituted 
‘‘the father of many nations before Him who quickeneth the dead, and 
calleth the things that are not as though they were,” Rom. iv. 17. 

Verse 8.—We are now prepared to advance another step in the 
argument, namely, ‘ that the aforementioned children are blessed,’ which 
the Apostle educes thus—‘ But the Scripture, foreseeing that God justi- 
fies the nations out of faith, communicated beforehand the glad tidings 
of that justification to Abraham in these terms, ‘‘tm thee (as their pa- 
ternal head, and they consequently as being thy children) shall all na- 
tions be blessed.” ’ This one object, namely, ‘that the children of 
Abraham are blessed,’ must be now kept steadily in view as the ‘ pro- 
bandum’ of the proposition before us, to the exclusion of every other, or 
we shall miss the point of the Apostle’s reasoning. But, before we pro- 
ceed with the argument, we must advert to the terms in which this propo- 
sition is stated. 

* Hpotdotca 9 ypagy), ‘the Scripture foreseeing’—probably a Jewish 
form of expression, 7 ypapy ‘the inspired record of God’s designs’ being 
put for ‘the author’ of it. By zpotéodca we are to understand ‘not a 
bare foreknowledge; for the promise of God to Abraham, as well as the re- 
cord of that promise, was the consequence of a predetermination on the 
part of God that he would justify the heathen through faith.” —Baaer. 

> Ae, ‘but.’ According to Ellicott and Alford, the force of éé is 
‘transitional,’ not merely connecting this verse with the preceding, 
but introducing ‘‘a further consideration of the subject under another 
aspect ;’’ hence they translate it ‘moreover.’ But ée¢ is not simply 
‘transitional,’ but logtoally and technically used to introduce the minor 
proposition of a formal syllogism, and as such properly to be translated 
‘but.’ 

©’ Ex wiorews, ‘through’ or ‘out of faith;’ dx denoting the source, 
not original, but incidental ; in point of fact, the channel through which 
the promised blessing i 18 conferred, as in ver. 22; ch. v. 5. 

4 Arxaco?, ‘ justifieth.’ Upon this word Ellicott aptly observes, ‘‘jus- 
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tifieth, not ‘would justify,’ Auth., ‘presens pro futuro’ (Grot.), nor 
present with reference to what is now taking place (De W.), but what is 
termed the ethecal present, with significant reference to the eternal and 
immutable counsels of God’’—God’s unvarying plan of justifying the 
nations by faith, and not by works; the word ‘nations to be under- 
stood in the comprehensive sense, in which it occurs in the Abrahamic 
promise. 

As to the meaning of the verb é:«acow,— whether it signifies ‘ to make 
righteous,’ or ‘to declare righteous,’ has been long a matter of dispute. 
-Protestant writers, however, generally agree in advocating the latter 
sense, affirming that in all doctrinal passages in the New Testament it 
unequivocally bears that meaning. This is not the place to enter upon so 
wide and so important a field of discussion. I may be allowed, how- 
ever, to suggest that a justification which is effected by ‘the gift of 
the Holy Ghost’ (see the whole tenor of the Apostle’s argument, comprised 
between verses 8 and 18 of this chapter, inclusive), which gift is the 
virtual engrafting of the recipient into Christ, whereby he is made par- 
taker of the righteousness of Christ, may be something more than a mere 
declaration of righteousness. At the same time, it must be admitted that 
it is far from including such a change in the moral habit of the justified 
as has been erroneously ascribed to it by some, and which has called 
forth, and justly, the reprehension of eminent divines; such a change, 
so far as it does take place, being an attendant upon justification, not 
justification itself. 

© [Ipoevnyyedcoaro, ‘announced beforehand the glad tidings.’ The 
translation of this word in our Authorized Version, ‘‘ preached before 
the gospel,” though not absolutely indefensible, is at least an inconvenient 
translation. The word ‘gospel’ is so intimately associated in our minds 
with the doctrine and history of Jesus Christ, his imcarnation, life, 
death, atonement, resurrection, ascension, intercession, and glorious 
reign—ain short, what is called in Scripture ‘‘ the gospel of God concern- 
ing his Son Jesus Christ,’’ and which appears from St. Mark’s account of it 
(ch. 1.1), to date its commencement, more properly, from the preaching of 
John the Baptist; that the use of it in this place is calculated not only 
to divert attention from that which is the especial object of the Apos- 
tle’s reference, the promise to Abraham, ‘“‘in thee shall all nations be 
blessed,” but also to mislead the mind as to the amount of information 
actually possessed by Abraham and the Old Testament saints upon the 
subject of the good things to come, which, though of a highly evangelical 
character, and directly pointing to Christ, fell infinitely short, both in 
extent and influence, of that complete and ultimate revelation which is 
generally known as ‘the gospel.’ Upon this ground it seems preferable 
to translate the word in its ordinary, secular, acceptation, ‘announced be- 
forehand the glad tidings,’ limiting it to the subject immediately in 
contemplation, the announcement of the gift of the Holy Spirit, or, as 
it 1s here described, ‘ of God’s intention to justify the nations through 
(or out of) faith.’ 

. !°Ey oot, $in thee,’ as their ancestral head, and consequently ‘in 
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thee,’ as being thy children by faith. There is nothing in these words, 
nor indeed in Scripture generally, to warrant the notion of spiritual 
headship on the part of Abraham—that he was “the spiritual father of 
all the faithful,’ as it has been expressed by some, a notion which sa- 
vours too much of source and influence to be attributable to any finite 
creature. Nor of federal headship, as it has been designated by others, an 
implication that Abraham has represented us in some transaction with 
God, wherein the benefit of his faithfulness has accrued to those who 
should afterwards become his children through faith. It cannot be ad- 
mitted that the bare circumstance of Abraham being made the recipient 
of the great evangelical promise, or even his being set forth as the ex- 
ample of the imputation of faith for righteousness, could have invested 
him with so solemn and responsible an office. No; the headship of Abra- 
ham amounted to no more than this, that he was the individual, in the 
providence of God, selected out of all nations as the depository of the 
gracious promise that ‘faith should be imputed unto righteousness’ —the 
exemplar and forerunner of those who should afterwards believe. In 
which sense Abraham was ‘ the father of the faithful;’ in the same man- 
ner, and to the same extent precisely, as Jabal was ‘‘the father of all 
such as dwell in tents, and such as have cattle;’’ and Jubal ‘‘ the father 
of all such as handle the harp and organ.’’ Any more influential head- 
ship than this cannot scripturally be conceded to Abraham. 

He was the chosen individual of the human race to whom, and in . 
whom, God set forth his gracious and eternal purpose to justify the na- 
tions by faith; and consequently ‘he received the sign of circumcision, 
a seal of the righteousness of faith which he had yet being uncircumcised, 
that he might be the father of all them that believe, though they be not 
circumcised, that righteousness might be imputed to them also,”’ Rom. 
iv. 11. There is no ascription of ¢nfluence in these words, but only of 
precedency. As each successive sinner believes in the Lord, he 1s tys0 
facto engrafted into this stock, and becomes a partaker of justification 
by faith, and all the rich provision for his future happiness secured to 
him therein. He is a branch of the root Abraham, but deriving as 
much benefit from the root as the root does from him. There is but 
one head of influence in the universe, and that head is Christ. The 
blessing and faith of Abraham is the same as ours, and no more. Our 
Christ is Abraham’s Christ; our Lord, Abraham’s Lord; and “the blood 
which cleanseth from all sin” is the same fountain in which Abraham 
washed, and was clean. ‘‘ Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my 
day, and he saw it and was glad,” is the testimony of Jesus Christ, the 
alone federal head and head of influence. It ia baptism tmto Christ 
which constitutes any one of us ‘the seed of Abraham, and heir accord- 
ing to promise’ (ver. 29); and having Him we are complete, and can 
well dispense with Abraham, and Mary and Joseph, and the whole 
company of saints and angels, as sources of spiritual influence. 

€ Ta €Ovy, ‘the nations.’ We have in the rendering of this word 
‘‘the heathen” in our Authorized Version another instance of the mis- 
application of conventional terms. When these words were spoken, the 
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division of mankind into Jews and Gentiles had not yet taken place, nor 
did it for centuries after, till the promulgation of the Jewish law had defi- 
nitively severed the descendants of Abraham from the rest of mankind as 
the peculiar people of God; nor can it be argued that they are here so 
designated by prophetic anticipation, for in that sense the term ‘ Gentile’ 
would not reach the scope of the promise. The promise should have been 
restricted to Gentiles to the exclusion of Jews, whereas from Scripture 
it is evident that they were joint-inheritors of the promise; and had 
either party been excluded, the promise should have failed of its ac- 
complishment, not being made ‘sure to all the seed.’’ Consequently 
we contend that both here and at verse 14 it 1s most important that the 
phrase 7a €6vy should be taken in its primary and most comprehensive 
signification, ‘‘ the nations.” 

bh EvXoyyOnoovra:, ‘shall be blessed.’ From what has been already 
observed, we are prepared to admit that the first part of this sentence, 
‘‘ the Scripture, foreseeing that God justifies (habit) the nations through 
faith,” is but preparatory to what follows, namely, ‘announced before- 
hand the glad tidings to Abraham, ‘ in thee shall al] nations be blessed;’”’ 
so that in truth the whole weight of the declaration rests upon these two 
points, ‘+n thee’ and ‘blessed.’ ‘In thee’ we have before explained to 
signify, ‘in thee as thy children.’ The burden of the passage then 1s this, 
‘the children of Abraham are blessed.’ What the blessing here intended 
may be, it is needless now to inquire; it will turn up for consideration 
in its proper place. But this the Apostle has established as a proven 
fact, that ‘‘ the children of Abraham are blessed.’ One proposition more 
is wanted to constitute a perfect syllogism, and that proposition is sup- 
plied in the following verse, ‘‘so that they which be of fasth are blessed 
with faithful Abraham.”’ The syllogism is now complete—‘ They of faith 
are the children of Abraham’ (ver. 7); ‘The children of Abraham are 
blessed’ (ver. 8): ‘So then they of faith are blessed with faithful Abra- 
ham’ (ver. 9); a syllogism which will stand the test of the strictest 
application of the rules of logic. Thus has the Apostle achieved the first 
position towards the perfecting of his scriptural argument, which, being 
stated at verse 5, arrives at a conclusion no earlier than at verse 14. 
But, before leaving this part of the subject, we must inquire into the force 
of the terms in which this last proposition 1s stated. 

Verse 9.—*“Qove, ‘so that,’ ‘consequently ;’ a fitting term to in- 
troduce a conclusion or conseguens from foregoing premises. Of the 
force of wore with an indicative, see ch. i. 14, *, note. 

b EvAoyobdvrat, ‘are blessed ;’ the ethical present. See ver. 8, °. 

© Sov 7H me7tH ABpadp, ‘ with faithful Abraham ;’ ‘together with,’ 
‘in association with’ him. In these words we learn St. Paul’s estimate 
of the headship of Abraham. From the terms in which the promise has 
been announced (dv oot) we might. be disposed to attach too much of 
importance to the headship of Abraham, and our connexion with him ; 
but here we are instructed that we are saved, not tm him as our federal 
head, nor dy hem as our head of influence, but with him as a brother in 
distress, embarked in the same boat, delivered from the breakers by the 
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same all-succouring hand—a sinner saved from wrath ‘‘ by grace through 
faith” —we are blessed with faithful Abraham. Calvin, in his commen- 
tary on this place, dwelling upon the word ‘ faithful,’ observes—‘‘ This 
expression 1s very emphatic; they are blessed, not with Abraham as cir- 
cumcised, nor as entitled to boast of the works of the law, nor as a He- 
brew, nor as relying on his own excellence, but with Abraham who by 
faith obtained the blessing; for no personal quality is here taken into 
account but faith alone.” A distinct recognition of the truth intimated 
in these terms is essentially requisite to salvation. 

Verse 10.—We now take up the thread of the argument again. 
Leaving the of dx wiorews (they of faith) in possession of the blessing, 
our attention is now directed, for a time, to another class, equally the sub- 
ject of consideration, the of d£ epywv vomov (they of legal works), and 
we read that ‘‘as many as are of legal works are under a curse ;’’ so far 
from inheriting the blessing, they are subject to a curse; ‘‘ for it is written, 
cursed 1s every one that continueth not in all things which are written 
in the book of the law, to do them ;” and certainly, if incapable of justi- 
fication under the law (which yet remains to be proved), the conclusion 
is inevitable, according to the most sure word of God ‘they are ac- 
cursed.’ 

* Tap, ‘for.’ In what sense is yap to be received here? M‘Knight, 
in his ‘Preliminary Essays,’ alleges that yap frequently has the ad- 
versative force of é¢ (but), in which sense he interprets it here, and 
brings forward a variety of examples from the New Testament in sup- 
port of his allegation; but with every disposition to regard them fa- 
vourably, as conducing to a simple and suitable solution of the passage, 
I feel bound to reject them, as being all of them capable of a less 
forced interpretation. Ellicott, who is a more recent and a much higher 
grammatical authority, seems to adopt pretty nearly the same view— 
‘‘ yap (according to him) introducing, 6 contrarto, a confirmatory notice 
of the acknowledged state of the other class, of df epywv vopuov; not only 
are they not blessed with Abraham, but they are actually under a curse,”’ 
However, contrary to his way, he cites no examples in support of the 
usage, nor have I been able to verify it in any single instance in the 
New Testament; yap (the second), Rom. v. 7, which approaches it most 
nearly, is, to say the least of it, an equivocal example. The translation 
which I prefer, as unquestionably legitimate, and no less agreeable to 
the context, is yap in its ‘causal and elliptical’ sense, referring to a 
clause omitted in terms, but supplied in thought, undoubted instances 
of which abound in Scripture, and more especially in the writings of 
St. Paul—‘‘ So then they of faith are blessed (and they alone), for they 
of legal works (the contrasted denomination) are under a curse.’”’ This 
is a competent rendering (the limitation assumed being strictly implied 
in the foregoing affirmation), and expresses with sufficient accuracy the 
point of the Apostle’s reasoning. 

>"Ooor é€£ Epywv vouov, ‘as many as are of legal works’—an expres- 
sion of the same character with of dx wiorews, and evidently contrasting 
with it, denoting those who rest in the law, and trust for salvation to 
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their own works, moral or ritual; expecting justification ¢f épyw»—the 
unbelieving Jews, and all those who voluntarily submitted to the rite 
of circumcision. What distinction Ellicott discovers between the force 
of éx here and in the corresponding passage, verse 5, I am at a loss to 
conjecture; but while there, ‘in strict accordance with the primary force 
of the preposition,” he regards it as denoting ‘‘ the originating or mov- | 
ing cause,’’ he here admits that, ‘‘ owing to the nature of the expression, 
the primary force of ex is slightly less obvious than in verse 8, suggest- 
_ ing more the secondary and derivative idea of dependence on, than that 
of direct origination from.’’ One might suppose that in all the pas- 
sages where the expression occurs, it might, from the nature of the sub- 
ject, indicate the same thing, which unquestionably it does; and, accord- 
ing to my judgment, neither ‘ origination from,’ nor ‘dependence on,’ but 
simply ‘ issuing out of;’—the occastonal or incidental source. 

The statement now under consideration, regarded by itself, is mani- 
festly inconclusive. It assumes that all who are under law are necessarily 
under a curse, because it is written that the smallest deviation from 
complete and uniform obedience involves a curse; but it does not pro- 
ceed to show that all who are under law do necessarily fall short, and 
so far it 1s inconclusive. But what is wanting in this verse is amply 
supplied in the next; so that the Apostle’s argument is neither lame nor 
inconclusive, but binds the curse of the broken law with unrelenting 
hand npon the neck of every individual human being who is subject to 
its yoke. 

It is the habit to which I before alluded, of forcing a distinct argu- 
ment from almost every particular sentence, which renders the writings 
of St. Paul in the eyes of many readers so inconsequential as they 
seem to be; and not only inconsequential, but, I might almost say, ab- 
solutely confused and incomprehensible. Every writer supplies the 
lacking premiss or premises according to his own notion of what is 
wanting, and there are as many ideas upon that subject often as there 
are pens to delineate them. So that the reader who has neither capa- 
city nor assiduity to investigate the subject for himself hastily concludes 
that St. Paul’s epistles are bordering upon the unintelligible, and conse- 
quently sits down satisfied with a very meagre and superficial acquaint- 
ance with their contents. Whereas, St. Paul is at all times lucid and 
logical (though elliptical occasionally in his expression), if only we are 
at the pains to understand him ; and had we the same knowledge of the 
language in which he wrote, and the circumstances to which he refers, 
as they had to whom the epistles were addressed, there can be little 
doubt but we should read their contents with the same facility and cer- 
titude as to their meaning, as that with which the eye now traverses the 
page. But, as this amount of information is unattainable in the present 
day, we must be content to make up by prayer and application for 
what is wanting in familiarity and acquaintance, and at least suffer the 
Apostle to express his own ideas fully before we presume to supple- 
ment his deficiency out of our imaginings. 

These observations have been not unnaturally called forth by the 
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expositions which have been offered of the passage under consideration. 
To give an instance of that style of commenting to which I allude, I 
transcribe the following passage from the writings of the learned and 
laborious Calvin, a man who has drunk as deeply into the spertt of St. 
Paul’s writings as perhaps any human being ever did, though he has 
given himself the license to deal thus lightly occasionally with the let- — 
ter :—-‘‘ All who wish to be justified by the works of the law are de- 
clared to be liable to the curse; but how does he prove this? The sen- 
tence of the law is, that all who have transgressed any part of the law 
are cursed. Let us now see if there be any living man who fulfils the 
Jaw. But no such person, it is evident has been or ever can be found. 
All to a man are condemned.” (Nothing can be better or more scrip- 
tural than this; but hear what follows.) ‘‘ Zhe minor and the conclu- 
ston are wanting, for the entire syllogism would run thus :—‘ Whoever 
has come short in any part of the law 1s cursed; all are held charge- 
able with this guilt; therefore, all are cursed.’ ’”’—Ca vin. 

A very sound syllogism he makes of it, and one quite to the purpose; 
but we shall soon see that we are not indebted to Calvin or to any other 
uninspired writer for its production, but to St. Paul himself, who has 
exhibited it, not in the skeleton form attributed to him above, leaving 
it to the sagacious critic to supply ‘‘ the minor and the conclusion” at 
his own discretion, but in the most approved form of logical precision, 
major, minor, and concluston complete. The truth is, that with St. 
Paul it is an inverted syllogism. The conclusion (a fact which has 
escaped the observation of Calvin) is first stated: ‘all who are under 
law are accursed.’ Why accursed? Here follows the major: ‘ be- 
cause under law cursed is every one who continueth not in all things 
written in the book of the law to do them’—in other words, ‘ who is 
not justified by his works;’ but (the minor, from the following verse), 
‘under law, no man is justified ;’ ergo, ‘all under law are eursed.’ 
But, before we take leave of this portion of the argument, we must in- 
vestigate the terms in which it is enunciated. 

VersE 11.—* Ae, ‘ but,’ atqgus, in its ordinary logical sense (not 
‘moreover,’ Ellicott and Alford); here employed in its legitimate voca- 
tion to introduce the negative minor—“ but that in law no man is jus- 
tified,”’ &c. &c. The observation of Alford, that the syllogism intro- 
duced by éé “is inserted to strengthen the inference of the former verse, 
by showing that not even could a man keep the law would he be jus- 
tified, the condition of justification, as revealed in Scripture, being that 
it is by fatth,” is founded upon a total misconception of the part which 
it sustains in the general structure of the argument (for which, see ver. 
13°), and is also inconsistent with fact; for, assuredly, had any man 
fulfilled the requisition of the law, he should have lived therein—see 
verse 12. But inasmuch as, from the infirmity of nature, no man could 
fulfil the law, God provided beforehand a more effectual way, by fatth, 
not to controvert his covenant, but to supply its deficiency. 

>’Ev vouw, ‘in, or, under law,’ ev in the sphere or domain (as in 
Rom. ii. 12, iti. 19), not ‘of the law” (Ellicott), but ‘of law’ (vopw 
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anarthrous). ‘‘ The instrumental meaning is grammatically tenable... 
and even contextually plausible . . . . As, however, owing to the in- 
version of the syllogism, the opposition between the clauses is much ob- 
scured, the simpler and more usual meaning is here to be preferred. .. . 
The more inclusive év is thus, perhaps, chosen designedly, as the 
Apostle’s object is apparently to show that the idea of justification falls 
wholly out of the domain of the law, and is incompatible with its very 
nature and character.””—ELLIcorTT. 

°°O dikatos éx wiorews Cnoerat, ‘The just shall live by (or, out of) 
faith.’ It is a matter of no small difficulty to pronounce positively upon 
the way in which this clause is to be understood—whether it be ‘the 
just of faith shall live,’ or ‘the just shall live of faith.’ We have high 
authority for saying that, grammatscally considered, the words are sus- 
ceptible of either interpretation ; and certainly, exegettcally viewed, there 
can be no objection to either. Nevertheless, notwithstanding this appa- 
rent equilibrium of claims, there are preponderating considerations in 
favour of the latter—‘‘ the just shall live of faith.’’ In the first place, 
in the original Hebrew from which the words are translated by the 
LXX., the most competent Hebreists have agreed that they are inca- 
pable of any other construction than ‘‘ the just shall live of faith;’’ se- 
condly, though, as we have just seen, in the Greek both readings are 
sustainable, yet, from the order in which the words are arranged (0 é¢- 
katos éx miorews, and not o éx wiotews Séxacos), there can be little doubt 
but that the latter is the more natural; and thirdly, and principally, 
because the latter construction places {jcerae more @’ accord with the 
same verb as it occurs in the ensuing sentence—a reason which will be 
better understood when we proceed, as we now do, to the investiga- 
tion of verse 12, which requires to be studied in connexion with the 
one before us. 

VensE 12.—* But, before entering upon the investigation, I would 
premise that we should bear in mind that this sentence is not to be 
looked upon in the light of a purely original composition, but is in part 
an extract from the LXX., in which the Apostle had no option left 
but to transcribe the words as he found them, and to tack them to his 
own as best he could—in which, again, no great latitude of construction 
was allowed him, owing to the syllogistic form of writing which he had 
adopted—a consideration which sufficiently accounts for any angularity 
of expression which may possibly appear in the passage. 

In closely investigating the sentence, the first point that arrests our 
attention is, that there are no correlatives to be found for avva and ad- 
tots. These, then, are to be sought in the omitted portion of Lev. 
xvill. 5, from which the extract is taken; and upon turning to that 
place, we find that ta zpootaypata and 7a xpimata are the terms re- 
ferred to. Secondly, there is reason to apprehend that é« w/ctews may 
not be governed (as with the unanimous consent of all commentators it 
is) by the verb eorv, with which it is in immediate connexion; for I 
observe, from the intervention of the adversative ana, that é« ictews 
and o rocmoas abrd §yoeras are alternative opposites, the one, there- 
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fore, capable of reflecting light upon the other. ‘O rorjoae atta fqoetat 
is manifestly an enunciation of what the legal mode of justification #s— 
‘He that hath done them (namely, the precepts and enactments before 
mentioned) shall live in them.’ The other, then, which is contrasted 
with it, is, from the nature of opposites, an enunciation of what the legal 
mode of justification ts not, namely, ek wcorews (of faith). But ée 
meotews is a defective enunciation: where is the verb? Unquestion- 
ably (in this view), {7joera:, repeated from the former clause, or fore- 
stalled, if we prefer it, from that which is to follow. This construction 
would be apparent upon the most cursory observation, had the sentence 
been expressed thus: ‘The law +8 not (that is, such is not the condi- 
tion of the law) x miotews, but &£ epywv, Enoera’ (the verb Eneeras 
to be referred to both members), which I doubt not it would have been, 
had the Apostle been at liberty to select his own language; but (as be- 
fore observed) he was fettered by the necessity of introducing scriptural 
authority in scriptural terms, and hence o sroryoas av’ta substituted for 
EF épywr, 

A further argument in favour of this construction may possibly be 
derived from the difficulty in which the ablest critics and grammarians 
have found themselves placed to account for é« wtorews in government 
with eorrw. Ellicott endeavours to explain it thus :—‘‘ But the law is 
not of faith, sce/., does not spring from it—has no connexion with it in 
point of principle or origin” —the only feasible translation, it may be, of 
éx in such a connexion, but at the same time sadly irreconcilable with 
the alternative clause, which, according to all the rules of propriety, 
should (consistently with this construction) proceed to point out what 
the true source and origin of the law is—not of faith, but of—some- 
thing else ; whereas it follows—“ he that hath done these things shall 
live in them’’—a lame and incoherent conclusion, But perhaps the view 
submitted may appear more distinctly tenable, if we read the two sen- 
tences in connexion thus: ‘that under law no man is justified before 
God’ is manifest ; for the Scripture says that ‘the just é« récrews Cyoe- 
tat, but the law is not ex miorews ({naerac), but 6 romeas dura Cyoerat,’ 
the verb {ncerac being understood after wiorews, as before explained. 
However, if any one objects to the novelty of the construction, I am con- 
tent to waive it, and to fall back upon the commonly received version, 
seeing that my exposition as respects the Apostle’s argument is totally 
unaffected thereby. At the same time I confidently press it as the true 
grammatical construction, open to no objection, theological or other- 
wise, and more characteristic of the brachylogical style of St. Paul than 
the one universally adopted. But to return to the argument. 

We have already seen that the sentence commencing, ‘ But that 
under law no man is justified in the sight of God,’ is the minor propo- 
sition of a perfect syllogism. We now discover that it is itself the con- 
elusion of another syllogism equally complete, and no less evident on 
the face of the Scripture, which may be paraphrased in these terms :— 
‘It is written that justification is only of faith’ (ver. 11); ‘butthe law 
admits not of justification by faith’ (ver. 12); ‘consequently, no man 
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under law is justified’ (ver. 10). Here again the conclusion is stated 
first, for the sake of perspicuity, being logically (as minor) connected 
with the preceding syllogism, as in the former instance it was stated 
first in order to bring ‘those who were concluded to be under curse’ into 
immediate contact with ‘those who had been concluded to be heirs of the 
blessing,’ the two conclusions being, by this arrangement, placed in 
contrastive juxtaposition. 

In taking leave of this portion of the Epistle, we would only repeat, 
that if any obscurity rests upon it, it is mainly attributable to the pe- 
culiar circumstances under which it was written—the necessity im- 
posed upon the writer, in accordance with his original intention, to 
prove his case in purely scriptural language, and the difficulty of so 
doing without leaving something, and possibly not a little, to be sup- 
plied by the intelligent reader, to mould it into syllogistic form—a re- 
sult which could not have been effected by the Apostle himself, except 
at the expense of a prolixity hardly consistent with the perfection of 
epistolary writing. In anything which has been advanced in the way 
of exposition, it is hoped that the language of Scripture has not been 
unduly taxed, or anything extorted from it which it was not specially 
framed to convey. 

VersE 13.—* ‘Huas, ‘us.’ Before proceeding to the next stage, 
we must for a moment stop to recall the recollection that the ques- 
tion proposed for consideration is—‘‘ Have ye received the Spirit out 
of legal works, or out of faithful hearing?’ That question is de- 
bated throughout on scriptural ground. The first postition taken in the 
argument, which is the result of three successive steps, the several pro- 
positions of the first syllogism, is the established fact that ‘ they who 
look to fatth for justification, according to the terms of the promise are 
inheritors of the blessing’ (ver. 9). The next position, the result of 
two completed syllogisms, consisting respectively of three distinct pro- 
positions, is, that ‘as many as are of legal works (the Jews primarily, 
and all others who placed themselves under the law, and looked to 
works for justification) are, from the véry necessity of the case, sub- 
jects, not of a blessing, but of a curse’ (verses 10-12). And the third 
and last position now about to be established is, that ‘they who were 
thus exposed to the curse aforesaid have been, by the execrable death of 
Christ in their stead, redeemed from the curse of the law, that they, in 
common with the rest of mankind, might participate in the promised 
blessing, 2x Christ,’ to wit, ‘that we might receive the promised Spirit, 
through faith.’ Such is a brief outline of the Apostle’s argument, and 
such is the conclusion at which it ultimately arrives at verse 14. 

‘Huas, ‘us (Jews).’ It has been sharply debated amongst com- 
mentators as to the parties represented by mas, and much has been 
written upon both sides which it has not fallen to my lot to see. But to 
my apprehension there is ample evidence upon the face of the para- 
graph itself to satisfy any impartial inquirer, that, whatever may be said 
or written to the contrary, the Jewish church, and they only, are the 
subjects of yuas. The whole question, in fact, hinges upon one point— 
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What law is the subject of contemplation? If it be the law of Moses, 
the Gentiles are clearly exempt from its curse, and consequently unin- 

terested in a redemption which was specifically from the curse of the 

law. On the other hand, if it be (as Dr. M‘Knight and others contend) 

the Adamic law, or the law of nature, which is contemplated, then it is 

equally patent that the redemption which is the subject of this passage 

extended also to them. But it is confidently affirmed, that not only in 

the passage before us, but throughout the entire argument, one Jaw only 

will be found to be the subject of discussion, and that the Mosatc law: 

at the same time it will not be denied that the terms used are sufficiently 

comprehensive to include legal obligation, from whatsoever source de- 

rived. 

It was the yoke of the Mosaic law, which the Galatians, instigated 
by Jewish teachers, were desirous, by the rite of circumcision, to as- 
sume. It was by the Mosaic ritual that they expected to perfect them- 
selves in the sight of God. And upon the occasion of that infatuation 
it was, and in order to put an extinguisher upon it, the question was 
proposed, ‘received ye the Spirit out uf legal works, or out of faithful 
hearing ?’ to give ita complete and unanswerable reply—‘if the law did 
not help you to the commencement of the divine life, why should it as- 
sist you to the consummation ?? Whenever, then, in the prosecution of 
such an argument, mention is made of ‘ the law’, of what law have we 
reason to conceive, but of that law in the misapprehension of which 
the inquiry originated ? 

But further. We arrive at the same conclusion upon totally distinct 
grounds—the consideration of the terms in which the subject 18 pursued, 
which are invariably and unequivocally Mosaic. If they who are of 
legal works are accursed, it is the curse of the law of Moses which 
has fallen upon them: ‘‘ Cursed is he who continueth not in all things 
which are written in the book of the law to do them.” If they who 
are under law are precluded from the benefit of justification by faith, 
what is it that stands in their way but the obstacle of the Jewtsh law, 
which takes no cognizance of faith, but declares that ‘‘ he that doeth 
these things shall live in them”? Again, if the Redeemer hath de- 
livered from the curse of the law, being made a curse in their stead, 
those who by the requirement of the law were doomed to malediction, 
what law could be in view but the Mosatc law, of whose ordinance 
arone it was ‘that he that is accursed of God should ‘“‘hang upon a 
tree”’ 

M‘Knight, who advocates the opposite opinion, is more than usually 
ineffective in its support. ‘‘ That the persons here said to be bought 
off from the curse of the law are the Gentiles, as well as the Jews, is 
evident (he says) from verse 10, where the Apostle tells us, ‘as many 
- as are of the works of the law . . . are under the curse;’ for, the pro- 
position being general, it implies that the Gentiles, as well as the Jews, 
are under the curse, and need to be bought off.” But (dco, «. 7. 2.) 
‘as many as,’ &c., are not the terms of a general (or as he means, a 
universal) proposition. Nor can the proposition be said to be general, 
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if the curse from which they are bought off be (as we affirm that it is) 
special—the curse of the Mosaic law.. But the Doctor denies that it 
is the curse of the Mosaic law. ‘‘The curse from which all are bought 
off by Christ is not a curse peculiar to the law of Moses; for, as the Gen- 
tiles were never under the law, they could have no concern with its curse.” 
But this is a mere begging of the question. We affirm, from the nature 
of the curse itself, denounced in the very terms of the Mosaic co- 
venant, that it is a curse peculiar to the law of Moses of which the 
Apostle is here treating, and consequently that it does not affect the 
Gentiles. The Doctor avers, ‘‘ that seeing that the Gentiles were bought 
off, it could not be the curse of the Jewish law.’’ But an assertion of 
this kind can have no weight in deciding the matter at issue. 

Nor is Whitby, who is usually a tower of strength in all such dis- 
quisitions, one whit more satisfactory. Agreeing with M‘Knight upon 
this point, he argues—‘ Since it was by virtue of Christ’s dying that 
‘the blessing of Abraham came upon the Genjeles,’ He must have been 
thus made a curse for them also.” But this argument it easily disposed 
of. In the first place, €0vy, as we before remarked, conformably with 
the terms of the Abrahamic promise, should have been translated, not 
‘ Gentiles,’ but ‘nations,’ comprehending within its scope all the tribes 
of the earth; and the passage is capable of explanation thus :—Jesus 
Christ redeemed the Jews from the curse of their law, being made a 
curse in their stead, in order that the promise might take effect on the 
whole family of nations, which it could not do so long as so important a 
branch of it—the Jewish people—were by the malediction of their law 
excluded. 

But his main argument is of a more general character. ‘‘ To re- 
strain the words ‘ he redeemed us from the curse of the law’ to the Jews 
only, is in effect to say, Christ only suffered for the Jews, seeing he only 
suffered by hanging on the cross, the tree on which he did expire.” But 
is it to be conceded that an affirmation that Christ died for the Jewish 
people amounts to a negation that he died for others besides? Or, that 
because he suffered a pecultar form of death adapted to the exigency of 
the Jewish case, therefore the efficacy of hes death did not extend to 
other parties beyond, where no peculiarity of form was prescribed? It 
was Incumbent upon him, whosoever he might be, who would undertake 
to bear the burden of the Jewish curse, to hang upon a tree; for had 
not that requisition been complied with, beneficial as his death might 
be to others, it would be fraught with no advantage to the Jew. But 
surely its profiting of the Jew should not be regarded as a hindrance to 
its efficacy for the Gentile! When two such able controversialists as 
M‘Knight and Whitby have recourse to no better or more conclusive 
arguments ¢ contra, we may safely conclude, that when it is written, 
‘‘ Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a curse 
for us, as it 1s written, cursed is every one who hangeth upon a tree,’ 
that predication i is made of the Jews, and of none but the Jews. 

>*Ex 79s xatapas, ‘from the curse,’ t7s emphatic, the curse which 
has been already the subject of notice, verse 10. 
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¢ Tevouevas, ‘ having become’—a modal participle, indicating the me- 
thod by which Christ delivered them from the curse of the law, namely, 
by being made a curse for them, and in their stead. 

a ‘Yrép, i in the New Testament only found in a figurative sense, may 
denote (1) in commodum (alicujus) ; (2) in loco (alicujus). In a doc- 
trinal passage like the present, Ellicott conceives that vrep may admit 
the second meaning united with the first, when the context and nature 
of the argument seem to require it, though probably never the second 
exclusively—see, however, Jelf, Gr. Gr., 630, 2 d. 

© Katapa, ‘a curse,’ the abstract for the concrete—a much more 
forcible term than if the Apostle had written éw:catapatos (accursed). 
By this form of expression he would intimate, not only that Jesus Christ 
became an accursed person—one, it might be, of many similarly circum- 
stanced—but as though the curse of the broken law, abstracted from all 
other human beings, had in one concentrated mass been laid upon Him. 
In the same way, and doubtless with the same intent, it is said ‘‘ He 
was made sin (abstract) for us,’’ God ‘having laid upon him the ini- 
quities of us all.”” And when the Apostle would describe the immeasu- 
rable and immitigable hostility of the human heart to God, he expresses 
it in the same abstract form-—‘‘ the carnal mind is enmity against God.” 

A very dangerous and unwarrantable deduction has been drawn by 
M‘Knight from the use of the word «avapa in this place. ‘‘It merits 
(he tells us) the reader’s attention, that in this passage Christ is not said 
to have suffered the curse of the law, but to have become a eurse for ua. 
The curse of the law of nature which was published in the law of Moses, 
being eternal death, is a curse which no man can suppose Christ to have 
suffered. But he became a curse, that is, an accursed person—a person 
most ignominiously punished for us.” It is a dangerous and perverse 
apprehension of Scripture that leads to such a conclusion as this. If 
this be all that is implied in the word “‘ curse,” then, contrary to gene- 
ral apprehension, the Apostle has not used so forcible a term as if he 
had written ‘ accursed ;’ for, unquestionably, any person accursed of 
God was doomed to suffer, and should inevitably have suffered, the ex- 
treme penalty of the law which he had violated; whereas Jesus Christ 
did only suffer (according to this doctrine) in an tgnomentous, that is, in 
@ mitigated form. 

But, if this be all which is implied in the word “curse,”’ then the 
death of Christ was not, strictly speaking, vicarious (in the place of 
the sinner’s death), for he did not suffer the very same penalty which 
they should have suffered for whom he died. And if he did not suffer 
the same penalty, no more can it be accounted propttiatory, unless in- 
deed we are prepared to say that the majesty of heaven could be ap- 
peased with something short of that which his broken law demanded. 
Much sounder and much more comfortable theology is that of Calvin, 
who in his commentary upon this place observes :—‘‘ He does not say 
that Christ was cursed, but, which is still more, that he was a curse, 
intimating that the curse of all men was laid upon him . . Again, 
how could he have freed us from the wrath of God if he had not trans- 
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ferred it from us to himself? Thus ‘he was wounded for our trans- 
gressions,’ and had to deal with God as an angry judge. This is the 
foolishness of the cross, and the admiration of angels, which not only 
exceeds, but swallows up, all the wisdom ofthe world.” If only he 
had restricted the application of ‘redemption’ in this place to the Jew, 
his commentary would have been faultless. For further observations 
upon this subject, see Appendix I. 

‘ Téyparra: yap, ‘for it is written’—confirmation of the assertion in 
the participial clause, ‘‘ having become a curse for us,”’ His position on 
the cross indicating so much, ‘‘ because it is written, cursed is every one 
who is hanged upon a tree.”’ And here an interesting inquiry suggests 
itselfi—by what process of reasoning was an enlightened Israelite to con- 
clude, or even to understand the allegation when made, that because it 
was written in the law ‘‘ accursed is every one who is hanged upon a 
tree,’ therefore Jesus Christ hanging upon the cross was a piacular vic- 
tim for the Jewish people? We are not to conclude that every person who 
was hanged upon a tree was ¢pso facto accursed. Many an innocent vic- 
tim was doubtless from time to time subjected to that ignominous treat- 
ment, to whom it cannot be supposed that by reason of the adventitious 
nature of his suffering the curse of God attached. The Hebrew text is 
instructive upon this point:—‘‘The Hebrew sayth, ‘chilelah heloim,’ 
accursed by the judges, is he that is hanged upon a tree. Now, those 
judges being the ordinance of God, he that receives an execrable sen- 
tence from them may be said to be under the curse of God, as receiving 
that execrable punishment which his vicegerents do inflict upon him 
by the determinate counsel of God.”—Wuursy, in loco. So that the 
sentence is to be understood with this qualification, he who is formally 
and judicially hanged upon a tree. 

How, then, to proceed with the inquiry, did this quotation from the 
book of the law apply? The Apostle had just declared that ‘Christ 
redeemed us (Jews) from the curse of the law, having been made a curse 
for us ;’’ and, confirmatory of that statement, he cites the judicial sen- 
tence of the Mosaic law that ‘cursed is every one who is hanged upon 
a tree” When therefore an enlightened Israelite would hear that 
‘‘Jesus, delivered by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, 
was crucified and slain,” would he not be prepared to recognise in the 
execution of that sentence that he was a person accursed of God? And 
when he was further informed that that same Jesus thus suspended upon 
. the cross was none other than God’s immaculate son, who had fulfilled 
all righteousness in his own person, and done nothing worthy of death, 
would he not have further concluded that he was a victim devoted to 
destruction, not for his own sins, but for the sins of others? And for 
whose sins could he possibly have suffered, if not for theirs, who, being 
amenable to the same law, had become obnoxious to its curse? The 
suspension, therefore, of Jesus Christ upon the cross, was an evident 
token to the believing Jew that his sins were atoned for—that the 
curse of the broken law had been tranferred from himself to his sub- 
stitute, and that ‘by His stripes he was healed.’ So far as we are in- 
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formed, a death by any other process would have sufficed to have made 
atonement for the sins of others; but, owing to the peculiarity of the 
Mosaic institute, a death upon the cross was essential for the Jew. 

VERSE 14.—* “Iva, ‘in order that’—indicative of the divine purpose 
in delivering the Jews from the curse of the law, ‘in order that the 
blessing of Abraham might come to ‘the nations’ (Jews included) in 
Christ,’ the curse being an insuperable barrier, while it continued in the 
way. I observe, in passing, that Ellicott has fallen into the same error 
with Alford and others (see Alford, on verse 13), of supposing a succession 
of purposes intimated in this passage. ‘‘ Zhe first purpose (he tells us) 
was the ransom of the Jews from the curse; the second, which was in- 
volved in the first (dt: 9 cwrypia éx tiv ’lovdacwy dori, John, iv. 22), 
was the extension of Abraham’s blessing to the Gentiles,’’ whereas the 
removal of the Jewish curse is not treated here or elsewhere in this 
Epistle as a definitive purpose at all, much less as equivalent to the be- 
stowal of the blessing of Abraham upon the Jews, but only as a preli- 
minary step, removing out of the way existing impediments to the 
accomplishment of the divine purpose, which, as regards the promise 
before us, was one and entire, namely, ‘that the blessing of Abraham 
should be conferred upon ‘ the nations’ in Christ.’ 

> Ets ta €Ovy, ‘unto the nations ;’ €0vy here, as in verse 8, to be 
translated ‘nations,’ for the reason before assigned. All the nations of 
the earth being interested in the promised blessing, the Jewish family 
were redeemed from the curse under which they lay, in order that ‘the 
eng of Abraham might come unto ‘ the nations’ indiscriminately, in 

ist. 

°*H evdoyla rod ’ABpaap, ‘ the blessing of Abraham,’ generally re- 
garded (Ellicott and Alford) as a gen. objecti, ‘the blessing announced 
and promised to Abraham;’ but when the genitive is of @ person, it is 
always preferable, when doctrinal considerations will admit of it, to un- 
derstand it as a gen. subjecti; here the blessing of the Holy Spirit, by 
the most sure word of God promised to Abraham, and ever after re- 
garded and made mention of, as the inheritance of (or belonging to) 
Abraham. 

d "Ev Xpio7 *Iyood, ‘in (or being in) Christ Jesus’—not “in the 
knowledge of him and in his death,” the very inadequate explanation of 
Ellicott; but ‘in him’ locally—‘in him by position, as the branch is in 
the vine’ («Aja ev tH dumédw, John, xv. 4). When we take into ac- 
count that the blessing promised to Abraham was ‘the Spirit of God,’ 
there will be little difficulty in comprehending in what manner that 
blessing should come unto the nations ‘‘ tm (or being in) Chrost Jesus,” 
in whose mystical body alone it is that the Spirit is communicated or 
received. When the promise was first spoken to Abraham, ‘“‘tn thee 
shall all nations be blessed,”’ the purpose intimated thereby would seem 
to be (what indeed is assumed by the Apostle himself in the course of 
this argument, verses 6, 7), that ‘in thee, as thy children (figuratively, 
that is, walking in the footsteps of his faith), shall all nations be 
blessed.’ But the promise was subsequently renewed in & more ex- 
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panded form, ‘‘t thy seed shall all nations be blessed,’”’ whereby it be- 
came more explicit ; for it now appeared, when fully explained and 
understood, that tm Christ, the seed of Abraham, the promise should 
take effect ; and that they who might previously be accounted the chil- 
dren of Abraham only as successors in his faith, should have a stronger 
and more incontestible ground of relationship as being adopted into his 
family tn Christ ; and so adopted that they cease not still to be indebted 
to faith for the promised blessing, faith being the instrumental cause of 
their adoption. 

But further, had the promised blessing been attainable in the life- 
time of Abraham, from the terms in which it was announced we should 
have been prepared to find that in some manner, at the time unknown, 
he should be himself instrumental in its communication ; less than that 
would hardly seem to satisfy the terms of the promise, ‘‘ 2 ¢hee shall all 
nations be blessed.’’ And it is probably an impression derived from this 
source that, dwelling upon the minds of some, disposes them even yet 
to attribute somewhat of influential or federal headship to Abraham—an 
idea which should at once be discarded, when we reflect that ‘‘in thee” 
has been subsequently explained to mean ‘‘in thy seed,” and that seed 
‘‘Christ,’’ by whom, in a way no longer inscrutable to us, the promised 
blessing is indeed communicated ; for He, as the veritable head of influ- 
ence, distributes the Holy Ghost to each of his members severally as he 
wills; so that the phrase, ‘‘% Chrost Jesus,” though primarily and princi- 
pally denoting locality, ‘the position or locus stand’ in which the Spirit 
1s to be attained, yet is it not so exclusively tied to ‘locality’ as to shut out 
altogether the idea of. ‘instrumentality,’ a consideration equally im- 
portant, and no less the subject of promise. It is to this latter feature, 
as clearly involved in the promise, that St. Peter directs attention in his 
address to the Jews, where he says, ‘‘ Ye are the children of the pro- 
phets, and of the covenant which God made with your fathers, saying, 
“and in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed ;’ to you first, 
God having raised up his Son Jesus, sent him to bless you,’’ Acts, 
iii, 25, 26. 

©"Iva, ‘in order that.’ But it is to be ascertained to which member 
of the sentence the clause introduced by the second “va belongs? Not 
certainly to the immediate, but to the remote; that is, we are not to 
conceive that the blessing of Abraham came unto the nations ‘in order 
’ that they might receive the promised Spirit through faith,’ for that were 
to make the Spirit some other and more remote attainment than the 
blessing of Abraham, whereas they are manifestly the same; but that 
the Jews were redeemed from the curse of the law, 1 in order that they 
with us, Jew and Gentile together, should receiva (AdBwpev) the pro- 
mised Spirit through faith. Ellicott describes it as a ‘‘ second statement 
of purpose, not subordinated to but co-ordinate with the preceding.” 
But he might have gone farther, and said, explanatury of, and in terms 
more conducive to the conclusion towards which the argument tends 
than the preceding. 

€ Tv érayyedsav 10d [vevparos, literally ‘the promise of the Spirit,’ 
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equivalent to ‘the promised Spirit.’ That the gift of the Holy Ghost is 
the blessing promised to Abraham, there can be no reasonable doubt; 
indeed, on no other supposition could the promise to Abraham have been 
introduced into this connexion at all. The question to be decided was, 
‘“received ye the Spirit out of legal works, or out of faithful hearing ?” 
In giving a scriptural reply to that question, the Apostle has introduced 
the subject of the promise to Abraham, and argued that, according to 
that promise, ‘they of faith’ are heirs of the promised blessing, whereas 
‘ they of legal works’ had need to be redeemed from the curse of the law, 
in order to participate in the promised blessing. Now what, I ask, had 
the promise to Abraham to do with the question at all? or what the 
force of the reasoning, unless that in the eye of the Apostle the promised 
blessing and the gift of the Holy Ghost were identical? So that, inde- 
pendently of any grammatical consideration whatsoever, we have reason 
to conclude from the course of the argument itself, that ‘the blessing’ and 
‘the Spirit’ are one. 

The construction attributed to these words by recent commentators 
(Ellicott and Alford), érayyedcav rod rvevparos, gen. objecti, ‘ the pro- 
mise in reference to the Spirit,’ or ‘of which the Spirit is the object,’ 
does not fully meet the requirement of the context. The proposed 
construction, gen. appositionis, ‘the promise (res promtssa), the 
Spirit,’ equivalent to ‘the promised Spirit,’ an ordinary grammatical 
usage, many instances of which might be adduced from the New Testa- 
ment (see Rom.iv. 11; 2 Cor. v. 5), seems more in accordance with the 
general scope of the Apostle’s reasoning. Alford, indeed, designates 
the interpretation offered (€rayyedcav tod rvevmatos pro To mvedua TO 
érnyyerpevov), “the old absurdity, which would destroy the logical 
form of the sentence.’ But without infringing at all ‘‘ the logical form 
of the sentence”’ (sce ch. v. 5, *), it effectually establishes the logical 
force of the passage. The clause introduced by the second éva, being 
parallel with the preceding clause (which, from the scope of the Apostle’s 
argument, we have reason to apprehend that it is, no ulterior object 
being, evidently, in contemplation) must be regarded as explanatory of 
it. The phrase éruyyea Tod wvevuatos consequently corresponds with 
9 ed\oyia tToH ABpaau, which expresses a great deal more than the mere 
abstract idea, ‘ the fulfilment ofa promise,’ even ‘ the res promissa’ itself. 
Besides, this clause being the formal conclusion of the argument com- 
mencing with verse 5, or more properly with verse 2, ‘‘ received ye the 
Spirit out of legal works, or out of faithful hearing ?”’ logical precision 
would secm to require that the conclusion should be educed in terms 
co-ordinate with the subject proposed, which subject had respect to the 
actual reception of the Spirct, and not merely the abstract fulfilment of 
a promise. Upon these grounds I confidently impugn the construction 
assigned, and maintain that gen. appositionis is upon every considera- 
tion the more suitable. 

Alford, while desirous ‘‘to guard tyros against the old absurdity”’ 
(the interpretation contended for here), has himself fallen into a mis- 
take far more prejudicial to the sense of the passage than that against 
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which he so providently guards; and as he proceeds with his exposi- 
tion, ‘‘ He drags at each remove a lengthened chain.”” The erroneous 
assumption with which he sets out, namely, that the Jews were justified; 
that is, received the blessing of Abraham as the immediate (antepentecos- 
tal) result of the sacrifice of the death of Christ, and that it (the blessing 
of Abraham) was thereupon set at liberty to flow out from them to the 
Gentiles (see his note on verse 13), has given occasion, in the first place, 
to the unwarrantable exclusion of the Jews from the general denomina- 
tion ta €0vy (ver. 14), which he advertently translates ‘Gentiles’ (‘‘ not 
all nations, but strictly ‘the Gentiles’”’); and, secondly, has necessi- 
tated (the Abrahamic promise having been already, according to his 
notion, fulfilled to Jew and Gentile successively, and he not observing 
that the latter clause is explanatory of the former—‘ the promise of the 
Spirit’ equivalent to ‘the blessing of Abraham’), has necessitated, I say, 
the application of the clause introduced by the second ¢va to a distinct 
denomination from the 7a €@vy of the preceding clause, namely, “to all 
Christians,” and the promise of the Spirit referred to therein, not to the 
Abrahamic promise at all (that being already fulfilled), but to the pro- 
phecy of Joel (ch. ii. 28), which having no possible connexion with the 
previous argument, left him at liberty (see the conclusion of the last 
eraph) to construe tHy erayyedav tod Ivedpmaros, not according to 
‘the old absurdity” (‘‘the promised Spirit”), but according to the 
modern presumption (‘‘ the promise in reference to the Spirit’’). 

But it is plain that every step in this exposition is a distinct error. 
(1). In the promise to Abraham, which 1s the subject of exposttron 
here, there is no priority of attainment assigned to the Jew above the 
Gentile, nor any succession intimated in the fulfilment. (2). The re- 
motion of the legal disability did not of itself confer upon believing 
Jews ‘the blessing of Abraham,’ and consequently did not set it at li- 
berty to flow forth from them to the Gentiles. (3). The Jews ought not 
to be excluded from the denomination ta €@vy, which, according to the 
intent of the promise, embraced all the families of the earth. (4). The 
prophecy of Joel ought not to have been intruded irrelevantly upon a 
context. which was professedly occupied in expounding the Abrahamte © 
promise in connexion with the question proposed, ‘‘ received ye the Spurtt 
out of legal works, or out of faithful hearing 2?” All this concatenation of 
errors originated in, and is the logical result of, the misapprehension 
regarding the justification of the Jew, and must be studiously avoided 
by every tyro who desires to have a just and intelligent apprehension of 
the scope of the Apostle’s reasoning in this place. 

As bearing upon the doctrine of justification, it is worthy of 
note, the Apostle has stated that ‘the Scripture foresecing that God 
justifies the nations through faith, communicated the glad tidings to 
Abraham in these terms :—‘‘ In thee shall all nations be blessed” ’— 
a substitution which clearly betokens that, in the vocabulary of St. 
Paul, ‘to justefy’ and ‘to confer the promised blessing’ were equiva- 
lent expressions. Coupling this with what we have already noticed 
—that ‘the Holy Spsrit’ and ‘ the promtsed blessing’ are identi- 
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cal, the conclusion is inevitable, that ‘to confer the Holy Spirit’ is, 
in some sense of the term, a justifying act. Which conclusion is further 
demonstrable upon the grounds that a man obnoxious to the curse of the 
law cannot be a participator of the promised blessing (a truth clearly 
deducible from the antecedent passages, sct/., ‘‘Christ redeemed us from 
the curse of the law, being made a curse for us, in order that the blessing 
of Abraham might come unto the nations in Jesus Christ,”’ verse 14. And 

in—‘‘So then they which be of faith are blessed with faithful Abraham 
(and they only). for as many as are of legal works are under a curse,” 
verses 8,10). When, I say, we take into account this truth, then the gift 
of the Holy Ghost (the promised blessing) must be looked upon as an act 
declaratory upon God’s part of the extinction of the curse: but not only 
is it an act declaratory of the extinction of the curse, but effective of it; 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, which baptizes into the body of Christ, ‘‘“who 
is made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and re- 
demption,’’ is in itself a justifying gift, and that not only in the sense to 
declare righteous, but to make righteous (see verse 8°). It is easy to esti- 
mate the effect of such a conclusion upon the forensictheory of justification. 

Above, when it is said that Christ redeemed the Jews from the 
curse of the law, taking out of the way that grand obstacle to the re- 
ception of the Holy Ghost, we are not to assume, with Alford (see his 
note on verse 13 of this chapter), that the curse was smmedtately removed 
upon the death of Christ ; but that the satisfaction for sin having been 
made, it was competent to the smner under the law, to avail himself, 
(upon the outpouring of the Holy Ghost), of that atonement through faith, 
and, believing, to be absolved from the curse. The blood of Christ is repre- 
sented in Scripture as a fountain opened for sin and for uncleanness, into 
which it behoves every man who would have recourse to its cleansing 
property to wash and be clean. As with its mysterious prototype of old 
by the sheep-gate at Jerusalem, there was efficacy in those waters, when 
stirred by the angelic messenger, to heal all manner of diseases; but it 
was he only who was happy enough to step into it opportunely who was 
cured. The brazen serpent in the wilderness was an institution of God— 
of virtue to reach to the utmost limits of the camp, and deliver from 
the poisonous wounds of the fiery serpents every individual amongst the 
thousands of Israel; but it was he only who looked who was saved. So 
is it with the redemption which is in Christ Jesus: there is merit in his 
death to atone for the sins of the whole world, and he died to be a pro- 
pitiation for the sins of the whole world ; but it is he only who, through 
faith (as exercised in communion with Christ), turns to the all-sufficient 
remedy, who is absolved from the condemnation of the law—“ a pro- 
pitiation through fatth tn his blood,”’ Rom. ii. 25. 

& Ata tis miotews, ‘through the faith;’ t#s, emphatic, ‘the faith 
of Jesus Christ.’ The truth established in these words, though possibly 
the most material in the whole paragraph, is, with the general con- 
sent of commentators, passed over sub stlentto, Alford alone hazard- 
ing the opinion that ‘‘no stress’ is to be laid upon it. But if this 
single expression had been omitted, in vain was it to have proved 
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that the curse which weighed upon the Jewish nation had been borne in 
their stead, in order that the promised blessing might come unto the na- 
tions in Christ, and that the promised blessing was the gift of the Holy 
Ghost: all this would have been to little purpose, were we not con- 
ducted forward to the conclusion that that Spirit is to be received 
through faith. The subject of inquiry was, not whether the Spirit had 
been received in the church; for that would have been universally con- 
ceded ; but whether they had received’ the Spirit through works or 
through faith. That point the Apostle had undertaken to settle; and 
his reasoning would have been defective—positively lame and incon- 
clusive—had he rested in any position short of the one presented:to us, 
that ‘the Spirit is to be received through fatth.’ 

Nor is it a point to be extracted, only, by a curious investigation of the 
text, but one to be clearly and prominently set forth as forming the res 
muterta of the question at issue. Where, then, it may be asked, do we 
find it thus authoritatively established ? for evidently, in the place before 
us, it is but slightly and cursorily introduced. I answer, at the ninth 
verse, where, after a series of argumentation, the Apostle arrives at 
the conclusion, that ‘“‘ they of fatth (and they only) are blessed with faith- 
ful Abraham ;’”’ and there the argument might have terminated with a 
brief statement to the effect that the blessing contemplated was the gift 
of the Holy Ghost, had there not been other parties besides ‘those of 
faith’ to be taken into account, namely, ‘they who sought justification 
through legal works,’ who required to be informed that the law, so far 
from helping them to the wished-for end, needed itself to be swept out 
of the way, in order to the attainment of the blessing. But that done, 
there was no occasion to repeat the process anew; it was already mat- 
ter upon scriptural record, that ‘ through faith alone was the blessing to 
be derived ;’ and when the Apostle had shown that the impediment 
affecting the Jewish people had been removed, that they might partici- 
pate with the rest of mankind in the promised blessing, he had only to 
resume his former conclusion, to establish that which he had undertaken 
to prove—‘ that the Spirit is communicated through faith,’ and that not 
faith ordinary, but, according to the emphasizing power of the article 
(79s), ‘the faith of Jesus Christ.’ And thus, after a lengthened process 
of reasoning, the conclusion is finally attained, that, ‘consistently with 
the terms of the promise, the Spirit is received in the church, not through 
legal works, but through faithful hearing.’ 

VersE 15.—This branch of the subject being concluded, our atten- 
tion is now invited to another and a distinct process of reasoning, in the 
course of which the Apostle proves, from the analogy of human trans- 
actions, that the law could not invalidate or alter the terms of the pro- 
mise, which virtually it should do, were the Spirit to be conferred in any 
other way than the way prescribed—through fatth. This is the sole 
and definite object of the ensuing section; and nothing can be more di- 
rect, simple, and intelligible, than the steps by which itis pursued. In 
the verse before us, the analogy is stated upon which the argument is 
founded, and nothing more. 
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* Kata dvOpwrov \eyw, ‘IT speak after the manner of men’—as men 
are wont to argue, deducing their reasons from human customs and 
human institutions. Objections have been raised in diverse quarters, 
and in various shades of animadversion, to the line of argument adopted 
by the Apostle in this section—some of them too irreverent to be re- 
peated. Itis no wonder that scriptural exposition should have failed, 
as to a considerable extent it has done, in the hands of men who have 
presumed to pronounce thus disparagingly upon the sacred oracles of 
God. Even the great Luther himself is not wholly free from imputation 
on this score. In his commentary on the passage before us he thus 
commits himself :—‘‘ After this principal and invincible argument (al- 
luding to the one immediately preceding), Paul addeth another, grounded 
upon the similitude of a man’s testament, which seemeth to be very 
weak, and such as the Apostle ought not to use for the confirmation of 
a matter of so great importance. For in high and weighty matters we 
ought to confirm earthly things by divine things.” Had he at all times 
approached Holy Scripture in this frame, little should the world 
have heard of Luther and the Reformation; but he was a great and a 
good man, though not without his failings—who is? ‘Quandoque dor- 
mitat Homerus.’ But we have yet to learn that human things may not 
be resorted to—not indeed in confirmation of, but in illustration of, di- 
vine things, as a man argues from things better known, to things less 
known. 

But regarding him even as an ordinary, uninspired, writer, before we 
could impute feebleness to the Apostle upon this ground, it remains to 
be shown that any stronger or more effective line of argument was open 
to him under the circumstances. It exhibits a vast amount of preci- 
pitancy to assume that this is merely an additional or supplementary 
argument to the ‘principal and invincible” one which preceded it. 
Such is far from being the case; it is a totally distinct process of rea- 
soning, addressed to a different branch of the subject, without which the 
former, ‘‘invincible’”’ as it may appear, would be altogether worthless 
and incomplete. By the former argument, the Apostle had established 
upon incontestable grounds, and it needed no farther evidence to confirm 
it, that, according to the terms of the promise, justification should be only 
through faith. But then there was the great fact to be accounted for— 
the subsequent introduction of the law—which undoubtedly appeared 
to sanction, so far at least as the Jewish people were concerned, a dif- 
ferent mode of justification—‘‘ he that doeth these things shall live by 
them.”’ How, then, was this difficulty to be overcome? Scriptural au- 
thority there was none. What remained to be done, but to take the 
course which the Apostle has taken, and argue, from the analogy of like 
things, that a subsequent instrument cannot prevail to cancel or alter 
the terms of a previously ratified covenant! And if such rule hold 
good in human transactions, how much more forcibly does it apply 
when the covenanting party is God! This is the course of argument 
upon which the Apostle here enters, and which he pursues with logical 
precision throughout the four succeeding verses. 
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>“Ouwe dvOpirov, ‘even of a man,’ or ‘a human (covenant). 
Ellicott and Alford, following Winer (see Gr., § lxi. 4), suppose a 
transposition of cuws in this place, ‘‘ which, as the sense shows, really 
belongs to obédets.’’—Exticott. Butthere is no occasion to deviate from 
the natural order. ‘‘ The word is rightly rendered guamvis, ‘ though’ = 
‘even though,’ a signification often found in the classical writers.”’— 
BuioomFretp. In which sense it is peculiarly appropriate here, helping 
out the argumentum a fortiors (‘if even a man’s covenant, &c., how 
much more the covenant of God !’) much more effectively than that pro- 
posed. However ‘‘contrary to usage” (as Alford pronounces it), gene- 
rally, it may be, it certainly does not seem contrary to Pauline usage ; for 
in the only other place where it occurs in the New Testament it is used 
precisely as here, to «mpart emphasss to the contrast (cuws ta dpuxa, «.7.r., 
1 Cor. xiv. 7), a much more reasonable conjecture than that the Apostle, 
through inadvertence or any other cause, had fallen into the lax and in- 
elegant mode of writing which is thus attributed to him. Besides, in 
cases where transposition has really taken place, it has been found ne- 
cessary, for the sake of perspicuity, to correct it in the translation— 
witness that passage (Rom. v. 6), ézt yap Xpuoros, ovtwv yudy acOeviay 
. . . ameOave, which is translated, ‘‘ While we were yet without strength, 
Christ died.’’ But here, and in | Cor. xiv. 7, so agreeable ia it to the 
sense, that in translation the order of the words has been preserved even 
by those who find fault with their arrangement ; I conclude, then, that 
Guws is not only the right word, but tn the right place. 

© AcaOyxynv, ‘a covenant.’ A difference of opinion has at all times 
existed, the disputants being ranged pretty equally on both sides, as to 
whether éca0nx7 in this connexion is to be understood ofa covenant or of 
a testament. It will be admitted, of course, that whatever meaning 
the word bears in verse 17, the same must be ascribed to it here, for 
the reasoning proceeds upon the supposition that they are parallel cases ; 
otherwise the same rule would not necessarily apply to both. In verse 
17, from the nature of the case, the sense ‘ testament’ is absolutely ex- 
cluded; for what are we to think of God’s last will and testament? A 
testament is confirmed by the death of the testator, being revocable 
during his lifetime—when, then, is God’s testament confirmed? If 
revocable so long as He lives, it is not likely to be confirmed at all. 
Any argument, therefore, founded upon confirmation in such case 
is clearly invalid. Notwithstanding this, we are gravely informed 
by Luther that ‘this is the last will and testament of God, the 
great testator, confirmed by the death of Christ. When Christ died, 
then was it confirmed in him; and after his death the writing of his 
last testament was opened, that is to say, the promised blessing to Abra- 
ham was preached among all nations dispersed throughout the whole 
world.” —LuTHER tn loco. So that, according to this sensible interpre- 
tation, the promise to Abraham was revocable (for such is the nature of 
a testament) until the death of Christ, when it was actually to come 
into effect; and that good man Abraham had by no means the sure 
ground of confidence in the promise which he credulously believed him- 
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self to have, when his ‘ faith was counted to him for righteousness.’ 
Were the argument in favour of ‘ testament’ to rest upon no stronger 
foundation than this, it needeth only to be stated to be overthrown. 

But it is argued that ‘covenant’ supposes ‘a contract or agreement 
between the parties;’ and as nothing of that sort is discoverable in the 
case before us, that view of éca@nxy cannot be sustained here. But. 
query—may not the promise of God on the one part, and the faithful 
acceptance of the same, and religious dependence thereon, accompanied 
with a life of holiness conformable thereto, on the other, amount to evi-- 
dence of at least an smplied contract sufficient to attract the application 
of the term? But, not to dwell upon suppositions, it is a direct answer 
to say, that in scriptural language ‘covenant’ is employed in many 
places, where any idea of bargain or agreement is simply impossible. 

God, for instance, established a ‘covenant’ with Noah (Gen. ix. 
8-17) :—“‘ God spake to Noah and to his sons with him, saying, behold 
I establish my covenant with you and with your seed after you, and 
with every living creature that is with you, of the fowls and the cattle, 
and of every beast of the earth with you, .... I establish my covenant. 
with you; neither shall all flesh be cut off any more by the waters of a 
flood ; neither shall there be any more a flood to destroy the earth.” 
Here we have an account of the parties between whom this ‘ covenant,’ 
as it is called, is established —God on the one part, and Noah and 
his posterity, and all the animals that were preserved alive in the ark 
and all their posterity, on the other. But isit not evident that no en- 
gagement was or could have been entered into by these parties with 
God? What else then is the covenant, but an especial appointment or 
settlement made known by Almighty God to his creatures, which, ema- 
nating from so high and unfailing a source, has all the weight and sanc-. 
tity of & contract ? 

Again: God made @ covenant with Phineas (Numb. xxv. 10-13). 
The Lord said to Moses, ‘‘ Behold, I give unto him my covenant of pexce, 
and he shall have it, and his seed after him, even the covenant of an 
everlasting priesthood, because he was zealous for his God, and made 
an atonement for the sins of his people.’’ What more can be discovered 
in this account than a divine promise that Phineas and his posterity 
should enjoy the distinguished honour of ministering for ever in the 
priest’s office on behalf of the Jewish people? No compact, no agree- 
ment of any kind whatsoever is hinted—nothing but @ gracious institu- 
tton of God, which, proceeding out of his mouth, should not be re- 
voked. 

In like manner God made a covenant with David. When the pious. 
king of Israel desired to build a house for God, and was making prepa- 
rations accordingly, the prophet Nathan was sent to restrain him, and. 
to inform him that the honour of building a habitation for Jehovah was. 
reserved for his son and successor. But in leu of it a promise was 
vouchsafed to himself, which was announced in these terms :—‘ And. 
when thy days be fulfilled, and thou shalt sleep with thy fathers, I will 
set up thy seed after thee which shall proceed out of thy bowels, and I 
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will establish his kingdom; he shall build a house for my name, and I 
will establish the throne of his kingdom for ever: I will be his father, 
and he shall be my son. If he commit iniquity, I will chasten him 
with the rod of men, and with the stripes of the children of men; but 
my mercy shall not depart away from him, as I took it from Saul, whom 
I put away before thee; and thy house and thy kingdom shall be esta- 
blished for ever before thee: thy crown shall be established for ever. - 
According to all these words, and according to all this vision, so did 
Nathan speak to David,” 2 Sam. vii. 12. Now surely this communi- 
_ cation was no more than a solemn promise of Jehovah that he should 
raise up unto David a son who should build Him a house, and that his 
throne should be established throughout all generations. And yet this 
promise we find afterwards referred to under the designation of a 
covenant :—‘‘T have made my covenant with my chosen; I have sworn 
unto David my servant, thy seed will I establish for ever, and build up 
thy throne to all generations,’ Ps. lxxxix. 3, 4. 

Here then is abundant evidence to satisfy us (and more could be 
easily accumulated), that in the language of Scripture the covenant of 
God oftentimes means no more than a promise, which, proceeding from 
the mouth of Him who cannot lie, with whom there ‘‘is no variable- 
ness nor shadow of turning’’—“‘ the gifts and calling of whom are with- 
out repentance’”’—has all the force and indefeasibility of the most sacred 
contract. Atthe same time it cannot but be admitted that ‘ disposition,’ 
or ‘ appointment,’ or ‘settlement,’ or some such term, would be a more 
close and suitable rendering than ‘covenant,’ lying nearer to the root of 
the word, and embracing both branches of arrangement—testamentary 
and conventional. Upon the whole we conclude that, of the two terms 
under consideration, ‘covenant’ is preferable, as being the more suitable 
exponent of 5:a8n«y, when applied to the transaction between God and 
Christ, which is the subject of verse 17, in which sense (the one ruling 
the other) it must be accepted here. 

Verse 16.—The analogy, ‘ the inviolability of a man’s compact when 
duly ratified,’ being thus propounded, the Apostle now proceeds with his 
application ; and the first step which he takes is to define the parties be- 
tween whom, and the subject-matter concerning which, the covenant in 
question is established. This is the special and sole purport of the 16th 
verse—this it effectually does, and it does no more. 

“Ti dé ’ABpaap, ‘but to Abraham;’ ée in its ordinary ‘logical’ 
force, introducing a new proposition. The argument may briefly 
be stated thus: ‘even a man’s covenant, when once duly perfected, 
is ever after held inviolate; bu¢ the covenant before us is not merely a 
man’s covenant, but one where the covenanting party is God, and the 
beneficiary Christ, the promise being to Abraham and his seed, which 
seed is Christ, ergo—the conclusion following in verse 17. Ellicott and 
Alford deny that the verse before us is the continuation of the direct 
reasoning applying to the Abrahamic promise the analogy in verse 15, 
but rather (they account it) a parenthetical or subsidiary argument, ‘‘ to 
make the application of this particular example to the general case per- 
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fectly distinct.” But agreeing, as they do, as to the parenthetical na- 
ture of the passage, they differ very widely as to its design, no slight 
presumption in itself of the incorrectness of their general view. 

According to Ellicott, ‘‘the Apostle seems to say, ‘this, however, is 
not the case merely of a ScaOyxn, but of an ézayyedéa, yea, rather of 
érayyedac; nor was it made merely to a man, Abraham, but to Christ.”’ 
But how the negation (whether direct or implied) in verse 16, that the 
Abrahamic case is the case of a dca0yxy at all, but rather of an éray- 
yeAca, can render the application of an analogy derived from a d:a0yxq 
more distinct or apprehensible, is what I am at a loss to conceive; nor is 
it needful indeed that I should, for manifestly the Apostle had no such 
distinction in view when he penned the sentence; but regarding dcaOnny 
and ézayyedea, what in truth they are, as one, his obj ect is, to point out the 
parties to whom the covenant or promise, the subject of comparison here, 
is made—‘Abraham and his seed,’ which seed, from the use of ozéppate 
in the singular number, he concludes to be ‘ Christ,’ and the subject matter 
of the covenant—‘ the contents of the Abrahamic promise,’ preparatory to 
the application of the analogy in the ensuing verse. 

The purport of the parenthetical argument, as exhibited by Alford, 
is of a different character :—‘‘ The covenant was not merely nor princi- 
pally made with Abraham, but with Abraham and his seed, and that 
seed referred not to the Jewish people, but to Christ. The covenant 
then was not fulfilled, but awaiting its fulfilment, and he to whom it 
was made was yet to appear when the law was given.” The averment, 
though not parenthetically introduced, is correct; but the inference 
drawn from it is pointless and irrelevant, and consequently inconvenient 
and embarrassing, diverting attention to extraneous matter, at the very 
moment when all the powers of the mind should be concentrated upon 
the issue before it, namely, that the covenant for which the analogy 
was instituted was the covenant involved in the Abrahamic promise 
or promises, ‘‘in thy seed (Christ) shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed,” that is, ‘receive the gift of the Spurtt through faith,’ a cove- 
nant which, consequently, according to the analogy of such transac- 
tions, could not be cancelled or remodelled by the subsequent delivery 
of the law. 

> Ad éxayyedcat, ‘the promises.’ The promises the subject of notice 
here are doubtless the same which are recorded in the book of Genesis 
as being delivered to Abraham. The first (Gen. xii, 3)—“ Jn thee pat 
all nations be blessed ;”’ the second (Gen. xxii. 18)—‘‘ In thy seed s 
all nations be blessed ;”’ “‘promzses’’—several, not only as being made at 
different periods, but several also as to their respective measure of com- 
pleteness. Even with apostolic interpretation, the first promise amounted 
to no more than this, that ‘+ Abraham as their head of precedence, and 
they consequently as his successors walking in the footsteps of that faith 
which he had presently displayed, should all the nations of the earth be 
blessed,’ no intimation being given of the agency by which, or the man- 
ner in which, the promise should be carried into effect ; whereas in the 
second promise—‘‘ Jn thy seed shall all nations be blessed,” it was dis- 
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tinctly foreshown that to some individual of the posterity of Abraham, 
and, as the Apostle here intimates, and as Abraham doubtless was well 
informed (John, viii. 56), that individual, Christ, were the nations to be 
indebted for the blessing, and through spiritual communion with him. 
Many temporal blessings were at the same time vouchsafed to Abraham, 
which being unconnected with the subject of the epistle, are conse- 
quently pretermitted here; that alone whereby the blessing was an- 
nounced concerning which the misapprehension in the Galatian church 
arose, being the express subject of the preceding argument, and as the 
exigency of the case demands, and as the conclusion at which it arrives 
enables us to pronounce, exclusively also of this. It 1s to be noticed that 
‘the promises’ are introduced in this place simply with a view to identi- 
fication with ‘the covenant’ to which the analogy is intended to apply, 
the contents having been fully discussed in the preceding section. 

© Kat ty oreppatt avrod, ‘and to his seed.’ I am strongly of opi- 
nion that 7 "ABpaay and tu ovepparte are not to be regarded as strictly 
co-ordinate datives, that is, we are not to understand (as is generally, I 
believe, done) that the promises were spoken to Abraham and to his 
seed respectively, but that they were both alike addressed to Abraham 
personally, and to his seed prospectwely and beneficially. Such a sup- 
position were—(1) inconsistent with the statement of facts as given in 
Genesis, where mention is made of Abraham, and of him only, as the re- 
cipient of the promises, and indeed with the terms of the promise itself, 
where év 7) ovéppate cov is evidently introduced as respecting a third 
party. (2). It is inconsistent with the proper force of é6p70ycav, which 
denotes a communication made vivd voce to a party who is present, 
whereas the seed to whom it was promised had not yet appeared (v. 19). 
(3). In the passage before us the whole case is treated as a question of 
terms—the terms in which the promise was propounded, with the ob- 
vious intent to determine the party in whose favour the promise was 
made, and not him to whom it was delivered. (4). It is inconsistent with 
the use of ets Xpiorov (in favour of Christ), a form of expression not 
likely to have been employed if Christ had been himself the party to 
whom the promise was spoken. Upon these grounds distinctly I am of 
opinion that the datives are not co-ordinate, but that the sentence is an 
example of the brachylogical style of writing so familiar in the Epistles 
of St. Paul. 

4 Ob Adyer Kat Tots oreppacry, ‘it (scil. 7 ypapy, ver. 8; see also ch. 
iv. 30; Rom. iv. 3) saith not, ‘and to seeds.’ The Apostle’s argument 
in this place has been very roughly handled by some commentators, and 
in a strain of animadversion highly indecorous and unjustifiable. The 
stress laid upon ovéppati vice oréppacw in the terms of the promise, 
which constitutes the Apostle’s proof of the indwiduality of the seed in 
‘whose behalf the promise was made, has been unscrupulously assailed 
as a simple delusion, because that o7¢pya, like its equivalent in Hebrew, 
is, as they affirm, a noun of multitude, and incapable of being used 
otherwise than in the singular number. But even admitting: that the 
Hebrew word which is the equivalent of ovepua has not been found in 
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the plural number except as denoting the seeds of plants and vegeta- 
bles, and that the Greek word ozépya itself is usually a collective noun, 
ard only found out of the singular in the same usage, are we prepared 
to affirm that our knowledge of language is so profound and infallible as 
to admit of our pronouncing thus dogmatically as to the capabilities of 
either tongue ? 

Instances have been adduced from the Hebrew to show “that, though 
commonly used collectively to denote a multitude of children, the word 
occasionally is found as denoting a single person, and especially a son 
(Gen. iii. 15)—‘I will put enmity between thy seed and her seed; it 
shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.’ And Eve, speak- 
ing of Seth, says (Gen. iv. 25)—‘ God hath appointed me another seed 
instead of Abel, whom Cain slew.’ In this sense Eve had two seeds in 
her, two sons, as is evident from her calling Seth another seed ; 80, like- 
wise Abraham had two seeds (Glen. xxi. 12)—‘In Isaac shall thy seed 
be called (13); and also of the son of the handmaid will I make a nation, 
because he is thy seed.’ ’’—M‘Kwicut, #n loco. These examples are worthy 
of consideration so far as they go, showing that the word in Hebrew, 
though usually collective, is capable of individual application; it is 
quite plain that when God promised that ‘‘ the seed of the woman should 
bruise the serpent’s head,’’ He had, and was understood to have had, 
but one Deliverer in view. The impression upon Eve’s mind unques- 
tionably was that of an individual son who should avenge her fall upon 
the insidious serpent, as appears from the name given to her first born, 
‘‘T have gotten a man from the Lord,’”’ which Bishop Patrick inter- 
prets ‘‘the promised Messiah, which she imagined would have been her 
first born ; for the words of the promise might as well be expounded of 
the first seed the woman had as of any of her posterity ;’’ where it is to be 
noted that the Bishop himself gives his sanction to the word ‘seed’ in 
the controverted sense, for he writes ‘‘ the first seed,’’ which he could 
not have done had ‘seed’ in his estimation been incapable of application 
to one of many. 

The example given above, ‘‘in Isaac shall thy seed be called,”’ may 
be open to dispute, for it is uncertain whether the word is to be under- 
stood individually or nationally; but there can be no reason why the 
other instance, that of Ishmael, should be rejected, for unquestionably 
the word is applied, not to the posterity of Ishmael, but to Ishmael him- 
self; and in respect to orepua, by which the Hebrew word is rendered, 
it is undoubtedly a word of great latitude; and if, though ordinarily a 
collective noun, it is susceptible when applied to the seeds of the field 
of individualization to particular grains, why should it be deemed inca- 
pable of like pliancy of meaning when used in reference to the children 
of men? 

But the question is not as to the suitability or the non-suitability of 
the word as it occurs in the original promise, whether it is capable or 
not of indicating an individual seed, not being the entire progeny, which, 
from the examples produced, we have reason to apprehend that it is; 
but as to the conclusiveness of the Apostle’s induction, whether ovépua 
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is so essentially singular as necessarily to exclude plurality, which his 
comment would seem to imply. This is the real difficulty of the case ; 
and notwithstanding all the examples which have been adduced, a diffi- 
culty it still continues to be; but however it be accounted for, one 
thing is clear, that we have the Apostle’s testimony that in the case be- 
fore us (the Abrahamic promise), ovépya has been used to denote an indt- 
vidual seed. ‘‘ We have here (as Ellicott justly observes) an interpreta- 
tion which the Apostle, writing under illumination of the Holy Ghost, 
has deliberately propounded, and which, therefore (whatever difficulties 
may at first sight appear in it), is profoundly and indisputably true.”’ 
I am satisfied with the solution; and whatever may be thought of the 
Apostle’s mode of induction (and it is the height of presumption in any 
human being to dare to arraign it), the conclusion is inevitable and cer- 
tain,-that when God said to Abraham, “In thy seed shall all nations 
be blessed,’’ he contemplated not the posterity of Abraham, nor the 
posterity of Isaac, nor the posterity of Jacob, but simply and exclu- 
sively—Christ.* 

' But we have not yet completed the investigation ; another and a very 
important matter remains to be settled. In what sense are we to un- 
derstand—Christ? Is it Christ in his individual, personal capacity, or 
Christ mystical (that is, Christ in union with his church), to whom the 
promise was made? In scrutinizing the terms of the promise in con- 
nexion with the result, we find that it is to be accepted with a twofold 
aspect. There is a promise to ‘the nations’ that they shall receive the 
Holy Spirit, in Christ, that is, so far forth as they shall be found in- 
corporated in Christ; and there is a promise to ‘Christ’ that he shall 
be the medium of communication of the Holy Spirit to ‘the nations,’ 
that is, so far as they shall be united to Him. These two elements ap- 
pear inseparably mixed up with the promise; hence we infer that the 
whole promzse has respect to a whole Christ, not to the head only, to the 
exclusion of the members, any more than to the members exclusively 
of the head, but to both conjointly, as constituting—one Christ. 

In regarding the subject in the light which is now vouchsafed us, 
we find that ‘the nations’ become interested in the blessing by bap- 
tism into Christ, whereby they are made ‘‘ Abraham’s seed, and heirs 
acoording to the promise’ (v. 29)—that being united to Christ, their 
risen and exalted head, He, according to the part assigned to Him by 
the promise, mediates the covenant in behalf of his body the church; 
for them He has entered into the holy of holies, and having recewed 
the promesed Spirit from the Father, dispenses tt at his pleasure unto them. 


* But the difficulty will be considerably less if we take it that the Apostle re- 
fers not to the distinction existing between ovippaoty and oréippari as a ground 
of induction at all; but that, being divinely inspired as to the party in whose favour 
the promise was made, he points to the distinction to show that in the language em- 
ployed a foundation was laid for the interpretation which he now authoritatively pro- 
nounces, Which would not have been the case had ovéppacey been the word used 
in the place of oxéppari. In the one case ovépya should be regarded as absolutely 
and essentially singular, in the other as only conditionally so. . 
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According to the testimony of St. Peter, “being by the right hand of 
God exalted, and having received the promise of the Holy Ghost, he 
hath shed forth this which ye have seen and heard,”’ Acts, in. 26. Like 
the precious ointment upon the head of Aaron, which went down to the 
skirts of his clothing, the Holy Ghost, poured out without measure upon 
our Anointed Head, descends through the entire church to the humblest 
member of His body, and to every one according to the measure of the 
gift of Christ. Such we have reason to apprehend is the nature of the ful- 
Jilment, and such consequently, we conclude, is the purport of the promise. 
Ellicott’s argument to the contrary is inconclusive :—‘ Not Christ (he 
says) and his church, as Hammond, 2” Joco. This appears evident from 
the emphasis which St. Paul lays on the use of the singular,” for ‘Christ 
and his church’ are essentially ‘singular.’ He and his people are one, 
the contrast being established between the one seed (Christ personal or 
mystical, as the case may be) and the many seeds, the various branches 
of Abraham’s family, or possibly the multitudinous offspring descended 
from him by the flesh. 

* Kat tH oréppnati cov, ‘and to thy seed.’ The attentive reader will 
easily perceive that these words form no part of the apostolic comment, 
but are an extract from the original text, and to be read in connexion 
with the foregoing clause, ws é’ évos, “he saith not «at tots arép- 
paotv, as of many, but (repeating the language of the promise), xac 7H 
orepnaté cov, as of one,” any other construction involving an undue 
and, indeed, unaccountable emphasis being laid upon the possessive pro- 
noun gov. The order of the words in the text is evidently attributable 
to the desire of the writer to bring ovépyari into immediate contact with 
its predicate ds éo7.v Xprotos, to the avoidance of é¢’ eves, which, being 
in contrast with ézt woNwy, is used endefinitely. Recent commentators 
(as we before observed) regard this verse as ‘‘ parenthetical’’ or “ digres- 
sive,’ whereas it is plainly a portion of the direct argument, ‘and a most 
material portion of it too; for where else are we to discover, with any 
approximation to certainty, the covenant which is the subject of compa- 
rison here, or the provisions of which it consists, if not set forth in this 
place? Buthere we have the covenant definitively stated, and limited to 
the promise of spiritual blessing to come upon the nations in Jesus Christ, 
preparatory to the application of the analogy in the ensuing verse. 

VeRsE 17.—* Todo dé Xeyw, ‘now this I say.’ The argument com- 
mencing at ver. 15, not broken off by ‘‘a digression,” nor even, pro- 
perly speaking, interrupted by ‘‘a parenthesis,” but ‘suspended for a 
moment’ to define the covenant which is the subject of comparison, is 
now continued. ‘Now this I say, that (according to the principle of 
analogy before laid down) the law which was 430 years after could not 
annul, so as to make the promise (covenant) of none effect;’ rodr0 dé 
Neyw being no mere ‘‘ explanatory formula,” as represented by Ellicott 
and Alford—‘ this, however, I say,’ or ‘ this is my meaning, the drift of 
the previous statement ’—but an emphatic form of assertton, in prosecu- 
tion of his argument (in opposition probably (é€) to the pre-existing 
notion which he combats), ‘this I affirm,’ approaching nearly to the 
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force which it exhibits in chapter v. 2. Dr. Bloomfield, by passing over 
what he is pleased to account ‘‘some parenthetical matter” of the 16th 
verse, and connecting these words directly with verse 15, and para- 
phrasing them, ‘‘I mean by that example to let you know,’ obscures 
altogether the sense of the passage, and renders the entire reasoning in 
this place feeble and incoherent. 

> AcaOyneny, ‘covenant.’ But what covenant? If not explained by 
the preceding verse, the subject is certainly very abruptly and very un- 
accountably introduced. But unquestionably it is identified with ‘the 
promise’ of the preceding verse; for in the first place, if not so, the in- 
troduction of that promise was irrelevant and useless, and out of cha- 
racter with the logical precision which distinguishes the entire Epistle. 
But, secondly, it is used convertibly with the promise in the very sen- 
tence in which it stands—‘‘ A covenant confirmed before of God, the law 
cannot invalidate, that it should make (t¢ ? no, but ‘ that it should make) 
the promise of none eftect.’? This, coupled with the established fact that 
in the vocabulary of Scripture the term ‘covenant’ not unfrequently 
represents ‘a promise’ (see ver. 15 °), leaves no reasonable doubt 
upon the mind that in this passage ‘the covenant’ and ‘the promise’ are 
identical. 

But when or how, it may be inquired, was ‘the promise’ previously 
established ? I answer, by the simple announcement of it. The pro- 
mise of God needed not to wait for five-and-twenty years (as some sug- 
gest) to be confirmed by an oath (Gen. xxii. 16). God’s promise is 
inviolable as an oath—‘‘ He is not a man that he should lie, nor the 
son of man that he should repent.’’ Man’s word may fail, and his most 
sacred promises be unfulfilled, and fall, disappointingly, to the ground; 
‘‘all flesh is grass, and all the glory of man as the flower of grass; the 
grass withereth, and the flower thereof falleth away, but the word of the 
Lord endureth for ever.’ In no other way can the establishment of the 
covenant be reconciled with the 430 years which are said to have elapsed 
between it and the giving of the law. Nor is it any objection to this 
statement that the 430 years carry us back to the first promise to 
Abraham, and not to that in which mention is made of ‘the seed’; for, 
though delivered at different periods, the promises are substantially the 
same, and so treated throughout the entire of this Epistle, the latter 
being but a development or expansion of the former. — 

¢ Kis Xpeorov, ‘in favour of Christ.’ These words are omitted in 
many copies; but it is generally allowed that there is no sufficient 
ground for their omission, being probably, as it has been suggested, 
left out in consequence of their supposed difficulty. But no difficulty 
or ambiguity whatsoever attaches to them, if only they be treated with 
ordinary discrimination. Eis Xproroy may signify ‘in respect of,’ or 
‘in regard to,’ Christ (as in chap. iv. 11, v. 10; Eph. v. 32); but more 
probably here, as I have translated it, ‘in favour of,’ or ‘ for the inte- 
rests of,’ Christ—-many examples of which usage present themselves in 
the New Testament (see Rob., Zex.). It is true that the reading pro- 
posed does not appear to harmonize exactly with the use of the word 
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‘confirmed,’ the received rendering of zpoxexupwyevyv, which seems to 
point to some specific act of confirmation of a previously existing cove- 
nant or promise, at which period no new appointment usually takes 
place; but zpoxexupwyevyy merely presents the covenant as ‘previously 
established ot perfected,’ with all the solemnity necessary to give it ef- 
fect, and which (as we have just seen), in the case of God, is no more 
than simple announcement. It may perhaps facilitate the adoption of 
this view to observe, that ‘a covenant established «x favour of Christ’ 
is no new or unexpected introduction in this context, but the result of 
proof in the preceding verse, that Christ was the beneficiary of the co- 
venant—the seed to whom the promise referred, and formally repeated 
here in order to the application of the analogy. 

It is a much more rational mode of dealing with the subject to ac- 
cept the words as we find them, and assign to them a familiar and in- 
’ telligible meaning, than to have recourse to the extreme measure of ex- 
punging them altogether from the text, as has been done by some; or 
‘‘ the more legitimate manner (Bloomfield), of supposing ets Xprorov to 
be an error of the scribes for €v Xpior¢, a reading which involves less 
difficulty than that involved in eés Xpsstov, which is capable of no sense 
without violence.’’ But with all due deference to the learned Doctor 
this seems a perfectly gratuitous assumption in both its members; for as- 
suredly ¢vy Xpioré is a much more difficult expression to deal with, in 
this connexion, than «és Xpeorov, which, so far from being “incapable 
of any sense without violence,” furnishes a most natural and pertinent 
Meaning in itself, and doubly so when read in connexion with the pre- 
ceding verse. I am not quite certain that I can claim Ellicott as an 
authority on my side—his exposition being ‘‘ e¢s Xprorov, ‘ for Christ,’ 
i.e. to be fulfilled in Christ’—unaccompanied, however, with any far- 
ther explanation. But it is presumed that ‘for Christ,’ or ‘to be ful- ° 
filled in Christ,’ is susceptible of no other interpretation than that 
assigned above—‘in favour of,’ or ‘for the interests of,’ Christ; the 
beneficiary of the covenant being, as we have before seen, Christ, not 
personal, but mystical. 

4 Meta tetpaxcova Kat tptaxoyvta ern, ‘four hundred and thirty years 
after.’ Whitby’s account of the period appears so plain and satisfactory, 
that I cannot do better than transcribe it here :—‘‘ Hence it is evident 
that the Apostle here refers primarily to the promise made, Gen. xii. 3, 
since from that only are the 430 years to be computed. For then Abra- 
ham was seventy-five years old (Gen. xii. 4): from thence to the birth 
of Isaac, which happened when Abraham was a hundred years old (Gen. 
xxi. 5), is five-and-twenty years; from his birth to the birth of Jacob 
was sixty years, for ‘ Isaac was sixty years old when Rebecca bare him’ 
(Gen. xxv. 26); from Jacob’s birth to his descent into Egypt was one 
hundred and thirty years, as he saith to Pharaoh (Gen. xlvii. 9). The 
abode of him and his posterity in Egypt was two hundred and fifteen 
years; so that with their sojourning in Canaan was four hundred and 
thirty years (Exod. xii. 40), according to the Septuagint.” —Wurrsy, 
tn loco. This computation, which carries upon the face of it the stamp 
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of verisimilitude, establishes, as we before observed, that the perfecting 
_ Of the covenané was neither more nor less than the announcement of the 
promise. 

I would remark in passing, that the LXX. in their translation of 
Exod. xii. 40, have introduced the words ‘‘ and in the land of Canaan’’ 
thus :—‘‘ Now the sojourning of the children of Israel in the land of 
Egypt, and in the land of Canaan, was four hundred and thirty years,” 
an interpolation which, while it reflects considerable light upon the pe- 
riod in question, occasions no discrepancy whatever between the Sep- 
tuagint and our received version; for it is not affirmed in our version 
that the children of Israel sojourned in the land of Egypt four hundred 
and thirty years; but that ‘‘ the sojowrning of the children of Israel who 
dwelt in Egypt was four hundred and thirty years,’’—where indeed the 
parties are described, and their period of sojourn before they arrived at 
any settled habitation, is described; but in what land they sojourned 
it saith not—a piece of information which the more detailed account 
of the LXX. accurately supplies. 

° Ob« axupot, ‘ doth not invalidate,’ in opposition to zpoxexupwpevyy. 
The contrast coveyed in the word is—‘ a covenant previously established 
by God in favour of Christ, the law does not d1s-establish’—a conclu- 
sion drawn from the analogy of human institutions. 

‘ Eis ro xatapyioat, ‘so as to render inefficacious,’ ‘ fruitless’ —eés 
expressive of result, not of design, see Rom. i. 20; 1 Thess. ii. 16; 
xatapyetv, a word of unusual occurrence, except in the Epistles of St. 
Paul, derived from dpryos, contracted from depyos, ‘inactive,’ ‘idle;’ 
hence ‘ inefficacious,’ ‘ fruitless.’—See Luke, xiii. 7; Rom. iv. 14. 

VERSE 18.—* Eé yap, x. t. d., ‘for if,’ &c. The idea is here conti- 
nued from the preceding verse—‘ to render the promise of none effect; 
I say advisedly of none effect; for if the inheritance come of law, then 
it is no more of promise, and the promise is made of none effect.’ Tap 
is in this instance epexegetical, explanatory of the strong assertion (eés 
70 xatapyioac) contained in the previous clause. 

>°Ex vopov, "EE éxayyedcas. It is obvious, from the structure of 
the sentence, that these terms are antithetically opposed, as descriptive 
of the two presumptive modes whereby the Spirit might be imparted 
to the church—modes so essentially antagonistic, that the one must al- 
ways prevail to the exclusion of the other. If the reception of the 
Spirit be the result ‘ of obedience to the law,’ from the very nature of 
things it cannot be ‘of promise.’ In the one case it should be the re- 
ward of merit, in the other the fruit of grace. And so argues the 
Apostle :—‘‘ If by grace, then it is no more of works: otherwise grace 
is no more grace. But if it be of works, then it is no more grace: 
otherwise work is no more work,’ Rom. xi. 6. 

In the phrase ‘by promise’ the Apostle does not contemplate any 
specific declaration, such as God made to Abraham when he said, ‘‘In 
thee shall all nations be blessed,” which should properly be introduced 
with the article; but, abstractly, that pecultar mode of communication 
whereby a thing is conferred, not as a matter of right, but of favour— 
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not as deserved, but granted—in which sense it is clear, that if ‘the in- 
heritance be of law, then it is no more of promise.”’ 

°*H «\qpovouca, ‘the inheritance.’ But what are we to understand by 
‘the inheritance’ ? If there be precision in the Apostle’s language, there 
is but one subject to which it can by possibility refer. The argument 
is to this effect :—‘ Even a man’s covenant, when duly ratified, is hence- 
forth inviolable. God promised ‘the Spirit’ to the seed of Abraham 
through faith: that promise or covenant, then, cannot by the law be 
annulled—I say advisedly, cannot be annulled ; for if the inheritance 
(what can it be but the subject of the promise ?)—if the inheritance be 
of law, then is the promise, to all intents and purposes, annulled ; for 
God gave the inheritance to Abraham, not by law, as the fruit of hig 
own obedience, but freely, unconditionally—by promise.’ Consistently 
with this line of argument, there can be no question but ‘the inhe- 
ritance’ represents the subject of the promise—‘ the Holy Spirit,’ 

In making this assertion, it is not intended to be conveyed that 
other blessings besides the Holy Ghost are not included in the seri 
notion of ‘ the inheritance.’ That many and incalculable benefits, spi- 
ritual, physical, and incidental, do follow in the train of the Holy 
Ghost is a most blessed and undeniable truth. But what is main- 
tained is this—that throughout the entire context the subject of promise 
is represented to be the Holy Ghost, and such, consequently, in this 
connexion, must be ‘the inheritance.’ ‘‘ According to Him who work- 
eth all things after the counsel of his own will, we have received an 
enheritance—in God;’’ and we are now ‘‘sealed with that Holy Spirst 
of promise which is the earnest of our inherttance, until the redemption 
of the purchased possession,’”’ Eph. i. 13, 14. And who does not know 
that ‘an earnest’ is in kind the same as that of which it is the pledge ? 
and that the measure of the Holy Ghost which we have now received is 
but the pledge or assurance of a far more abundant measure, hereafter 
to be bestowed upon us—the first-fruits of a coming harvest—the first 
drops of a copious shower, to be poured out from on high at the redemp- 
tion of the body? Surely no difficulty should be felt in admitting that 
in Scripture language ‘ the promised blessing’ (see verse 14‘) is desig- 
nated ‘an inheritance,’ when we call to mind the expression of St. Peter, 
‘know ye not that we are hereunto called, that we should tnherst a 
blessing ?”’ According to recent expositors, ‘the inheritance’ is ‘the 
kingdom of Christ’—‘“‘ the inheritance of the heavenly Canaan, which 
was typified by the lower and primary meaning, the inheritance of the 
earthly Canaan.’’—Exxzicorr. But there is no relevancy in this exposai- 
tion, ‘‘ the heavenly Canaan’’ not being the subject of discussion here, but 
‘the Holy Ghost,’ through what means to be attained ?—a blessing te 
which, as we have just seen, the term ‘inheritance’ is not unfrequently , 
nor (from the promise to “‘ the seed”) inexplicably applied in Scripture. 

4 Otc é, ‘no more’—‘ In its simple logical sense, without any 
temporal reference.”’—ELticorr. 

' © Kexapcorat, ‘ gave it freely, —“‘ it,’ that is, the subject of the pre- 
vious clause, to wit, ‘the inheritance. The chief emphesis in this 
x 
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place is to be laid upon the verb cexdpiorar, gave it freely, gratuitously, 
unconditionally, undeservedly, ‘‘ by promise,’ where, as we have just 
seen 5:’ evayyedas represents, not ‘the formula’ wherein the glad 
tidings were announced, but ‘the mode’. whereby the blessing, the sub- 
ject of the glad tidings, is conferred, which mode 1s accurately described 
in the meaning of the verb cexaptorar, (For the usage of xap:foua, 
see 1 Cor. ii. 12; Phil. i. 29, i. 9.) 

The Apostle’s argument is now at length brought to a conclusion, 
and the subject introduced at verse 5, or more properly, at verse 2, has 
received an elaborate and exhaustive discussion. Zhe Holy Spirit 18 to 
be received in the church, not through legal works, but through faithful 
hearing. In the preceding section he had proved by plain sertptural 
snduction that, according to the terms of the promise, through faith it 
was ordained to be. In the section now concluded he has established, 
from analogy, that the law cannot invalidate the promise (or covenant), 
and consequently ‘by faith’ it still continues to be. The chief question 
being thus disposed of, the Apostle next proceeds to exhibit what the 
true character and intent of the law was; and there is no portion of 
the epistolary writings which demands our undivided attention more 
imperatively than that on which we are now entering. 

Verse 19.—* Ti odv o vopos, ‘ What, then, the law ?—either i 
elliptically, for e¢s z¢, ‘ for what: purpose, then, the law?’ or more pro- 
bably ‘‘the idiomatic neuter, expressive of the abstract nature of the 
subject.’’—Ex.icorr. 

From the course which the argument has pursued in the preceding 
paragraphs, it might not unreasonably have been inferred that the 
law was wholly inoperative —neither able to justify of itself, nor exer- 
cising any influence over the method ‘by promise:’ for what purpose, 
then, was it ordained? But, before we proceed to the examination of 
this subject, it will be expedient to arrive at an understanding with re- 
spect to the meaning of the terms employed. What are we to under- 
stand, in the first place, by ‘the law’? The law of Moses we know 
consisted of three departments—the moral law, the law of ceremo- 
nies, and the political or civil law—departments distinct in them- 
selves, but all of them comprised under the general denomination, ‘ the 
law’—the portion the subject of notice, whether the whole law, or some 
particular branch of it, always to be determined by the context in which 
it stands. In what point of view, then, is it here presented ? 

From an attentive consideration of the contents of this Epistle, it 
will appear that the error of the Galatian church was a desire to engraft 
upon the gratuitous salvation of the Gospel the ritual of the Mosaic in- 
stitute—an impotent and fruitless effort to accomplish the perfection of. 
the Christian state by the observance of a mere outward and ceremonial 
religion. It is with this (and a more dangerous or delusive error can- 
not well be conceived) that the Apostle grapples throughout the entire 
of this Epistle :—‘Are ye so foolish? having begun with the Spirit, are 
ye now seeking to perfect yourselves with the flesh ?)—by which is to 
be understood (see ver. 3 >) ‘ the carnal observances of the ceremonial law.’ 
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Again: when the Apostle would dissuade his disciples from the pe- 
rilous step which they were taking, he expostulates with them in the fol- 
lowing terms:—‘‘ After ye have known God, or rather are known of God, 
how turn ye again to the weak and beggarly elements, whereunto ye cesire 
again to be in bondage: ye observe days and months and times and 
years’ —ch. iv. 9, 10. Whereupon Whitby remarks—‘“‘ The Galatians 
are said to return to those elements, not because they before observed 
the Jewish ceremontes, but because the ceremonies of the law being for the 
matter mostly the same with those the Gentiles used to their heathen 
deities, by returning ¢o them, they returned to those elements.” — 
Wuitsy, t loco. The error, then, of the Galatian church was, as we 
have just said, a disposition to relapse from the pure faith of the Gos- 
pel, and the spirituality of Christian service, into dependence upon an 
outward ceremonial religion. And consequently we conclude that ‘ the 
law,’ the subject of inquiry here, the nature and office of which, in con- 
travention to such error, the Apostle has undertaken to expound, can 
be no other than ‘ the Jewssh ceremonial law.’ 

And this conclusion derives immeasurable support from the circum- 
stance that ‘the law,’ which is the subject of inquiry here, is repre- 
sented by the Apostle as only to continue ‘‘ until the seed should come 
to whom the promise was made.” In connexion with this circum- 
stance, it is to be borne in mind, that of the three departments of which 
‘the law’ consisted, ‘the moral,’ from the nature of things, being 
founded on the immutable character of God, was ordained to be of eter- 
nal and universal obligation; ‘ the political,’ to continue as long as the 
Jews remained a distinct people; but ‘ the ceremonial’ only to last un- 
til the advent of Messiah, who should inaugurate a new and a more ef- 
ficient system. Consequently we find that ‘the ceremonial law’ was 
abolished upon the cross of Christ, when ‘‘ He blotted out the hand- 
writing of ordinances that was against us, which was contrary to us, and 
took it out of the way, nailing it to his cross.”—Col.ii.14. On which 
verse Whitby observes :—‘‘ Zhe handwriting of ordinances in the paral- 
lel epistle (Eph. ii. 15) is the law of commandments (év dcypace) in 
ritual ordinances, or the ceremontal law. And it is here said to be 
against us, and contrary to the Gentiles, as being a middle wall of par- 
tition, hindering them from coming to God, and putting an enmity be- 
tween them and God’s people, which Christ hath taken away, by abo- 
lishing and dissolving the obligation of tt, and admitting the Gentiles 
fellow-heirs of the same promises and blessings as the Jews.” ‘The 
law,’ then, which was to terminate at the coming of the promised seed, 
could be no other than ‘ the Jewtsh ceremonial law.’ 

>’ Tov rapaBacewv xapuy, ‘for the sake of (that is, ‘in behalf of’) 
transgressions.’ A great diversity of opinion has existed from the ear- 
liest ages as to the precise meaning and application of these words. In 
presenting a summary of what has been offered, I shall avail myself 
gratefully of the labours of Dean Ellicott, who to extreme candour and 
industry unites the rare and commendable qualities of succinctness and 
perspicuity. Of the many interpretations which have been proposed, he 
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tells us, three principally deserve consideration: 1st, ‘‘ Ad coercendas 
transgressiones,”’ td restrain transgressions, as Chrys. and most of the 
older expositors; 2nd, ‘‘transgressionum gratia,” that is, to call forth 
traiigressions, to multiply them, and as it were to bring them to a 
head, and se apparently Clarm. and some of the modern expositors ; 
3rd, ‘‘ transgressionum causa,’’ in order to make known transgressions, 
and in this way compel men to acknowledge their guilt—Calvin. To 
the first of these Ellicett objects as untenable, ‘‘ because no satisfactory 
examples have yet been adduced of such a practically reversed meaning 
of xdpevs”’ and in this ground of objection Efally concur. Zhe second, 
though more plausible, he rejects as being ‘‘ open to the grave objection, 
that in a comparatively undogmatical passage it ascribes a purpose di- 
rectly to God which would have certainly needed a fuller explanation ;”’ 
and here also I feel bound to agree. Zhe third he retains, ‘‘with some 
confidence, which is lexically defensible, and yields a good pertinent 
sense. The office of the law was to make transgressions palpable, to 
awake a conviction of sin in the heart, and make man feel his need of 
a Saviour.”—Ex.icort, tn loco. 

All this is indubitably true as regards the office of the law; it was 
one of the many, many ways in which the law of Moses operated for 
the extreme benefit of its subjects; but still the lexical objection of 
Meyer to this interpretation seems absolutely insuperable, ‘that the force 
of xapuv ie “in gratiam,”’ and there is no approximation to its original 
import in this view.’ Besides, it is to be observed that all those expli- 
cations have proceeded upon the principle that itis the moral law which 
is the subject of inquiry here, and not the ceremomal ; whereas, if there 
be any force in the arguments above advanced, they go the length to 
establish that the phrase under consideration is exclusively applied to 
the latter. But before stating the translation which commends itself to 
my judgment, or entering upon the general discussion of the subject, it 
will be convenient to ascertain in the first instance the foree of the re- 
maining members of the sentence. : 

° IIpocete@n, ‘was superadded’—a new and an important element 
in the discussion. The law which is the subject of inquiry here was, 
it seems, a superaddition ; but the question presents itself—superadded 
to what? To the Abrahamic covenant, is the universal response. But 
it is difficult to comprehend in what way superadded to it. ‘No 
€mdcaOnny (a8 Meyer observes), but a totally fresh institution.’’—Ettr- 
coTt. But how a law introduced 430 years after—‘‘a totally fresh in- 
stitution’’—having no sensible relation to the promise—all whose pro- 
visions seemed diametrically opposed to the promise—can with any 
propriety of language be said to be ‘‘superadded”’ to it, isa mystery which 
If am unabileto solve. Some ancient scribe, feeling the difftculty, had re- 
coursé to the usual expedient of altering the text, and wrote etcO», 
which, though admitted by Griesbach and others, has been rejected by 
the best modern editors for lack of authority. ‘Likely it is (says 
Bloomfield) that eré@y was introduced by those critics who, as did 
Theod. (misled by bis usual guide, Chrys., who has handled the text 
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with anything but his usual care), thinking that the sense is simply 
late est, ‘was promulgated,’ regarded the preposition as worse than use- 
less, and (according to their wont) expunged it. What farther induced 
them to do this was, that vemoy 1Oévac is a phrase often occurring in the 
sense ‘ to promulgate a law,’ but never vopov mpoorOévar—at least in 
that sense—but only ‘to superadd a law to a previous law,’ for in that 
sense it does occur, however rarely.” Hence it appears that zpocerc6q 
has always been felt to be a difficulty in the exposition of this passage; 
and so must it continue to be until some interpretation be discovered 
which will admit of the verb being taken in its literal and proper sig- 
nification, ‘to superadd one law to another,’ in which case it would be 
not only correct, but appropriate. 

The law, the subject of inquiry here, as we have already: submitted, 
is the Jewish ceremonial law. Now, that this law was not promulgated 
in the first instance to the Jewish people, but was a superaddition to 
the antecedent moral law, is matter of universal notoriety. ‘‘It is well 
known (says Whitby) that all the ancient fathers were of this opinion, 
that God gave the Jews only the Decalogue, till they had made the 
golden calf, and that afterwards He laid the yoke of ceremonses upon them, 
to restram them from idolatry. Thus, when God first brought them out 
of Egypt, and commanded them not ‘‘to defile themselves with the 
idols of Egypt” (Ezek. xx. 7), Heis said ‘to have given them His sta- 
tates, and showed them His judgments, which, if a man do, he shall 
live in them” (verse 11). But, saith He, still their hearts went after 
their fathers’ idols, the Egyptian Apis, &c.; ‘‘ Wherefore I gave them 
statutes which were not good, and judgments whereby they should not 
live” (verses 24, 25)—that is, that law of carnal commandments which 
(saith the Apostle) was abolished ‘‘for the weakness and unprofitable- 
ness thereof,’’ Heb. viii. 16, 18.—Wuursy, tm loco. 

Nothing can be more apparent, according to the tenor of the above 
quotation, than that the ceremonial law was in the properest sense of 
the word ‘a law superadded to a previous law,’ and thus answering 
most signally the condition required by zpoceteOn. And a farther 
question presents itself—for what purpose superadded? And though 
we would not be understood for one moment to controvert, or to call in 
question the correctness of the ancient opinion, that one especial design 
of the ceremonial law was to raise a barrier between the Jewish people 
and the idolatrous nations around them; yet we doubt not that, as we 
proceed with our inquiry, another and no less cogent reason, and 
equally plain to our apprehension, will be found to have had its full 
share in the appointment. 

- 4 Avarayeés, ‘ordained’—‘ not promulgated.’””—Exuicotr. A word 

which points distinctly to the mternal arrangement and constitution of 

the law—not to its external delivery or publication: in which sense it 

indicates the act of God, carried into effect through the ministration of 
Is. 

wee A’ dryryehwv, ‘through angels,’ that is, ‘ through the intervention 

of angels.’ That the ministry of angels was employed in the publica- 
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tion of the law, though incapable, I believe, of demonstration from the 
Old Testament Scriptures, is the subject of frequent allusion in the New, 
and is so universally accredited by Jewish writers, that we cannot with- 
hold from it our assent. It is, however, a fair subject for inquiry—for 
what purpose is that fact introduced into the present context? And 
upon this point I shall again revert to the commentary of Dean Ellicott. 
‘‘Great difference of opinion (he tells us) exists as to St. Paul’s object 
in recounting these details (included in the clause under consideration). 

If it was to prove the Jowlsnese of the law, such a recital would, in se- 
veral parts, rather seem to convey the contrary. If it was to show the 
glorious nature (Mey.), such an object would appear seriously at vari- 
ance with the context. ~The more natural view 1s, that it was to mark 
the fundamental differences between the law and the Gospel, and thence, 
as a natural result of the contrast, the transitory and provisional nature 
of the former. The law was an institution: (1), restricted and condi- 
tional; (2), temporary and provisional; (3), mediately (not imme- 
diately) given by God; (4), mediately (but not immediately) received 
from God.” —Exzicorr, an loco. 

But all this accumulation of circumstances has been arbitrarily 
heaped up, to establish a contrast between the law and the Gospel, 
which has no existence whatever, save in the fertile tmagination of 
commentators, who have taxed their ingenuity to discover wherein the 
contrast consists, and, if we may judge from the number of points enu- 
merated, with no inconsiderable success. But the Apostle’s argument, 
simple and straightforward as it is, scatters. to the winds all such hyper- 
critical distinctions. ‘What then is the law? The law was superadded 
with a specified object and for @ limited pertod’—an announcement 
which, in both its members, is the subject of explanation in the adja- 
cent context, by reference to a well-known institution of the law—a 
line of argument which effectually employs every word in the sentence, 
and leaves no room for the imaginary contrast above suggested. We 
must therefore seek some other ground of allusion to ‘‘ angels” more in 
conformity with the declared object of the Apostle’s statement. 

That the Jews entertained very exalted notions of the dignity of 
their law, from the pomp and ceremony with which it was introduced, 
more especially its promulgation by angels, is a fact easily deducible from 
their writings. They concluded that a judicial system, emanating from 
so high a source, and established under such sublime auspices, could be 
no less than perpetual. Hence their decided aversion and unmitigated 
hostility to any attempt in any quarter to rescind its obligation, or to 
disparage its ordinances. 

Now, the Apostle having it in contemplation to declare the tempo- 
rary and provisional character of the law, takes advantage (it would 
seem) of this deep-rooted sentiment in the Jewish breast to insinuate 
that whatever authority attached to the law, by reason of the interposi- 
tion of angels, attached by consequence to that provision of it, whereby 
its continuance was limited to the coming of Him to whom the promise 
was made, for that it ‘“‘ was ordained through angels (with all the sanc- 
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tity and solemnity which such a promulgation involved) tn the hand of 
@ mediator,” a provision which, as he was immediately to show, estab- 
lishes the temporary condition of the law—a treatment of the subject 
which, while it had no tendency to undervalue the institution itself, or 
to denude it of one of those circumstances which invested it with such 
surpassing dignity in the eye of the Jews (which could only have ex- 
cited their prejudice, and provoked their hostility to no purpose), at the 
same time established most conclusively the position of the Apostle that 
‘ the law was of a temporary nature, and only to continue until ‘ the pro- 
mise’ could take effect in Him to whom it was made.’ 

‘Ev xeepe peatrov, ‘in the hand of a mediator.’ ‘‘ The év is not in- 
strumental ‘ by the hand.’”’—Exuicotr. Such double intervention would 
seem hardly admissible, being in fact not two several acts of interven- 
tion between God and man, but (if I may be allowed the expression) 
one on the back of the other, ‘ the intervention of angels—by the hand of 
a mediator.’ Besides, if Moses be (as is generally assumed) the mediator 
in question, he certainly received not his commission at the hands of 
angels, but directly and immediately from God. ‘‘In the hand of a 
mediator,” which is a correct and literal translation, is a figure of speech 
not difficult of interpretation. An object in the hand of a person is a 
common symbol of executive power. Thus a sceptre in the hand ofa 
figure represents the exercise of kingly authority; the scales in the 
hand of Justitia, the impartial administration of justice. In the same way, 
‘the law in the hand of a mediator’ is a figure of speech denoting that 
a mediator is the administrator of the law. When, therefore, we read 
that ‘‘the law was ordained (by God) through angels, in the hand of a 
mediator,’ we instinctively apprehend that by divine appointment a 
mediator is an essential ordinance of the law—that by such hands, and 
none other, could its provisions be carried into effect. A decisive argu- 
ment, by the way, against the mediatorship of Moses; for if it be true 
that év xecpt denotes ‘‘ not instrumentality,’ but ‘locality,’ and that the 
law in the hand of a mediator is an appropriate symbol of administra- 
tion by the hands of a mediator, there is an end at once to the mediator- 
ship of Moses; for, admitting the law to have been promulgated by him, 
he can certainly lay no claim to its perpetual administration, nor to any 
administration at all, except it be as the first of the Aaronic family (a sup- 
position not altogether improbable, remembering the Psalmist’s words, 
‘* Moses and Aaron among his priests,” Psalm, xcix. 6). But if this be 
the mediatorship ascribed to Moses, he is mediator in no other or more 
peculiar fashion than Aaron or Phineas, or any other descendant of his 
who subsequently enjoyed the priestly office—a notion very far removed 
from that usually entertained of the mediatorship of Moses. 

But if not Moses, it is time to inquire, who was the mediator con- 
templated in these words? And the answer is at hand: ‘the Aaronic 
or Levitical priesthood,’ or, more accurately speaking, ‘ the high priest’ 
for the time being. That the ceremonial law was administered by the 
high priest, and that his whole ministry was founded upon the supposi- 
tion of mediatorship, ought to be so clearly established in the mind of 
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the reader as to need no further proof here. To him as mediator it ap- 
pertained to make atonement for the sins of the people. His duty it was 
to intercede for them every year in the holy of holies, and, after inter- 
cession made, to come forth and bless them, in token of their acceptance 
with God. In one passage, indeed, in the Epistle to the Hebrews (Heb. 
viii. 6), the very term ‘mediator’ is by implication applied to him. The 
Apostle, contrasting the priesthood of Christ with the Levitical priest- 
hood, informs us that ‘‘ He (Christ) is the mediator of a better covenant,” 
that is, by the analogy of contrast, better or more efficacious than that 
of which the high priest was the mediator ; so that, independently of any 
consideration arising out of the passage before us, we have ample testi- . 
mony of Scripture, leaving not a shadow of doubt that the Levitical 
high priest was the appointed mediator of the Jewish covenant. 

Having thus taken a brief view of the contents of this clause, we 
now revert with the information so acquired to the explanation of zapa- 
Bacewyv xapev, and the illustration of the argument as connected with 
it. The clause which has just engaged our attention being introduced 
by the participle S:atayets, is what is known by grammarians as ‘a 
causal participial clause,’ and is commonly employed to disclose the 
ground or reason of a foregoing assertion or statement, which statement 
in the present instance may be resolved into two heads :—(1). The law 
was superadded tiv wrapaBacewv xapwv. (2). It was only to continue 
until the seed should come to whom the promise was made. Now, ac- 
cording to the rules of syntax, both these statements should be speci- 
fically accounted for in the participial clause ; and it is strange to observe 
that this, which is the true grammatical key to the sentence, should never 
have been resorted to, to the present hour, in place of those vague and un- 
founded surmises which have exhibited rather the ingenuity than the 
critical acumen of the expositors. Let us now turn for instruction to 
this magisterial clause. 

‘‘The law was superadded (assuming the translation which is most 
suitable to xapev) in behalf of transgressions, being ordained (here follows, 
grammatically, the ground of the statement—‘in behalf of transgres- 
sions’ ) being ordained in thehand of a mediator,” or, in other words, ‘a me- 
diator (the Levitical high priest as we havejustseen) being an indispensable 
officer of the law.’ Now, then, can we discover any instructive connexion 
between these two clauses? Does the circumstance that the law was con- 
stituted in the hand, or in the administration of a mediating priest, 
reflect any appreciable light upon the antecedent statement that ‘the 
law was superadded for the benefit of, or in behalf of, transgressions’ ? 
What more distinctly? The duty of the high priest was to make inter- 
cession for sin, and restore the transgressor to that position in the 
church which by transgression he had forfeited. ‘‘ Every high priest 
taken from among men is ordained for man, in things pertaining unto 
God, that he may offer both gifts and sacrifices for sin,’ Heb. v. 1. Surely, 
then, a law which provided gifts and sacrifices for sin, and a high priest 
to offer them up acceptably to God, could not be more properly regarded 
or more appropriately designated than ‘“‘ a law added im behalf of trans- 
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gresstons’ ! The first head then, that ‘‘the law was added in behalf of 
transgressions,’’ being thus satisfactorily accounted for (as we had rea- 
son to anticipate) in the participtal clause, we again revert to the same 
source, in the confident expectation that the second head, namely, that 
‘the law was only to continue until the seed should come to whom the 
promise was made,”’ shall be as felicitously cleared up. 

Admitting it to be a fact that ‘the law was administered by the 
high priest with the office and authority of mediator,’ how, it may be 
asked, does that fact sustain the conclusion assumed to be based upon 
it, namely, that ‘‘it was only to continue until the seed should come to 
whom the promise was made’? St. Paul shall supply the answer with 
more than his usual conciseness. The Levitical high priest, though in- 
vested with the dignity, and discharging the functions, of a mediator, was 
not @ mediator indeed, for the reason immediately subjoined, that ‘ a me- 
diator is not a mediator of one party, but of two;’ whereas in the case 
of the high priest there was but one party distinct from the mediator, 
§‘ for God is one,”’ or ‘ but one,’ as the words imply,—the high priest, the 
officiating mediator, being himself a member of what should properly 
have constituted the second party, namely, the people, and consequently 
‘‘was not such a high priest as became us—holy, harmless, undefiled, 
and separate from sinners’ (Heb. vii. 26); where xexwpiopevos dre 
tiv auaptwrsv is not to be regarded in the commonly received notion 
of exemption from sin, that quality having been sufficiently attested in 
the preceding epithets, but (as the word properly implies) separate +» 
point of posttion—not from sin, but “from sinners ;”’ occupying an inter- 
mediate status between God and man, personally distinct from both 
parties; neither wholly God nor wholly man, and thereby qualified to 
interpose as days-man between them. And tf not a medsator indeed, 
then only a type or representative of one who was to come, and accord- 
ingly to disappear at the advent of Him who is “‘ the one medsator between 
God and men, the man Christ Jesus,’”’ the promised ‘‘seed,’’ and with 
him the law, to the administration of which he was an indispensable or- 
dinance; for, ‘the priesthood being changed, there is of necessity a 
change also of the law,” Heb. viii. 10; res probanda, that ‘the law was 
from its very constitution only to last until the seed should come to 
whom the promise was made, “‘ being ordained through angels ¢n the hand 
of a medtator.”’ 

Nothing can be more simple in itself, or more in accordance with 
the requisitions of the argument, than the solution thus presented. To 
the question, ‘ What then the law ?’ the Apostle replies, ‘the law was 
provisional in its character, and temporary in its duration ;’ its provi- 
sional character appearing in this, that it was added ‘in behalf of trans- 
gressions,’ until a better and more efficacious system should take its 
place; and its temporary duration in that it was ‘ only to last until He 
should come by whom that better system was to be inaugurated,’ the struc- 
ture of the sentence at the same time pointing to a clause where in- 
formation upon both these heads might be obtained. To that clause 
(‘ordained through angels in the hand of a mediator”) we accordingly 
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turned; and upon the first branch we ascertained that the remedial cha- 
racter of the ceremonial law, administered as it was by the Jewish high 
priest, in the capacity, and with the authority, of a mediator, offering 
up daily gifts and sacrifices for sins, and once a year, apon the great day 
of atonement, making reconciliation for the sins and transgressions of all 
Israel, sufficiently attested it what the Apostle had described it to be, 
‘a law added in behalf of transgressions.”’ 

Being so far successful in the first essay, we again turned with in- 
creased confidence to the same source for information on the second 
branch, and there too we have not been disappointed ; for we have been 
further instructed that from the symbolic character of the mediatorship 
under the law, affecting to negociate between ¢wo parties, where in 
point of fact there was but one, the legal mediator was not a bond fide 
mediator, but the shadow of one who was to come; and the continuance 
of the type being limited by the appearing of the antitype, the law, to 
the administration of which the Levitical priesthood was indispensable, 
should in the nature of things come to an end at one and the same mo- 
ment with it. So that in both branches our information is complete, 
and found, as we had reasen to apprehend it should be, 1 the participral 
clause. 

One obstacle in the way of the ordinary reader to the understanding 
of this difficult passage, may be traced to the interpolation in our ver- 
sion of the conjunctive particle ‘and,’ and the change im the participial 
form of the verb, which has found favour so unaccountably in it, in 
commen, I believe, with most other translations, to the manifest injury, 
if not indeed to the total obscuration, of the sense. The introduction as 
apparently a new subyect, by the means adverted to, of that which is in 
truth but the explanation of the old, and the preoccupation of the mind 
at the same time with the idea of the mediatorship of Moses, has set in- 
quiry on the wrong scent; and, the continuity of the argument being 
broken, it is not surprising that a growth of unwarranted conjectures 
should have sprung up to the overshadowing of the true sense, whereas 
by reverting to the grammatical construction of the sentence (d:atayeis, 
‘being,’ or because it was ‘ ordained’), the lost thread is found, and we 
are at once placed upon the road which leads with unerring certainty to 
the long sought for but heretofore undiscovered truth. - 

The solution thus attained is not, it will be admitted, the result of 
any unwarrantable liberty taken with the text, or indeed of the smallest 
departure from its literal and strictly grammatical signification. On the 
contrary, it has the merit of restoring some words (witness dcataryecs, 
wpooeteOn, wapaBacewy xapww) from a false position in which they were 
placed, to their true and customary meaning. It is in strict accordance 
with the question proposed as to the nature and office of the law; it has 
resuscitated a long neglected theological truth, that the mediator of the 
ceremonial law was the Levitical high priest; in short, to what excep- 
tion it is open, I am at a loss to conjecture, except it be that it supplies 
links of the chain which are not discernible upon the surface of Scrip- 
ture. But that exception must lie with equal force against every possi- 
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ble exposition which has been, or ever can be, offered of this’ much 
litigated passage. The difficulty exists in the passage itself, which is so 
highly elliptical, that it never can be explained until its many chasms be . 
spanned across with matter originating (it should be) in the ground of 
the text, but stretching far beyond the limits to which the simple 
phraseology extends. This much, it is admitted, has been done, but 
nothing more. 

The prevalent opinion, that Moses is the mediator contemplated in 
this passage, is naturally enough suggested by the fact, that to his hands 
was committed the delivery of the law at Mount Sinai; and if indeed 
d:atayets had respect, not to the internal arrangement, but to the formal 
publication of the law to the people, it would be no easy task to divest 
the mind of the notion, and the difficulty would for ever. continue, ‘of 
reconciling such matter with the stated design of the Apostle, to prove 
that the law was of a provisional nature, and only to continue until the 
seed should come to whom the promise was made. Such is the discre- 
pancy between these two subjects, that the advocates of the ‘ Mosaic 
theory’ (and they are neither few nor undistinguished) have been com- 
pelled to abandon all pretence of exposition in conformity with the 
question proposed, and have exerted all their ingenuity to discover 
points of agreement, with what success I leave it to their own writings 
to disclose ; whereas taking S:atayeés (as we are bound to do) to apply, 
not to the publication, but to the internal constitution of the law, and 
understanding thereby that the law was appointed by God in the hand 
of a mediator, as a perpetual officer of the same, to minister its provi- 
sions for the remission of transgression and sin, until the true mediator 
should appear, and the better covenant with him, then is our attention 
diverted from Moses the promulgator to Aaron the administrator of the law, 
and the whole subject opens up to our view, the mists disperse, and the - 
law is revealed, from its very constitution, a provisional and temp 
expedient, to be abolished and done away with when the seed should 
come in whom ‘the promise’ should take effect. In short, we must make 
our election between Moses the mediator of the covenant, and any fea- 
sible or intelligible solution of the passage; for long as the notion has 
prevailed, and able as the hands have been by which it has been 
treated, it has led to no other result but disappointment, perplexity, and 
doubt. 

The kindred notion, that Christ is the mediator intended, which also 
boasts of not a few supporters, chiefly amongst the most ancient expo- 
sitors, with a fair sprinkling also of the modern, would seem, were it 
not for the high authority to which it lays claim, almost too prepos- 
terous to be entertained. That Christ should be the mediator of the law 
of Moses, ‘‘ seeing that there are priests who offer gifts according to the 
law,” Heb. viii. 4—the mediator of a law expressly abolished at His 
coming, and abolished for the insufficiency and unprofitableness thereof ! 
—at the same time that He is distinctly stated to be “the mediator of a 
better covenant, which was established upon better promises,” Heb. . 
vii. 6!! is so extravagant a supposition, that one might almost have 
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thought that it needed but to be broached to be condemned. Notwith- 
standing, it also has its supporters, which only shows to what extrava- 
gance the most gifted human intellect may be seduced, if once it lets go the 
clue which inspired testimony alone supplies, which clue in the present 
instance is Scatayets, simply and literally explained, which points with 
grammatic certainty to the clause where the true solution is to be 
sought, and where it is indeed found without difficulty and without 
doubt. 

Verse 21.—**O o8v vopus cata tiv éray. «7. d., ‘the law then 
‘was against the promises of God ?’ (For this adversative sense of cata, 
see Psalm ii. 2, LXX.; Gal. v.17.) The interrogative to be put in the 
past tense (not “ ts the law ?”’—Exticorr) to agree with that in which 
the answer is brought out (yéyover, verse 24). The first observation 
which presents itself upon the contemplation of this sentence is, that it 
originates in some nianner in the statement of the preceding paragraph, 
being introduced by the inferential particle ody, ‘the odv, with its full 
collective force, gathering up the previous rea8ohing, and immediately 
applying its obvious though omitted result.”—Ezizicorr. It having 
been asserted by the Apostle that ‘the law was only to continue untei 
the seed should cote to whom the promise was made,” and then, by 
implication, to cease, in order to make way for the fulfilment of the 
promise, the natural inference would be, ‘the law then was against the 
promise ; is that what we are given to understand?’—no ‘ simple in- 

rrogatory,’ for the purpose of eliciting information, the subject being 
too palpable to admit of a doubt, that no stich antagonism could subsist 
between systems emanating confexsedly from the same infallible source ; 
but rather an ‘argumentative interfogatory,’ reflectirig discredit upon 
the previous statement: ‘ What, then, are we to be told ?—is this the 
substance of your teaching, that the law is antagonistic to the promise ?” 
—an argument only to be met, 4s the Apostle does meet it, by showing 
that the conelusion does not follow legitimately from the premises; 
that, though the law and the promise could not concur in the same mode 
of procedure, yet their object was identically the same, namely, that 
the gift of the Holy Spirit should be conferred upon them that belceve. 
Though this certainly appears to be the natural construction of the pas- 
sage, there is no obligation to insist dogmatically upon its reception ; 
the question being only a vehicle for the instruction which follows, it 
matters comparatively but little m which way it be understood. In 
either way the disparaging idea presents itself, that the law should be 
antagonistic to the promise, which the Apostle meets with an indignant 
negation—‘ God forbid that it should be so,’ or ‘God forbid that any 
such absurdity should be involved in my teaching’—one or other to 
prevail, accordingly as the question ‘is understood inquisitively or ar- 
gumeéntatively. 

> Tay drayyedtdv, ‘the promises.’ For the plurality of the pro- 
mises see verse 16°, introduced here possibly to enhance the absurdity 
of the supposition, ‘ the law against the repeated promise of God !’ 

* Tod Ocodv, ‘ of God’—possibly but ‘simple designation,’ but more 
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probably ‘emphatic ;’ but if so, emphatic most certainly in a diffe- 
rent sense from that attributed to it by Ellicott and Alford :—‘‘ Pro- 
mises (say they) which rested immediately on God, and were at- 
tested by no mediator’’—a point incapable of being emphasized. The 
promises of God are the same by whomsoever communicated—whether 
directly by God himself, or by the mouth of his internunciary, equally 
obligatory in themselves, and equally sure to be fulfilled. But the im- 
plied contrast lies here between the promises of God and the promises of 
any other being—the latter the law of God might indeed contravene—~ 
the former it could not. 

4 Ei yap €500n vouos, ‘for if a law were given’—explanatory of 
the denial involved in 9 yévorro. Tap epexegetical; ‘for if a law were 
given capable to impart life, and so in more apparent conformity with 
the promise, such a law would be tndeed (ovrws emphatic).open to the 
imputation conveyed, ‘against the promises of God ;’”’ for righteousness 
would have been of law (éx vouov, anarthrous); whereas, consistently 
with the terms of the promise, it should have been of grace. But the 
law as at present constituted (that is, incapable to impart life), so far 
from being antagonistic to the promise, is (as the Apostle shows in the 
following verse) the staunchest friend and upholder of the promise. 
The contrariety exhibited by Alford, which would ensue between the 
law and the promise, had a law been given able to impart life—“ a ri- 
valry,’’ indeed, both affecting to perform the same office—falls infi- 
nitely short of the representation made by the Apostle—an absolute 
nullification of the promtse—see verse 17. 

° Zwomorjoat, ‘to make alive’—‘ to quicken’—‘ to impart spiritual 
life.’ During the whole of this context the Apostle is contending with 
the judaizing Christians, who expected ‘to perfect themselves’ through 
the observance of ceremonial rites. ‘In order to convince you of your 
folly (he says), this only would I inquire of you—how did ye com- 
mence the divine life? for in whatsoever manner ye commenced it, in 
that same way, it is reasonable to conclude, must ye go on to perfec- 
tion: did ye, then, receive the Spirit, in the first instance, as the result 
of legal obedience, or through a faithful hearing of the word preached?” 
This question he argues 4” extenso; and in the course of his argument 
he shows that, according to the terms of the promise, the Spirit was to 
be the fruit, not of works, but of fazth—that the law, which was 430 
years after, did not annul or qualify the terms of the promise, so that 
of farth it still continued to be; that the law was of a provisional na- 
ture, and only to continue until the seed should come to whom the pro- 
mise was made, and then to disappear, in order to make way for the 
promise. What! exclaim his opponents, upon the hearing of this de- 
claration ; was the law antagonistic to the promise of God, that it 
needed to be done away, in order that the promise might take effect ? 
God forbid, answers the Apostle; but if the law had been differently 
constituted from what it was—‘ had a law been given capable to impart 
spiritual life,’ then indeed would it be antagonistic to the promise, for 
then righteousness should have been by law, and the promise made of 
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none effect. From this line of argument it is easy to deduce, that ‘to 
impart life’ is here used synonymously with ‘to communicate the Holy 
Spirit.’ 

It cannot have escaped notice that here again, as in verse 8, ‘ righ- 
-teousness’ and the ‘ possession of the Holy Ghost’ are treated as inter- 
changeable ideas. ‘If a law had been given capable to impart life, 
then life—no, but then righteousness, would have been by law.’ In the 
other instance, ‘ the Scripture, foreseeing that God would justzfy the na- 
tions through faith, announced the glad tidings to Abraham in these 
terms—‘‘In thy seed shall all nations be blessed’ ’—a blessing which 
is subsequently (verse 14) explained to mean ‘shall receive the Holy 
Spirit’ through faith. Not that ‘righteousness’ and ‘life,’ or ‘the pos- 
session of the Holy Ghost,’ are absolutely and intrinsically the same, 
but that they are so indissolubly linked together as cause and effect, that 
by a common figure of speech the one is used for the other. ‘ Righte- 
ousness’ is a complete and undeviating obedience, capable of satisfying 
the requirements of God’s holy law, which by ‘the gift of the Holy 
Spirit,’ and baptism into Christ consequent thereon, is ours, through 
union with him. ‘To justify,’ then—‘ to impart life’—‘ to communi- 
cate the Holy Ghost’—‘ to confer the inheritance’ (and other similar 
expressions might be added), are, in the phraseology of Scripture, but 
different expressions for conferring of ‘the blessing’ secured to the 
church by the promises to Abraham and to his seed. 

VERSE 22.—* ’AdAa, ‘ But? —*‘ not dé, as there is a marked adversa- 
tive relation between the clauses, and as a statement in reference to 
the law is about to be made exactly contrary to the result of the fore- 
going assumption. ??_ELLICOTT. | 

>*H ypapy, ‘the Scripture.’ But in what sense is ‘the Scripture’ 
here used? From the nature of the question proposed (—‘ was the law 
then against the promises of God ?’) one might be induced to think that 
‘the Scripture’ should in this place denote the letter of the law; buti in- 
asmuch as no instance can be cited from the New Testament, where 7 
yeahy occurs in that limited signification, we should upon that ground 
alone have been constrained to rejectit. ‘H ypady, put for 7 Ocia ypagy}, 
as we use ‘ the Scripture’ for ‘the holy Scripture,’ denotes in this place 
the Old Testament writings (the only ‘Scripture’ then extant), which 
shut up all under sin, by declaring the universal prevalence o “corrup- 
tion. Nor was it without an assignable cause that the Apostle expressed 
himself in so comprehensive a form; for although, so far as those under 
the law were concerned, it might have sufficed to say that ‘ the letter of 
the law shut them all up under sin,’ yet as the latter part of the sentence 
(‘‘ that the promise might be given to them that belveve’’) had a much 
wider scope than to those only under the law—even to believers of all 
nations, who, not being amenable to Jewish law, were not involved in 
its curse—it was essential upon that ground to rest their condemnation 
upon a more extended base—not merely ‘the letter of the law,’ but. 
‘the testimony of Scripture.’ The question, however, proposed at verse 
21, is not ultimately lost sight of. The office attributed to ‘the Scrip- 
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ture’ in this place is preparatory to the introduction of the peculiar 
province of the law (the subject of inquiry) in the following verse, which 
was not ‘to condemn,’ but to keep in ward those previously, by the 
testimony of Scripture, condemned, in order that the promise might 
take effect in them that believe. 

° Luvécdaccev, ‘shut up.’ The sense in which 7 pag is employed 
determines the force of the verb cvvecheccev. Had ‘the law,’ or any 
equivalent thereto, been the subject of the verb, then the operation re- 
ferred to might have been to conclude all under sin, not only declarato- 
rily, but instrumentally. But seeing that 7 ypad7 represents, not ‘ the 
law,’ but ‘ the Scripture,’ the only power assignable to which being not 
condemnatory, but declaratory, in that sense the verb must consequently 
be taken here.* ‘‘ The preposition ovy (in cvvexdeccev) does not imply 
the similarity of situation of all (Beng.), but simply the idea of contrac- 
tion (Meyer) ‘ab omni parte clausit’ (Schott).”’—Etzicort. That it 
has no reference to the shutting up of Jew and Gentile under a common 
bond of condemnation, may be concluded from the use of the same verb 
in the following sentence, where it applies exclusively to the Jew, he 
being the alone subject of the law. 

“Ta ava, ‘all.’ Various conjectures have been offered by diffe- 
rent writers, why these words should have been put in the neuter in 
preference to the masculine gender. ‘‘The exact difference between 
tovs wavtas and ta mavra is perhaps no greater than between ‘all men’ 
and ‘all mankind;’ the neuter is idiomatically and instinctively chosen 
as best suiting the generality of the declaration.” —Exu1corr. But this 
exposition is too vague and too problematical to be satisfactory. Ac- 
cording to Bloomfield, ‘‘7@ wavra alludes to the €6vy, which will serve 
to account for the neuter gender being used.” But it remains to be 
shown that ra wavta is ever idiomatically used for ta wavra €Ovy ; 
otherwise the absence of any reference to <0vq in the immediate context 
discountenances the supposition. Calvin alleges that ‘‘ the word trans- 
lated ‘ all’ (ta wave) signifies ‘ all things,’ and conveys more than if he 
had said ‘all men;’ for it embraces not only men, but everything 
which they possess or can accomplish.’’ Not very different from this 
is Alford’s exposition—‘‘ Neuter, as indicating the entirety of mankind 
and man’s world—‘ humana omnia.’’’ Ellicott, however, objects ‘‘ that 
the neuter cannot safely be pressed, as if it were especially chosen to 
include not only men, but all their actions, this being neither required 
by the context, nor justified by St. Paul’s wsus loguendi—see Rom. 


* It will be observed, that in the exposition here offered it has been assumed that 
the only power attributable to “the Scripture” in this connexion is, not ‘condemna- 
tory,’ but ‘ declaratory And it has proceeded upon the ground, that cuvirrscey 
is not subjective (as Chrys., #Aey&er), but objective; for, as Alford remarks, “it is 
their objective state of incapacity to attain righteousness which is here brought 
out.” And none other could it be, inasmuch as a large proportion of the rd rdvra 
have never heard ‘the Scripture,’ which pronounces their condemnation, and conse- 
quently have not been brought into a state of conviction thereby. The declaratory 
sense, then, must be allowed to prevail. . . 
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xi. 82, where in a passage exactly similar the masculine is used.” 
Whatever may be thought of the requirement of the context’(and there 
can be little difference upon that point), certainly the Dean’s reference 
to Rom. xi. 82, as ‘exhibiting St. Paul’s usus loquendi tm a passage 
exactly similar, ”? is not very conclusive; for there the Apostle had no 
alternative but to express himself as he has done, in the masculine gen- 
der, the neuter being absolutely inapplicable ; for, however ‘sin’ or ‘im- 
perfection’ may be said to cleave to things inanimate, it cannot be con- 
tended that they are open to the imputation of ‘ unbelief,’ or that they 
are fit subjects for the display of ‘ the mercy of God.’ 

That Calvin’s interpretation—‘“‘ Ta zavza, all things,’’ is not “ re- 
quired by the context,’’ may be freely conceded ; for though every con- 
sideration of right reason demands that ta wayvta should be commensu- 
rate in its application with rots mistevoverv, yet no contextual reason 
can be assigned why it should extend beyond it. At the same time, 
nothing can be more usual than to express a proposition universally 
‘when a particular affirmation would suffice. Ta wavra I take (with 
Alford) to represent ‘man and his system—all that by the disobedience 
of Adam has fallen under the dominion of sin.’ Possibly a narrower 
statement might be deemed to favour the belief that the curse of sin was 
not universal. 

*Iva, ‘in order that,’ denoting the intent or purpose of the ovy- 
«Nevors, ‘in order that the promise which is through (or out of) the 
faith of Jesus Christ might be given to them that believe.” But the 
question may occur—‘In what way did the shutting up of all, declara- 
torily, under sin, facilitate the reception of the promise?’ The Scrip- 
ture, concluding all under sin, cut off at one stroke every hope of self- 
justification—the door of works was for ever closed, and no way of 
escape remains, save through the outlet of divine grace. Consequently, 
seeing the impraeticability of salvation by works, they would be the . 
more disposed to accept of it when offered to them freely and uncondi- 
tionally through faith in J esus Christ. The first work of the Spirit is 
to ‘‘ convince the world of sin.’ No man ever yet truly and earnestly 
sought to Jesus Christ for salvation, who was not at the same time per- 
suaded in his heart that there was help in none other quarter—‘‘ no 
other name under heaven given amongst men whereby we can be 
sav 

iA érayyedta ‘the promise’-—a common figure of speech, whereby 
the thing containing is put for the thing contained—‘ the cup’ for 
its contents—‘the promise’ for that which is the subject of promise. 
In this place ‘the promise’ denotes ‘justification, or the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, through, or out of, faith’ (as explained in verse 8)—the subject 
of the promise to Abraham—‘ the Scripture, foreseeing that God would 
justify the nations through faith, announced the glad tidings to Abra- 
ham, saying, ‘‘In thee shall all nations be dlessed’’’—a promise which, 
as we have so frequently observed, was subsequently explained to mean 
‘shall receive the Holy Spirit through faith.” In all God’s dealings 
with mankind He had respect to the establishment of His promise. 
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&’Ex miotews, ‘ out of faith,’ é« denoting the immediate source—in 
point of fact, the channel through and out of which the promised bless- 
ing flows. 

h "Incod Xptorod, ‘of Jesus Christ’—here, as elsewhere, in the 
Epistle (see ch. ii. 16,%), gen. subjecti. Ellicott has no objection to 
concede the construction here, though rejecting it in other places. ‘‘ The 
genitive 'Incod Xpiorod is, perhaps, here to be taken in its most compre- 
hensive sense, not only ‘faith in Christ’ (gen. objecti), but ‘faith as 
given by him’ (gen. subjecti):’’ but it is difficult to conceive a reason 
for its admission here which does not apply with equal force elsewhere. 
It has been before remarked that ‘ faith of Christ’ (gen. subjecti) does by 
no means exclude the idea of ‘ faith ¢» Christ’ (gen. objecti) ; Christ is 
the alone object of the Christian’s faith. It is only so far as faith is ex- 
ercised upon Christ crucified and risen again, that it is, in the New 
Testament sense of the word, ‘justifying faith.’ See Rom. iv. 24, 26. 
Why, then, it may be asked, do we insist so strenuously upon the sub- 
jective, in preference to the objective construction of the genitive? The 
reason has been assigned elsewhere (chap. ii. 16,4). Had it been the 
intention of the Apostle to present Christ only as the object of faith, he 
had ample means at his disposal to carry it into effect without difficulty 
and without ambiguity. Having therefore declined to resort to those 
means, he has practically intimated his intention that the genitive should 
be taken in its primary and ordinary, that is, in its subjective significa- 
tion. 

Nor are we without an inkling of the principle by which he was 
guided in his choice. Throughout the entire Epistle justification is re- 
presented as the blessing promised te Abraham, which blessing, we are 
plainly informed, was to come upon the nations ‘‘in Jesus Christ’’ (see 
ver. 14,*), being, as the lawyers say, ‘in nubibus,’ until He, by his 
death upon the accursed tree, redeemed the favoured people from the 
curse of the law, and thereby laid open the way for their reception, in 
common with the rest of mankind, of the promised blessing ‘‘t Chrast.” 
But antecedently to the advent of Christ (‘‘ the seed to whom the pro- 
mise was made’), it is not to be supposed that the Jewish church was 
altogether devoid of faith in Christ objectwely. There were doubtless 
amongst them many who were no strangers to Holy Writ; and ‘‘to Him 
(saith St. Peter) gave all the prophets witness, that through His name 
all that believe in him should receive remission of sins,” Acts, x. 43. 
And consequently there were some who believed in a promised Messiah, 
and expected justification at his hands, being prophetically styled ‘‘ the 
Lord our Righteousness,” and by the Jews themselves commonly desig- 
nated ‘ Messiah our justification.’ 

But, notwithstanding this faith in Christ objectively, they never did, 
nor ever could they, attain to the privilege of the promised blessing, 
which, as we have already seen, was subsequently to redemptton to come 
upon the nations in Christ. Faith in Christ, then, objectively, did not 
necessarily commmunicate the promised blessing ; but that faith on 
Christ which is the gift of Chrest, and exercised in union with him, and 
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which is consequently ‘ the faith of Christ’ (gen. subjecti), this is justi- 
fying faith according to the intent of the promise. The promise not 
having received its accomplishment until the coming of Christ, it follows 
that the Jews who lived anteriorly to the Saviour’s advent were not 
justified in the high and gospel sense (ver. 8) of the term; they did not 
receive the blessing of the Holy Spirit (John, vii. 39), by which alone 
they are engrafted into Christ; they were not, consequently, purified in 
their own consciences (Heb. x. 23); they did not attain to that “ peace of 
God which passeth all understanding,”’ nor did they ‘‘ rejoice in the hope 
of the glory of God” (read Rom. v. 1,-2, in connexion with the concluding 
verses of the previous chapter); but, on the contrary, ‘‘ through fear of 
death were all their lifetime subject to bondage,” though stainless all 
the while in the sight of Him who seeth the end from the beginning, by 
virtue of the atoning blood of Christ, ‘‘ the Lamb slain from the founda- 
tion of the world.’’* 

There is no truth more clearly deducible from Scripture, when fairly 
and impartially examined, than this, that the privilege of conscious remis- 
sion of sin, one of the most precious characteristics of the new-covenant 
state, was communicated to the church with the gift of the Holy Ghost 
after the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, antecedently to which 
period, since ever the law was given from Mount Sinai (‘‘ which cove- 
nant gendered unto bondage’), the condition of the Jew was that of a 
servant, not of a son, and so did it continue to be until “the spint of 
bondage’ was exchanged for “the spirit of adoption’’—a consummation 
which did not take place until ‘‘God sent forth his Son, made of a wo- 
man, made under the law, that he might redeem them that were under 
the law, that we might receive the adoption of sons.” 

Against such distinct testimony of the written word, no argument, 
founded upon the supposed experience of David, or the Old Testament 
prophets, can be allowed any weight. Theirs might have been, and 
doubtless it was, an exceptional case. While the Spirit of the Lord was 
upon them, which was comparatively, I believe, but seldom in their 
lives, they were rapt in vision into future times, and, moved by the Holy 
Ghost, gave utterance (sometimes themselves unconscious of the pre- 
cious truths they were revealing) to those privileges and experiences 
which constitute the birthright and the rejoicing of the adopted family 
in Christ. Nor need it be denied that, under the gracious influences of the 
Spirit, they enjoyed themselves, betimes, a foretaste of the spirit of adop- 
tion, and in the glowing language of the Psalms gave faithful expres- 


* Indeed, the phraseology of verse 8 of this chapter seems decisive upon this point. 
‘The Scripture, Joresceing that God justifies the nations through faith, proclaimed be- 
Sorehand the glad tidings unto Abraham, in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth 
be blessed,’ intimating distinctly that the justification announced to Abraham was 
a blessing, in the fullest acceptation of the term not previously enjoyed, but re- 
served for future and more privileged times, when the seed should have come to whom 
the promise was made ; though in the sight of God (and possibly with some indistinct 
apprehension of it themselves), holy men from the beginning of the world were “ heirs 
of the righteousness which is by faith,” Heb. xi. 7. 
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‘ sion to the feelings and experiences of their own breasts; but their’s was, 
as we said before, an exceptional case—as to the great body of the nation, 
they were blindfolded by their law; ‘‘ their table was made a snare, and 
a trap, and stumbling block, and a recompense unto them.”’ Their sins, 
indeed, were acknowledged, and a remedy shadowed forth, by those 
gifts and sacrifices which day by day were offered up; but ‘‘ the comers 
thereto were not made perfect,” nor were they enabled with steadfast 
gaze and unwavering grasp to lay hold on Christ, ‘‘ who was the end of 
the law for righteousness.”’ ‘They could not look to the end of that 
which was abolished (the ceremonial law), but their minds were blinded : 
for until this day (says St. Paul, writing to the Corinthian church) re- 
' Inaineth the same veil untaken away, in the reading of the Old Testa- 
ment, which vetl 1s done away tn Christ. But even unto this day, when 
Moses is read, the veil is upon their heart; nevertheless, when it shall 
turn unto the Lord, the veil shall be taken away: now the Lord is that 
Spirit,” 2 Cor. iii. 10, e¢ seg. What can be more explicit than this 
statement, that even to the time when the Apostle wrote, a veil, a dense 
cloud of unbelief, obscuring the righteousness of Christ, brooded upon 
the Jewish mind, and shall continue so to do, until they turn unto the 
Lord through the impartation of the Holy Spirit? But to those ‘who 
fear his name shall the Sun of Righteousness arise with healing on his 
wings ;”’ the mists of unbelief shall be scattered, and the blessed truth 
of their acceptance with God shall burst upon their benighted souls 
with more than noonday splendour, in the light of ‘‘the Holy Spirit of 
promise.” 

Admitting, then, the above distinction to be a sound one, and I do 
not see how it can possibly be controverted, there will be no difficulty in 
apprehending why, in speaking of the faith of Christ in connexion with 
the subject of justification, the Apostle should have selected the subjee- 
tive in preference to the objectsve form of construction. Because, in 
truth, the justification which t8 the subject of promize, whereby we have 
a present sense of pardon, through the blood of a crucified and now risen 
Saviour, and consequently peace with God through Him, does not neces- 
sarily accompany faith +” Christ (objectively), which the case of the Jew 
distinctly proves, but the faith of Christ (subjectively) it does. Unless, 
then, the Apostle were content to express himself loosely and incor- 
rectly upon this momentous and most interesting subject, and in terms 
most fitted to mislead his unbelieving countrymen, he could not have 
expressed himself otherwise than he has done in the subjective form. 

 Ao6j, ‘might be given,’ that is, ‘conferred.’ Alford understands - 
the word emphatically—“ a free gift,’’ without any sufficient authority 
for so doing; St. Paul’s verb of ‘ giving freely,’ being invariably xapc- 
{ouas, Nor indeed is the emphasis wanted in the present instance, the 
freeness of the érayyeda being sufficiently attested in the words an- 
nexed—wiorews "Iycod Xptorov. In this verse the Apostle’s object is 
simply to inform us that all were shut up declaratorily under sin; that 
hope from every other quarter being excluded, they to whom the offer was 
made might be the more willing to embrace a free justification through 
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faith, and consequently, being in an attitude to receive, the res promtssa 
might be conferred. 

1 Tote mrierevovory, ‘to them that believe’—slightly antithetical to 
‘them that work ;’ no more so, however, than is necessarily involved 
in erayyeMa ex wéstews, of which it is the counterpart, —the way ¢« mia- 
sews involuntarily contrasting with the way €£ épywy vowov. Calvin’s 
improvement of this passage is worthy to be laid to heart :—“ This 
sentence is full of the highest consolation ; it tells us, that whenever we 
hear ourselves condemned in Scripture, there is help provided for us in 
Christ, if we betake ourselves unto Him. We are lost though God were 
silent; why, then, does He so often pronounce that we are lost? It is 
that we may not perish by everlasting destruction, but, struck and con- 
founded by such a dreadful sentence, may by faith seek Christ, through 
whom we pass from death to life.”’—Caxvin, ¢n loco. 

VeERsE 23,—* Ae, ‘but;’ éé in its ordinary adversative signification 
introducing an antithesis, the previous state of condemnation under law 
contrasted with the subsequent justification through the promise. In 
this place the peculiar province of the /aw is for the first time intro- 
duced. In the preceding verse, the whole world, Jew and Gentile alike, 
sndependently of the operation of the law, are represented as guilty before 
God, through the testimony of Holy Scripture, with a view to a more 
ready acquiescence in justification through faith, when presented in 
Jesus Christ. But antecedently to the coming of justifying faith, the 
law guarded the Jews (the peculiar objects of its care) from any possi- 
bility of escape from the condemnation previously incurred, until the 
door of hope was opened to them through the sacrifice of the death of 
Christ, and faith in His blood. Such was the peculiar and eudbstdsary 
office of the law, in answer to the inquiry started at ver. 21, ‘‘ was the 
law then agasinst the promises of God ?”’ 

> Tv miorv, ‘the faith.’ Many are the explanations which have 
been offered of the meaning of rior in this place. Bloomfield under- 
stands by it ‘‘ the dispensation which required faith in Christ as indis- 
pensable, meaning the gospel covenant,’’ or ‘‘ the dtspensation whereby 
we walk by faith, as distinguished from that of works—the law ;” 
Locke, ‘‘ the doctrine of justification by faith in Christ;” and Calvin, 
slightly varying, ‘‘ the full revelation of those things which, during the 
darkness of the shadows of the law, were dimly seen; for he does not 
intend to say that the fathers who lived under the law did not possess 
faith.”’” But a common objection lies to each of these explanations, 
namely, that they assign a purely objective meaning to rior, which 
the context neither requires nor sustains. The article (77) is plainly 
emphatic, and refers back to the faith which had been immediately 
before the subject of notice, as Ellicott well paraphrases it, ‘‘ before 
faith (above mentioned) came.” Now, it is manifest that none of these 
interpretations accord with ‘‘the faith above-mentioned,”’ and conse- 
quently they are upon that ground open to objection. 

Ilcotts ‘lyoo8 Xperotob (the above-mentioned faith) has been already 
expounded to mean, ‘that faith on Christ (see ver. 22,") which is the 
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gift of Christ, and not His gs/¢ only, but exercised in union with 
Him, by those who are partakers of the Spirit of Christ,’ which alone 
is justifying faith according to the full intent of the promise. That 
faith was a stranger to this nether world until the coming of the pro- 
mised seed ; antecedently to that era, or viewing it, as the Apostle here 
does, from a stand-point of antecedent time, it was to be viewed and de- 
signated as ‘the faith to come,’ or ‘ the about-to-be revealed faith.’ The 
language of the Apostle in this verse is strongly confirmatory of the 
view so earnestly advocated in these pages, namely, the non-justifica- 
tion (in the New Testament signification of the term) of the Jew ante- 
cedently to the coming of Christ, and the pouring forth on the day of 
pentecost of the Holy Spirit, when, in common with the rest of man- 
kind (the brief priority of time accorded to him being left out of ac- 
count), he was put into possession of ‘ the promised blessing—tn Christ.’ 

©*Y7o vouov, ‘under law.’ Nowos without the article (as before 
explained, ch. ii. 16 *) fixes attention on the obligation artsing out of @ 
law, rather than on the provisions of which it consists, ‘Yo vopor is 
@ general expression, significant of the state of subjection in which the 
Jews were held antecedently to the coming of ‘ the about-to-be revealed 
faith,’ no intimation being given of the nature of ‘ the law’ under which 
they were subjected, information upon that head being to be derived 
from external sources. A careful examination, however, of the context 
will satisfy the reader that ‘the law’ prominently, though not perhaps 
exclusively, before the Apostle’s mind at the time was ‘ the Jewish ce- 
remonial law’ (see verse 24°). From the choice of the abstract form of 
expression, we are left, perhaps, to infer that the subservience of ‘ the 
law’ to ‘the promise’ is to be sought rather in ‘the bondage’ which it 
perpetuated (see ch. iv. 3, e¢ seg.) than in the statutes and ordinances 
which it prescribed. 

a ’"EqpovpovueOa, ‘we were guarded.’ In the preceding verse, 
while describing mankind generally as concluded by the testimony of 
Scripture under sin, the Apostle speaksin the third person—here, how- 
ever, the Jews, the subjects of the law, being alone under contem- 
plation, he varies his style, and writes with self-association in the 
first person éppovpovmeOa, ‘ we were guarded,” where the system under 
which they were placed is represented as ‘a guard,’ to whose cus- 
tody they were committed for a specified object, and for a determi- 
nate period. I must emphatically protest against the prevailing opinion, 
as it is fairly enunciated by Bloomfield, that ‘‘ two similitudes are here 
made use of—one to a prison, the other to a pedagogue.”’ Such a notion 
is clearly unwarranted. The noun dpovpos, from which the verb is de- 
rived, though usually applied to a military guard, in its primary signi- 
fication means no more than a person placed in charge, whose duty it 
is to keep a watchful eye upon (the etymology of the Greek word) some 
party or property committed to his care—a word not very dissimilar in 
import from éz:tporos, the term used in a corresponding passage (ch. 
iv. 2) to designate the same office. 

In the present instance, the nature of the guardship is determined 
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by the words which follow :—“ So that the law was our pedagogue unto 
Christ.”” "Eqpovpovme@a, therefore, it is submitted, is not to be under- 
stood in any sense incompatible with the idea of a pedagogue, which 
‘prison’ or ‘gaoler’ assuredly is. The general expression, ‘we were 
guarded,’ being strictly literal, and in keeping with the context, is clearly 
to be preferred. The same idea meets us again in the following chap- 
ter, where it is treated more elaborately and in detail. It is to be noted 
that ‘the law’ in this context 1s represented, not as the yudge who con- 
demns, but only as the guard to whose keeping the Jews were commit- 
ted for safety, their condemnation having been effected in common with 
the rest of the world (7a xavra) by the testimony of Holy Scripture. 

¢ SuyxexNecopevor, ‘having been shut up,’ scz/., under sin, a recital 
of cvvexdeccev tro apaptiay of the preceding verse. Ellicott (and with 
him Alford) is of opinion that ovyxexNecopevoe “is to be joined, not with: 
eis méovtv, but in a construction similar to that of the preceding verse, 
with to vouoy, the law, in fact, being here (a8 auaptia in verse 22) 
represented as a kind of gaoler into whose custody we were delivered.”’ 
But not to insist upon the confusion which it begets, the ascribing the 
gaolership at the one time to sin, at the other time to the law, from the 
position which the words occupy in the sentence (not tro vopoy ovy- 
Kexrecopevor, eppovpovmeOa ets tHv, but wro vopnov éedpovpovpmeba, 
ovyxexNeopevor eis 7H), it would seem that it was studiously discon- 
nected with wo vopoy by the intervention of édpovpovpea, and shut 
up with the concluding portion of the sentence. Besides, Ellicott’s 
view is founded upon the assumption that the law is represented as ‘a 
gaoler,’ or more accurately indeed as ‘a prison’ in which the Jews were 
confined—an assumption which appears to be wholly unsupported by 
the context. A much more natural construction it is to connect ovy- 
xexdecopevor with the words which follow, making the sentence to run 
thus: ‘We were guarded under law, having been shut up (as aforesaid, 
verse 22), in common with the rest of mankind, under sin, in order to 
the about-to-be revealed faith.’ 

! Eis tyv, x. 7. X., ‘ unto the,’ or ‘in order to the,’ &c. The force of 
the preposition eés in this place offers a fair field for discussion. It may 
be understood temporally, as defining the terminus ad quem the ovyxhe- 
ots should continue—an exposition which comports well with theologi- 
cal truth, there being no conscious remission of sin for the Jewish 
church, or for an individual sinner of any denomination, until the deve- 
lopment of the faith of Christ—is an unquestionable grammatical con- 
struction, and by no means incongruous with the general scope of the 
Apostle’s argument. Nor indeed is it open to the objection raised by 
Ellicott, namely, ‘‘ that it is certainly superfluous, after the predication 
of time in po rod éNGetv;” for, though it is undeniably predicated in 
that note of time that the Jews were in custody of the law antecedently 
to the coming faith, it is by no means stated therein, nor is it necessa- 
rily inferrible therefrom, that the custody should continue until, and 
terminate with (the substance, in that view of it, of the present clause), 
the arrival of that faith. . 
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But it must be admitted that, though not unprecedented (see John, 
xiii, 1; Eph. i. 14), it is a use of «fs comparatively rare in the New 
Testament, and that its ethical meaning of ‘ destination for,’ adopted by 
modern commentators, is much to be preferred. ZvyxexNeropevos, as 
we before observed, is the recital of the same verb as it occurs in the 
previous sentence; and there the object of the ovy«Netoes is distinctly 
stated to be, ‘that the promise which is through the faith of Christ 
should take effect’—in other words, ‘ that they should be justified 
through faith.’ Consistently with that purpose, we are now informed 
that ‘the Jews were preserved in safe keeping under law, being shut up 
(under sin as aforesaid) tn order to the fasth which was about to be re- 
vealed’—that is, ‘to prepare the way for their justification through 
faith,’ the concluding of all under sin being unquestionably designed 
and eminently calculated to effect that end, leaving no loophole of 
escape save only by the grace of God. The accordance of the object of 
the ovyxderors as thus set forth, with that which had been previously 
assigned to it in verse 22, is no small inducement to the reception of ets 
in the sense proposed. The new matter introduced in this sentence is 
the retention of the Jews in a state of condemnation, through the agency 
of the law—a circumstance which was not brought under contemplation 
in the preceding verse. 

& Tay peAXovcay mot droxarvPOjva, ‘the about-to-be revealed 
faith.’ The inverted order of these words cannot fail to attract the no- 
tice of the attentive reader, and demand explanation. One thing would 
be generally conceded, that the inversion has been designed to give pro- 
minence to #é\Xoveay ; but upon what principle, or with what intent, 
would still remain to be ascertained. LEllicott suggests that it is ‘‘ to 
present more forcibly the contrast between former captivity and subse- 
quent freedom.’’ But in what way it conduces to that end I acknow- 
ledge myself at a loss to discover. The Dean refers to Rom. vin. 18, as 
@ case in point—‘“ IIpos tay pédNoveav Sofav droxahkvPOjva, where 
the future glories are set in strong contrast to present calamities.” 
That they are so is undeniable; but how far their position in the sen- 
tence has contributed to that end remains to be shown. For my part, 
T am satisfied that the same object prevails, as might reasonably be ex- 
pected, in both instances; but, if I am not mistaken, an object of a very 
different character from that suggested by the learned critic. 

Had the Apostle written the words in the usual order, it would have 
left it problematical whether faith was recognised by him as at all ex- 
isting antecedently to that which is designated as ‘the faith to be re- 
vealed’—a question which was far from being the Apostle’s intention to 
raise; for assuredly faith, little or much, did prevail at all periods 
throughout the Jewish dispensation, and did not await the fulfilment of 
the promise to give it birth. But though faith at all times prevailed, 
yet the faith contemplated by the Apostle—‘‘the faith of Jesus Christ’’— 
was essentially conneoted with the promise, and is consequently intro- 
duced here as “‘ the about-to-be revealed faith” —faith ofa different stamp 
from any that had previously existed, without at the same time im- 
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pugning or casting a shadow of doubt upon the existence of ordinary 
Jewish faith. 

And precisely so it is with respect to the passage cited from the 
Romans (and a more apposite illustration of my theory of construction 
could not be adduced). Had the Apostle written, as our translators in- 
deed have rendered it, ‘‘ the sufferings of the present time are not worthy 
to be compared with the glory which shall be revealed in us,’”’ though a 
blessed and most comfortable truth in itself, yet would it seem to ignore 
(and in point of fact it has cast into the shade, for who ever thinks, on 
the reading of our version, of anything but future glory ?)—it might 
seem, I say, to ignore the existence of present glory ; whereas it is an 
undeniable fact, and an acknowledged scriptural verity, that the church 
has attained to, even in its present state, an amount of glory neither 
small nor inconsiderable, though incomparably inferior to that which is - 
hereafter to be revealed. To avoid such a consequence, the Apostle has 
had recourse to the same expedient of inverting the order of the words 
(pos tHv pedXovoay Sofav droxahvPOqvar), whereby the future glory 
is placed distinctly in the foreground as the subject of comparison, 
without questioning in the smallest degree, but rather with the effect of 
establishing by contrast, the existence of that which is present. 

And the rationale of the inversion appears to be this:—The inter- 
vention of 7v pehdoveay (and by consequence of droxakupOjva: at- 
tracted by it) between eés and zco7-v invests the words with somewhat 
of a qualifying power, intimating that the idea presented in them 
coalesces with, and forms a constituent part of, the object of e¢s, that 
is, that ¢és points, not to faith generally, but to that peculiar phase of 
faith which is described as ‘‘ yet to be revealed ;”’ whereas, had they 
followed wiotw in the order of arrangement, after the force of «és had 
been expended, they would have amounted to nothing more than ordi- 
nary designation. 

h’Aoxahu@Ojvat, ‘to be revealed.’ The faith, the subject of this 
passage, was in antecedent times “ a faith about-to-be revealed.’”’ Hence 
we infer that ‘the faith of Christ,’’ which is represented in Scripture 
as subjectively justifying faith (Rom. v. 1), is not only faith the gift of 
Christ, and faith exercised in union with Christ, by the aid of the Spirit 
of Christ, but faith of which Christ himself in some peculiar aspect is 
the obj ect, which aspect, prior to His advent, was yet ‘‘ about-to-be re- 
vealed.” What that new relation or aspect is we are distinctly informed 
by the Apostle Paul in his Epistle to the Romans (ch. iv. 24, 25)—‘a 
Saviour delivered on account of our sins, and raised again on account of 
our justification.’ The atonement of Christ, though foretold in pro- 
phecy and foreshadowed in type, was nevertheless 60 dimly seen, and 
so imperfectly apprehended in the Jewish church, that though it was to 
them an object of faith, and faith the same in kind (though by no means 
the same in degree) as that now exercised upon an historic truth, through 
the inworking of the Holy Ghost, yet did it not justify them in their 
consciences, nor produce in them that sense of present pardon whereby 
they would attain peace with God, and ‘‘joy unspeakable and full of 
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glory.”” That privilege awaited the more distinct apprehension of the 
same truth, through the operation of the Holy Ghost sent down from 
heaven, when it was no longer @ vision of prophecy, but a record of his- 
tory. By ‘the faith,’ then, which is here described as ‘‘ ahout-to-be 
revealed,’ we are to understand not only that ‘ act of the mind’ which 
is ordinarily denominated ‘ faith,’ and which may be exercised upon all 
or any revealed truth indiscriminately, but also, in conjunction with it, . 
that ‘special revelation of God’ concerning his Son Jesus Christ, upon 
which the faith of the Christian lays hold and fastens, and from which, 
under divine grace, its soul-reviving influence is derived. 

In this respect it is that Calvin’s definition of ‘the faith of Jesus 
Christ,’ before cited (ver. 23>), falls short. He defines it to be ‘‘ the 
full revelation of those things which during the darkness of the shadows 
of the law were dimly seen ;” whereas in truth it represents a complex 
notion—not only the revelation of those things, but likewise the faith 
exercised upon that revelation, which alone constitutes subjectively jus- 
tifying faith. 

Verse 24.—**Qore, ‘so that,’ indicative of resuli—w#ore a conse- 
cutive particle, used indiffcrently with a finite and an infinitive verb. 
Between were with the indicative, and wore with the infinitive, ‘‘ the 
distinction observed by the more classical writers may on the whole be 
stated to be, that wore with the Ind. exhibits the matter of fact as 
objectively and effectively precedens and consequens to each other; 
while with the Inf. it brings them into closer connexion as arising from 
each other.”’— Wrner,’Gr. § xli.5, note 1. Consistently with this defi- 
nition, we infer that the relation which the law maintained towards 
the believing Jew, though it did not constitute it, necessarily, ‘a pseda- 
gogue unto Christ,’ yet that, in point of fact, looking to the result, 
such was the office which it sustained towards him. In other words, 
that the psedagogic character of the law, though not a necessary or logs- 
cal result of, was, nevertheless, to those who benefited by it, a conse- 
quens of, the guardianship or supervision which it exercised over them. 

>*O venos, ‘the law.’ But the question again arises—‘ Of what 
law docs the Apostle speak?’ And again we answer—‘ the Jewish ce- 
remonial law.’ From the nature of the Galatian error, and other cir- 
cumstances combined, we saw reason to conclude that the law, whose 
office in contravention to that error the Apostle undertakes in verse 19 
to expound, was the Jewish ceremonial law, and we have had no reason 
to altcr our opinion since. Whatever ‘the law’ means in verse 19, the 
same of necessity must it signify here, for the subjects of the two verses 
are inseparably linked together. ‘ Zhe law’ was to continue until the 
secd should come to whom the promiso was made, and then to cease, in 
order to make way for the promise (verses 19, 20). Was ‘ the law’ 
then against tho promises of God, that it should be so unceremoniously 
luid aside? God forbid: on the contrary, ‘the law’ was in favour 
of the promise; for if a law had been given other than what it was 
(that is, one capable to confer life), then endeed it would be against the 
promises of God (verse 21). But as it is, ‘the daw’ was our guardian, 
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preserving us in unevadable conviction of sin until justifying faith 
should be revealed (verses 22, 23). So that, in point of fact, so far from 
being against the promises of God, ‘the law’ acted as our pedagogue 
into Christ, ‘ that the promise should take effect by our justification through 
Sasth—in Him? Such is the line of argument here pursued; and being 
so, ‘the law’ which is the subject of inquiry, being identified with 
. ‘the law’ in verse 19, can be no other (if our observations upon that 
verse be correct) than the Jewish ceremonial law. The same conclusion 
will also be arrived at from the consideration of the context which 
follows—see verse 25 °. 

° TIasdaywyos, ‘a pedagogue.’ The matter introduced in this 
clause being consequential upon (as appears from its introduction by 
wore) tl the preceding statement, we are not at liberty to construe zaéa- 
ywyos in any sense incompatible with éppovpovpueda, to which it is to 
be referred ; but rather is it to be regarded as descriptive of the peculiar 
form of guardianship contemplated therein. Tacdaywryos, therefore, 
does not represent in this place ‘a preceptor’ or ‘instructor of youth’ in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term, but rather, in accordance with its 
primitive meaning, ‘one who takes a boy by the hand to conduct him 
to his master’ (Schoeltz.). ‘‘The word, however, was adopted by 
Rabbinical writers, but with some additional notions of care and guar- 
dianshyp. Even among the Greek and Latin writers the idea of guar- 
dtanship, and also of strictness and severity, are distinctly prominent.’’— 
Ex.icorr. In this extended sense vacdaywyos accords well with é7:- 
zporos and otxovepnos the corresponding words in the following chapter 
(verse 2), and is strictly consistent with the idea more generally ex- 
pressed in édpovpovpeda. 

Though, as we have just observed, the idea of instruction does not 
enter into the conception of masdaryweyse i in the sense in which it is here 
. employed, but rather that of guardianship and restrasni ; yet, inasmuch 
as itis applied metaphorically to ‘ the law,’ it must be taken to include 
that process of mental discipline whereby those placed under the tute- 
lage of the law were conducted to the desired goal—‘ incorporation into 
the body of Christ,’ in order to justification through faith—in Him. 
Though the subserviency of the law to the promise consisted mainly, 
as we have reason to believe (see verse 23°), in ‘the bondage’ and con- 
sequent restraint upon self-justification which it imposed, yet it cannot 
be denied that the character of the institutions themselves was also in- 
strumental in producing that result, a species of instrumentality which has 
been well described by Calvin :—‘‘ What end (he asks) did sacrifices and 
washings serve, but to keep the mind continually fixed on pollution and 
condemnation? When a man’s uncleanness is placed before his eyes— 
when the unoffending animal is held forth as the image of his own death— 
how can he indulge in sleep ?—how can he but be roused to the earnest cry 
for deliverance? Beyond all doubt ceremonies accomplished their object, 
not merely by alarming and kumbling the conscience, but by exciting them 
to the fatth of the coming Redeemer.’’—Ca vin, tn loco. 

Such is the nature of the guardianship ascribed to the law—very 
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different, it must be admitted, from that of a gaoler or a prison, and yet 
that it is no ‘‘ new similitude”’ is sufficiently attested by its introduction 
with the consecutive particle were. 

4 Eis Xpeotov, ‘into Christ.’ The same question arises here as in 
verse 23, with respect to the force of the preposition ets. If ets ray 
pedNoveay matty be understood temporally, ets Xpiorov would not 
improbably denote the terminus ad quem of the pedagogic function—a. 
sense by no means incompatible with a possible scope of the Apostle’s 
argument. The clause before us, being introduced by the consecutive 
wore, may be regarded as explanatory of the statement in the preceding 
verse; and the nature of the guardianship (€@povpovpeOa) being charac- 
terized by wucdaywryos, the period of tts continuance (ets THY pedovaav 
miortv) might be well defined by eés Xprorov, the state or condition in 
which alone ‘the faith of Jesus Christ”’ (y weAXovea riots) is realized, 
the luw relaxing not its hold until the subject of it is introduced into 
the mystical body of Christ. 

But since, for reasons already assigned, it has been deemed advisa- 
ble to give a different interpretation to eés in the foregoing clause, that 
inducement for taking it in its temporal signification here is removed. 
Some commentators have, not unnaturally, regarded «és Xpiorov as the 
following up of the metaphor—‘ a pedagogue to conduct us to Christ,’ 
in which sense e¢s would occur locally. But it has been well objected 
by Ellicott—‘‘ Ecs with persons is not simply equivalent to zpos, but 
involves the idea of mingling with and association’’—a meaning which, 
however accordant with Christ mystical, would be utterly repugnant to 
the figure in which it is supposed to originate, viz., a conducting to. 
Christ personal. For my part, I understand ets Xpsoroy in its proper 
and primary signification—‘ into Christ,’ meaning thereby, according to 
acknowledged usage in such cases, ‘ intermingling with,’ or ‘ incorpo- 
ration with’ Christ, and the purport of the passage to be, ‘ that the law 
Was our peedagogue or conductor into union with Christ,’ ‘Christ’ to be 
understood mystically, the sense which has uniformly prevailed through- 
out this context—see verses 26, 27, 28, 29. I observe that, while com- 
bating the notion that ‘the law as a pedagogue conducted to Christ as 
a schoolmaster,’ Alford appears to favour the interpretation thus offered 
of Xproros: “the whole schoolmaster’s work (he tells us) is included 
in the wacdaywyos, and Xpsoros represents the éXevOepia of the full- 
grown son,” where unquestionably “the €XevOepca of the full-grown 
son’’ can mean nothing else, strictly speaking, than ‘the state or condi- 
tion of the believer in Christ’—the result of incorporation into His mys- 
tical body through faith, or, as it is subsequently expressed (verse 27), 
of ‘baptism into Christ.’ 

*“Iva éx miotews SixatwOdpev, ‘in order that we might be justified 
through, or out of, faith.’ Ultimate object of the law (the immediate 
object being, as we have before seen, ‘incorporation into Christ’), 
namely, that we (Jews), according to the terms of the promise, might 
be justified freely, through fatth—a privilege only to be realized ¢n 
Christ. And thus the question proposed at verse 21—‘‘Is the law 
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against the promises of God ?”’ has at length received a full and decisive 
reply—‘ By no means: so far from being against, the law is in favour 
of, the promise.’ In the concluding verses of this chapter, the Apostle 
proceeds to show that the law having discharged its office by leading 
us into incorporation with Christ, in order to justification in Him accor- 
ding to the promise, through fatth, its obligation de facto ceased, and 
Jew and Gentile henceforth stand upon the same platform of immunity 
from legal observances—in Christ. 

VenrsE 25.—*’EXOuvons €é tis wiotews, ‘But the faith having 
come’—ée antithetical, contrasting the liberty of the emancipated heir 
with his former pupillary condition under the law. The article (rjs), 
clearly emphatic, referring the reader to ‘‘the faith of Jesus Christ’’ in- 
troduced at verse 22, and never lost sight of since. ‘ Antecedently to 
the coming of that faith, we Jews were placed under the tutelage of the . 
law, in order to its reception when come; but that faith having come, 
we are no longer under tutelage, but delivered from the restraint of the 

? 


' Though that which is the object of justifying faith was manifested 
upon the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, yet ‘the fatth’ itself 
could not be strietly said to have ‘come,’ or to be present in the world, 
until the descent of the Holy Ghost, under whose gracious influence it 
is exercised. And to each individual sinner it comes upon his incor- 
poration into Christ, in whom alone the Spirit, according to promise, 
is conferred—a statement of fact which accords well with St. Paul’s 
argument to Peter:—‘‘ Even we have believed into Christ Jesus, in 
order that we might be sustified through (or out of) the faith of Christ’ 
(ch. ii. 16)—the faith exercised in him (locally). _ 

It is strange that: commentators, while advancing so many far- 
fetched explanations of 9 wiome, in verse 23, did not perceive that 
whatever meaning they ascribed to it there must necessarily attach to it 
here, and that here nothing will suit the context but the ordinary sig- 
nification, ‘gospel faith.’ ‘ Before that faith came (verse 23), we (Jews) 
were consigned to the custody of a stern and rigid pedagogue, who re- 
pressed every attempt at self-emancipation, and held up the corrective 
rod perpetually before our eyes; but after that faith came the pedagogue 
was removed, and we were admitted to all the privileges of the enfran- 
ehised heir.’ Ifwe had nothing else to guide us (though the chain of 
reasoning is unbroken throughout), one might suppose that the marked 
transition of time fram the then future to the now past should have suf- 
ficed to show that one subject occupied the Apostle’s mind from first to 
last—the subject of ‘justifying faith.’ But the neglect of that index 
is the result of that minute system of investigation which wastes its 
energies in extracting fresh arguments from every verse, while the ge- 
meral scope of the Apostle’s reasoning is for the most part misinter- 
preted or overlooked. 

>*Yao wasdaywyov, ‘under pedagogue.’ ‘ The article is not here 
latent, after the preposition, but appears studiously omitted, the words 
being in fact equivalent to ‘under tutelage.’ ’’—-Exiicorr. The chief 
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design of the Epistle is to show that ‘the ceremonial law’ has no claim 
whatsoever upon the observance of Christians. In the prosecution of 
this design, the Apostle establishes sertatim the following points :— 
That the promise was originally of a free justification, through faith ; 
that the law did not invalidate the promise; that it was instituted in 
aid of the promise; that it continued to act until the fulfilment of the 
promise, in Christ; that that end being accomplished, its obligation de 
facto ceased, and believers were released from its burden, in Christ. 
Such is an epitome of the Apostle’s argument in this chapter. 

Nothing can show more conclusively that ‘the law’ which is the 
subject of discussion throughout is ‘the Jewish ceremonial law,’ than 
the studied effort which St. Paul makes to establish the fact of its dis- 
continuance in Christ—that its office terminates, and its ordinances are 
‘no longer obligatory—nay, rather, are positively proscribed, upon the 
attainment of the Christian state. For ‘the moral law’ is of perpetual 
obligation ; its precepts as binding upon the conscience of every rege- 
nerate child of God to-day as they were four thousand years ago, when 
they were first proclaimed with a mighty voice from Sinai, or, graven 
upon two tables of stone, were committed to the hands of Moses for 
publication. 

VERSE 26.—* Ilavtes yap, «.7.., ‘for ye are all,’ &c, Reason as- 
signed for the negation in the preceding clause—‘ no longer under tu- 
telage, for ye are all sons of God’ (not watées, but vio, files adults, 
‘full-grown sons’). The force of this declaration is not immediately 
perceptible. We might, indeed, have some indistinct idea of an accession 
of light and knowledge upon our admission into the adopted family of 
God, in Christ; but the ground of the prescribed relinquishment of 
the former system could be only imperfectly understood, without fuller 
information than could be supplied here, without detriment to the unity 
of the subject, and consequently to the perspicuity of the reasoning. 
This link of the chain, therefore, is reserved for future consideration, 
and made the subject of distinct and elaborate discussion, in the open- 
ing verses of the ensuing chapter. 

> Yioi Qeod, ‘sons of God.’ We have here another result of faith— 
‘“Ye are all sons of God, through faith.” We have already seen that 
‘justification’ has been attributed to faith; ‘the reception of the Holy 
Spirit,’ to faith; the ‘inheritance,’ to faith; ‘ life,’ to faith; and here, 
‘regeneration,’ to faith. Truly, ‘faith’ is an inestimable virtue, which 
is the appointed channel of so many and so great blessings. No prayer 
should be more frequently or more fervently upon our lips than the 
prayer of the apostles—‘“‘ Lord, increase our faith.’ That ‘regenera- 
tion’ should be ascribed to faith is no more than might have been an- 
ticipated, when we bear in mind that faith is not only ‘the gift,’ of the 
Spirit, but likewise ‘the vehicle’ whereby He is conveyed into the soul. 
Whatever communicates the abiding Spirit of God must necessarily be the 
instrument of the new birth; for what is the new birth but the acqui- 
sition of a new and heavenly nature, according to the purport of our 
Lord’s words—‘' That which is born of the Spirit ts aperet’’ ? 
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¢*Eove, ‘ye are.’ The transition from the first to the second person 
in this place arrests attention, and demands explanation. In describing 
the office and operation of the law, the Apostle had been led into a brief 
statement, that by the testimony of Scripture (known only to them to 
whom were committed the oracles of God) all the families of the earth 
were declared subject to condemnation for sin, in order to prepare the 
way for a justification, in accordance with the terms of the promise, to 
be bestowed upon them that believe,—that the Jews, the peculiar peo- 
ple of God, were placed under the tutelage of the law, not to confer 
upon them any precedency in respect to the promise, or that they should 
attain to it in a way different from the rest of mankind, but for purely 
disciplinary purposes, that their lost and helpless state by nature being 
continually exhibited before their eyes in the ordinances of the law, ac- 
companied at the same time with a foreshadowing of the way of delive- 
rancethrough grace, they might be the more disposed to accept of salvation 
freely, when tendered to them through the faith of Christ. In submitting 
this brief sketch of the nature and office of the law, and the advantage 
derivable to the Jew therefrom, the Apostle, associating himself with 
his fellow-countrymen upon that branch of the subject, expresses him- 
self in the first person; but now, the restraint of the law being done 
away, and the partition wall between Jew and Gentile being broken 
down, he addresses himself to mankind generally, and to every indivi- 
dual believer amongst them, in the second person—“ Ye are all sons of 
God through the faith which is in Christ Jesus.”’ 

4 Aw tis mistews év Xprots ‘Iyood, ‘through the faith (which is) in 
Christ Jesus.’ Much diversity of opinion exists as to the precise mean- 
ing to be attributed to these words—first, as to the structure of the sen- 
tence, whether we are to read év Xpeors Inood in connexion with vioe 
Ocod or with wiotews, that is, whether the Apostle’s declaration is to 
the effect, ‘ye are all sons of God in Christ Jesus, through faith,’ or 
that ‘ye are all sons of God, through faith in Christ Jesus.’ In either 
way the sense is good, and open to no objection, theological, gramma- 
tical, or contextual. But the position of the words in the sentence, in- 
dependently of their peculiar appositeness (as we shall see) in that con- 
struction, favour decidedly the adoption of the latter; in which view 
also the most distinguished modern commentators concur. 

But a second consideration, and one perhaps not so easily disposed 
of, demands our attention—accepting the words év Xprorw ‘Iyood as in 
union with é« wiésrews, ‘ye are all the children of God, through faith in 
Christ Jesus,’ whether are we to understand thereby Christ the object of 
fatth, or Christ the locus standt in which faith is exercised ? Instances 
of either mode of construction could be easily adduced; but it cannot 
be denied that the latter is the more natural, and an example of it is 
furnished in the adjoining context (verse 28), where its meaning is in- 
contestible. The latter view accords better, also, with the course of the 
Apostle’s reasoning. In verse 24 we are informed that ‘the law was 
our pedagogue into Christ, in order that we might be justified out of 
faith” (evidently the faith of, or in, Him). But the faith (aforementioned 
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of, or in, Him) having come, ye are no longer under tutelage; for ye are 
all sons of God through the faith’ (the same doubtless) of, or sn, Christ, 
the position to whieh we have presently attained: such, then, wonld na- 
turally be the meaning of év Xpiory. 

A conclusion which derives further corroboration from the insertion 
of the article before w/crews, That itis emphatic, there can be no man- 
ner of doubt; but how or why emphatic, if not to mark the posttion in 
which the faith is exercised? It can hardly be supposed that it is to 
distinguish ‘faith in Christ’ (objectively) from ‘ faith in any other ob- 
ject.’ Thoughtless or infatuated as the Galatians might be, they needed 
not to be told that there was but one object of faith whereby they could 
be made the children of God—Christ Jesus the Lord. And if not to dis- 
tinguish ‘faith in Christ’ from ‘faith in any other object,’ what pur- 
pose can be suggested but to distinguish ‘faith as exercised in Christ’ 
(locally), that regenerating faith, which is the gift of Christ, and ex- 
ercised in union with Him, ‘from that less efficacious faith which was 
exercised by the Jew under the law,’ and which did not put any man in 
possession of the promised blessing, or constitute him an adopted child 
of God—a distinction which pervades the entire Epistle, and which, in- 
deed, lies at the root of any sound scriptural apprehension of the vast 
difference which prevails between the privileges attendant upon the dis- 
pensation of the law and the dispensation of grace, and the transcendant 
excellency of the latter above the former.—See ver. 22°. 

The phrase da tHs wiotews ev Xpiotw “Inood, is equivalent to da 
miatews ths Ev XpiotwH ‘Inoov, where ev Xptorw ‘Iqood marks, not the 
object on which we believe, but the yosttion in which we stand while be- 
lieving. And I am confirmed in this opinion by the course which the 
argument subsequently pursues; for, accounting for our privilege that 
‘we are the sons of God,’ it connects it, not with our fasth on Christ 
(which it should do, were the former construction to prevail), but with 
our position in Christ: ‘for as many of you (is added in the following 
verse) as are baptized tnto Christ, have put on Christ,’’ and consequently 
sonship with Him. 

VERSE 27.—*“Oaoe yap, x. t. X., ‘for as many as,’ &c. There can 
be no question that the sentence introduced by the exegetical yap is ex- 
planatory and confirmatory of the truth enunciated in the preceding 
verse, and as such it has been invariably regarded by the best exposi- 
tors. ‘‘ Proof and confirmatory explanation of the preceding assertion,’ — 
Exticotr; ‘‘‘ For substantiates and explains the assertion of verse 26,””— 
Atrorp; and nothing else assuredly can it do. But the question is, how 
does it effect that object? ‘‘ The force of the particle (yap) is best ex- 
plained (says Ellicott) by the Greek commentators, who refer it to viot 
@cod, and base the argument on the fact, that Christ was the Son of 
God.” But how is that argument educed in the text before us? In 
the preceding verse it is stated, ‘ye are all sons of God through the 
faith which is exercised in union with Christ Jesus ;’ to establish which 
position we might expect to find, ‘for as many of you as exercise fatth 
in union with Christ Jesus have put on Christ, and are thereby made 
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the sons of God in Him.’ But instead of that we read, ‘for as many of 
you as were baptized into Christ have put on Christ, and are thereby 
made,’ &¢. &c. How are these-two expressions to be identified (which 
they must be if the argument above stated is to hold good), unless we 
are prepared to admit that ‘to exercise faith (not on but) mm Christ,’ 
and ‘to be baptized into Christ,’ were processes so intimately associated 
in the Apostle’s mind, that he uses them indifferently one for the other? 
And, so, unqu estionably they were. These two processes are 80 insepa- 
rably linked together, that it is impossible to disunite them ; ‘the gift 
of the Holy Ghost’ and ‘the gift of faith’ (New Testament faith, styled 
above, the ‘about-to-be revealed faith’), though the one dependent upon 
the other, are simultaneous in their origination, ahd instantaneous in 
their effects. Whatever consecutiveness may seem to exist in the order , 
of their appearance, is purely in the ratiocination of our minds. He” 
that is baptized by the Spirit into Christ, does, in the very article of 
being so baptized, exercise that faith in Christ which constitutes him at 
the moment a child of God. So that regeneration may be indifferently 
(as indeed it is in Scripture) ascribed to either; and the expression, 
‘baptized into Christ,’ may have been selected by the Apostle in the 
latter instance, not only to mark the identity to which I have just re- 
ferred, but as more distinctly illustrative of the modus operands whereby 
assumption into the family of God 1s effected. ‘‘As many of you as are 
baptized into Christ have put on Chrast”’ in His person, in His relation- 
ship to God, and in everything pertaining thereto ; évévecOad mwa being 
a well-known and significant expression, as appears from the many in- 
stances adduced by Wetst., ‘‘ denoting the complete assumption of the 
nature, &c., of another.”-—See Ex.icotr, +” loco. A consideration 
which, if I mistake not, accounts for and removes any seeming incon- 
sequentiality which may exist in the enunciation of the Apostle’s argu- 
ment. 

b Eis Xprotov, ‘into’ Christ? —‘' Not in Christo,.. . . but in Chris- 
tum, or more strictly, into communion with Him, and incorporation 
into His mystical body,” Exx1corr. Compare also ch. ii. 16; Rom. vi. 3. 
BarziCerv ets is, however, sometimes used in an inferior sense to denote 
a less close and intimate communion, but, according to the same autho- 
rity, ‘‘the context always showing whether it be of the most complete 
and most mystical nature as here and Rom. vi. 3; or, as in 1 Cor. x. 2, 
necessarily less comprehensive and significant.” __ExLicort, tn loco. 

© Xpustoyv évedvaaaGe, ‘ye put on Christ.’ A beautiful and illustra- 
tive figure to characterize the closeness and completeness of the be- 
hever’s connexion with Christ. Its association in the context might 
lead one to suspect that it was an allusion only to the change of rai- 
ment which, according to ancient usage, accompanied the rite of bap- 
tism ; but the same expression occurring in another place (Rom. xiii. 14), 
where no allusion of the kind is supposable, forbids the imitation of its 
significancy here. A far deeper and sublimer meaning is involved. 
According to Calvin, the Apostle ‘‘employs a metaphor of a garment 
when he says that the Galatians ‘have put on Christ;’ but he means 
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that they are so closely united to Him, that in the presence of God they 
bear the name and character of Christ, and are viewed in Him rather 
than in themselves,” —Catvin, +n loco. But precious as this truth is, it 
does not yet reach the full significancy of the figure. There is some- 
thing more intended, than the bearing the name of Christ, or the cha- 
racter of Christ, or the being viewed in Him, even though it be in the 
sight of God. There is a reality about the change which is hardly ex- 
hibited in these terms. So real is the induement of Christ, that be- 
lievers are thereby constituted “one spirit with the Lord ;” ‘partakers 
of the divine nature ;”’ ‘‘members of his body, of his flesh, and of his 
bones.” So completely are they identified with their risen Head, that 
all His attributes are regarded as theirs. ‘‘ He is made unto us wisdom, 
. and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption.”’ The oneness 
that subsists between the believer and Christ is only exemplified in that 
mysterious unity which subsists between the Father and the Son: our 
Lord’s most gracious will is to this effect, “that they all may be one ; as 
thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one tn us.” 
Such is the nature of the induement of Christ—a closeness of alliance 
which is far from being exhibited even in the impressive language of 
Calvin. Out of this unity of nature arises a daily-progressing assimila- 
tion and conformity to the character of Christ. The believer, as he ad- 
vances in spiritual growth, exhibits more and more of the mind that is 
‘In Christ, the affections of Christ, the will of Christ, Christ’s hatred of _ 
sin, and love of holiness. According to the measure of his stature, he 
exercises all the unofficial functions of Christ—believing, hoping, fear- 
ing, loving, living in Christ—such harmony of volition, of temper, of 
action with Christ, as warrants the inspired language of the Apostle 
when he exclaims, ‘‘to me to live is Christ;”’ and, ‘‘the life which I 
now live in the flesh, it is not I that live, but Christ liveth in me.” 
Such it is ‘to put on Christ.’ No mere change of raiment; no empty, 
unmeaning, profession; no bare form of Christianity ; no imputation of 
Christship; but an actual “ putting off of the old man, and putting on 
of the new”’—“‘ the washing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost.”” And this mighty change takes place at baptism; ‘for (as the 
Apostle argues) as many of you as were baptized into Christ have put 
on Christ.”’ 

‘¢ But the argument, that because they have been baptized, they 
have put on Christ, appears weak (says Calvin); for how far is bap- 
tism from being efficacious to all! Is it reasonable that the grace of 
the Holy Spirit should be so closely linked to an external symbol? does 
not the uniform doctrine of Scripture, as well as experience, appear to 
confute this statement? I answer, it is customary with Paul to treat 
of the sacraments in two points of view. When he is dealing with hy- 
pocrites, in whom the mere symbol awakens pride, he proclaims boldly 
the emptiness and worthlessness of the outward symbol, and denounces 
in strong terms their foolish confidence. In such cases he contemplates 
not the ordinance of God, but the corruption of wicked men. When, 
on the other hand, he addresses believers, who make a proper use of the 
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symbols, he then views them in connexion with the truth which they 
represent. In this case he makes no boast of any false splendour as be- 
longing to the sacraments, but calls our attention to the actual fact re- 
presented by the outward ceremony. Then, agreeably to the divine 
appointment, the truth comes to be associated with the symbol.’’—Cat- 
VIN, 4” loco. 

To which may. be added, that the Apostle does not absolutely affirm 
that all those whom he addressed were baptized into Christ ; but he puts 
the case conditionally, ‘‘as many of you as were baptized into Christ,’” 
intimating thereby that all might not have been so baptized; and yet, 
possibly, not an individual was there in the Galatian churches who had 
not been baptized in the name of Christ, and made a profession of alle- 
giance to Him, and a promise to live to His glory. Hence we infer that 
the grace of regeneration is not. so indissolubly tied to the outward or- 
dinance of baptism, that they are not occasionally found apart. Nay, it 
is to be feared that, in a vast majority of cases, they do not accompany each 
other; that, as it was said of Israel of old, ‘‘ they are not all Israel who 
are of Israel,’’ so with equal point and propriety may it be affirmed of 
the professing Christian church, ‘they have not all put on Christ who 
have been baptized in His name "true baptism being (in its effects), ‘not 
the putting away of the filth of the flesh,” by the laver of the baptismal 
font, but, as St. Peter describes it, ‘ the answer of a good conscience 
towards God,” by a clear, intelligent, trustful apprehension of the doc- 
trine of the resurrection of Christ. It were much to be desired that 
Alford, in calling upon us ‘‘to observe here how boldly and broadly St. 
Paul asserts the effect of baptism in all the baptized,’’ had proceeded to 
mark the distinction which St. Paul himself has drawn, ‘‘ as many of you 
as are baptized into Christ,” and showed, from the conditional form in 
which he puts it, that a// are not contemplated as so baptized, and con- 
sequently that all have not necessarily put on Christ who have been — 
presented at the baptismal font. 

VERSE 28.—* Ovn et, x. t. X. Immediate and necessary consequence 
‘of the induement of Christ, the obliteration of all earthly distinctions 
an Him. The judaizing teachers had impressed the Galatians with the 
belief, that no man of another nation could be partaker of the blessing 
promised to Abraham and his seed, without being admitted into the fa- 
mily of Abraham by circumcision and the adoption of Jewish rites. The 
Apostle, on the other hand, inculcates that all who belveve are the chil- 
dren of God (partakers of the promised blessing) 7 Christ; and that in 
Him all temporal distinctions are annihilated—country and race, con- 
dition and sex, all swallowed up in the mysterious union with Christ. 

It has been acutely observed by commentators that ‘ the ethnical and 
social distinctions’ are contrasted by o%éé, whereas ‘the distinction be- 
tween the sexes’ is marked by «at, And it has been attempted to be 
explained upon the principle of ‘the alterable or unalterable character 
of the relations.’—-See Exricotr and ALForp, 7m loco. But perhaps it 
is susceptible of a simpler and more intelligible solution. In the ob- 
servation which he makes, it is plain that the Apostle is looking at the 
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subject from a mere human point of view, no such distinction having 
place in the sight of the High and the Holy One who inhabiteth eter- 
nity, for ‘‘God is no respecter of persons.” But in the sight of man 
there was a vast disparity between Jew and Greek in respect to reli- 
gious advantages; and even between bond and free the difference was 
so marked, that in some places they did not qven worship under the same 
roof. So that it was not impossible to conceive, according to prevailing 
notions, that the gospel might be a system provided for the Jew and not 
for the Gentile, or for the rich and not for the poor. To obviate this 
misapprehension, the Apostle, it would seem, writes, ‘ The Jew is not in 
Christ, nor is the Greek (the verb ev, contracted for é€veors, to be re- 
peated before each clause, in connexion with the common adjunct é» 
Xpiorw); the bond is not in Christ, nor is the free,’ intimating thereby 
that the one is not there ¢o the excluston of the other (the only sense ap- 
parently attributable to the words). But the notion of class distinction 
never ran so high as to imagine that the female should be excluded from 
any system of salvation accessible to the male, though at the same time 
a vast superiority was assigned to the one above the other; and there- 
. fore, in referring to the sexes, the Apostle does not proceed to say, ‘ the 
male is not in Christ to the exclusion of the female,’ but ‘the male is not 
in Christ and the female,’ that is, so completely is all human disparity 
obliterated in Christ, that male and female are indistinguishable so much 
as by the conjunctive particle ‘and.’* 

A similar idea seems to have presented itself to the Apostle’s mind 
when he wrote that obscure passage, 1 Cor. xi. 7-12. Having established 
the natural superiority of the man above the woman, as exhibited in her 
original derivation from him (ver. 8), and her being made for his especial 
comfort and support (ver. 9), and deduced therefrom the duty incum- 
bent upon the female sex, not to uncover themselves in their religious 
assemblies, but to wear a veil upon their heads in token of subjection 
dua tovs dyyeNous, he immediately subjoins, ‘nevertheless, notwith- 
standing this natural inferiority, all distinction 1 at an end in Christ; 
‘for the man is not without the woman, nor the woman without the 
man, 7m the Lord.” Whether any deeper or more mysterious meaning 
may be concealed under these words, I do not pretend to say, but this 
much at least is apparent upon the surface. 

> Eis, ‘one’—‘70 eds dvti tod év oipa—Theod.” (Ellicott), but 
incorrectly : better it is to supply dvO@pwzos, or ‘‘xaivos dvOpwros” 
(Alford) ; or, better still perhaps, Xproros. Nor can it be regarded as 
a matter of indifference in what way the expression is completed. The 


* If the above description could be applied to the resurrection state, the Apostle’s 
affirmation might simply amount to this, that in heaven sexual distinction is un- 
known: ‘In the first creation God created mankind dpcey cai 67Xv (‘male and 
female’); in the new creation, one divine nature is common to all.”—Bacex. But 
the Apostle is here speaking of the church in its mundane condition, and showing 
that the Galatians had no need of becoming Jews in order to their participation im 
the promise to Abraham ; for, though national and other distinctions still exist, yet 
in the sight of God all are one—in Christ. 
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rendering eis dvOpwros, or efs Xptotos, or &v awa, may be exponents 
of very different theological systems. “Ev oma would indeed represent 
the Christian community as one, but in what respect one ’—possibly 
no more than ‘one body in the faith of Christ,’ all looking to the same 
Saviour, and rejoicing in the same hope. I am not quite sure that such 
was not the notion of the great Reformer, Luther, when he penned his 
comment upon this verse—‘‘ We all have the same Christ, I, thou, and 
all the faithful, which Peter, Paul, and all the saints had. . . . there- 
fore Paal is always wont to add this clause—< in Christ Jesu,’ who if 
he be taken out of our sight, them cometh angnish and terror.’’—Lurisr, 

in loo, Bat I cannot subscribe to the statement that St.Paul added 
this clause with any such intent, or indeed, properly speaking, that he 
‘ added’ it at all, which is the very pith and marrow of his subject. 

It is not enough for us to believe (though it is indeed an article of 
our faith) that ‘we are all one body, through the faith in Christ :’ that 
we might be, and have no spiritual communion with a risen and ex- 
alted head. Itis not so that Paul is wont to express himself. At times, 
indeed, -when inculcating social and relative duties, it may be sufficient 
to Impress upon our minds that we are ‘all one body,’. and therefore 
ought to act with faithfulness and truth, with meekness and sincerity, 
with forbearance and charity, one towards another. But while repre- 
senting us, as he is here doing, as *‘the sons of God in Chrsst,”’ and 
as having been ‘‘ baptized into Chrest,’’ and having “‘ put on Chrest,’’ it 
is not likely that he should content himself with speaking of the 
church as if it were a headless trunk, or as severed from the source of 
sonship. No; the phrase indicates (as indeed the masculine gender be- 
tokens) one person, or one Christ, a body of believers in fellowship one 
with the other, but all in connexion with one all-informing, ove 
Head—all partaking of the same Spirit of Christ, from whence all holy 
inspirations, ali good thoughts, and all worthy deeds do proceed—whose 
strength worketh im us both to will and to do—from whom, as our 
Head of influence, and life of car lives, were we to be severed but for a 
single moment, or the gracious communication interrupted, we should 
be as absolutely helpless for good, and incapable to please God, as the 
amputated limb is disqualified to serve its former master. 

If we have fellowship amongst ourselves, it is in Christ that fellow- 
ship has originated: it is the being ‘one spirit with the Lord,’ as well 
as ‘one body amongst ourselves,’ that constitutes us the members of 
Christ. We must not, then, rest satisfied with any explanation of these 
words which should represent the church as ‘one body,’ and not also as 
‘one person,’ ‘one Christ,’ the Head being as essential to the complete- 
ness of the body as the body is to the fulness of the Head. The edifi- 
cation of the body does not consist merely in the extension of church 
memberhood amongst themselves, but in the growing up of the whole 
constituency ‘‘ unto Christ which ts the Head, from whom the whole 
body, fitly framed together, and compacted by that which every joint 
supplieth, maketh increase of the body, unto the edifying of itself in 
love.” It is thus that ‘‘ we all come (not only the church of the pre- 
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sent day, but the church of all ages, past, present, and future) unto a 
perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 

© Ev Xpioté "Iyood, ‘in Christ Jesus.’ These words are to be 
mentally annexed to each distinct clause of the sentence, and not merely 
to the one immediately adjoining (zravtes yap, &c.); and consequently, 
in translation, might be placed with better effect at the commencement 
of the sentence—“‘ In Christ Jesus there is neither Jew nor Greek . . . 
but ye are all one.”’ 

VERSE 29.—* ‘Ypets, ‘ Ye’—“‘ye all, whether Jews or Gentiles.” 
So Bloomfield, at the sacrifice of the whole point of the passage. ‘YpeZe 
unquestionably emphatic—‘ ye Galatians,’ whose delusion as to the 
mode of becoming interested in the promise to Abraham gave occasion 
to the writing of the present Epistle—to whom especially (‘‘ ye thought- 
less Galatians’) the argument in this chapter is addressed, and no less 
especially this passage, which is the conclusion and application of the 
whole matter—‘ If ye be members of Christ, ye need not trouble your- 
selves about circumcision, or any other ordinance of the Jewish church, 
to affiliate you; ye are Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to pro- 
mise.’ | 
Nor is the verse before us, properly speaking, ‘‘ a resumption of the 
argument, after the short digression of verse 28’ (Ellicott). There is 
no digression whatsoever in verse 28, but a direct prosecution of the 
subject. The Apostle had stated that ‘“‘as many of you as were bap- 
tized into Christ have put on Christ ;”? and knowing the delusion in the 
Galatian mind, that no man could be interested in the promise who was 
not of the seed of Abraham, through the adoption of the Jewish law, he 
combats that delusion in verse 28, by showing that in Christ all national 
distinctions are at an end; ‘and if ye (addressing himself, in conclusion, 
to the Galatians) are members of that happy community, by faith, then 
are ye, without any more to do, the seed of Abraham, and heirs accord- 
ing to promise.’ 

> Xpea70d, ‘ of Christ/—‘ members of Christ.’ It is a weak and ig- 
norant interpretation of M‘Knight’s—‘Christ’s brethren,’’ or ‘‘Christ’s 
people ;’’ and weaker still upon the ground on which he rests it—‘ If 
believers are Christ’s brethren by tmitating him in his virtues, they are 
also Abraham’s seed by reason of their relation to Christ.”” And again— 
‘‘If ye be Christ’s people by possessing his virtues.’ Miserable claim 
this to the distinguished honour which is here intimated! But the 
Apostle has sufficiently explained his meaning—‘“ As many of you as 
were baptized into Christ have put on Christ,’”’ in whom all parties, Jew 
and Gentile, meet together on a common footing, and constitute ‘one 
person in Christ ;’ and if ye, Galatians (or any others to whom this word 
cometh), be of that happy fraternity, t2corporated members of Christ, 
through the baptism of the Holy Spirit, then are ye Abraham’s seed, by 
personal identification with Him who is the natural descendant of 
Abraham, and the one of all his posterity to whom alone the promise 
was made.’ | 

© Tod’ ABpaap orepua, ‘the seed of Abraham.’ ‘This is not intended 
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to convey the idea, that to be a child of Abraham is better than to be a 
member of Christ, but to repress the pride of the Jews, who gloried in 
their privileges as if they were the people of God.”” So Calvin. The 
first part of the observation is unexceptionable ; the latter, erroneous. 
It was not ‘to repress the pride of the Jew,”’ but ‘to satisfy the 
scruples of the Gentile,’ that these words were inserted. The Galatians 
conceived (the result of Jewish misteaching) that in no other way could 
they become invested with the character of Abraham’s seed, and so 
interested in the promise, except by the rite of circumcision, and taking 
upon themselves the burden of the Jewish law, which therefore they 
were most zealous to do; but the Apostle here indicates a more excel- 
lent way, ‘through faith in Christ,’ whereby believers become zncor- 
porate in the mystical person of Christ, and, being ‘members of Christ,’ 
are thereby constituted ‘‘ Abraltam’s seed, and heirs according to pro- 
mise.” 

¢ Kiypovopor, ‘heirs.’ It seems to be the general impression among 
commentators that the ‘inheritance’, here implied is to be understood in 
the widest and most comprehensive signification of the term—‘‘ The 
heavenly country’ (M‘Knight); ‘The future rest and eternal inheri- 
tance” (Whitby); ‘‘ The promised inheritance of life eternal’”’ (Bloom- 
field); ‘‘Salvation and the kingdom of Christ’’ (Ellicott). But there 
can be no reason why we should depart from the line chalked out for 
us by the Apostle, and accept the term in any sense other or more com- 
prehensive than that in which it has been uniformly presented to us 
throughout the whole course of the argument, that is, as the subject of 
the promise— In thy seed shall all nations be dlessed ;’’? which ‘bless- 
ing’ has been already (verse 14) defined to be ‘ the blessing of the Holy 
Ghost.’ This is ‘‘the inheritance” of the 18th verse, and the same, 
doubtless, 1s the ‘inheritance’ here. It was in reference to this ‘ inhe- 
ritance’ that the controversy in the Galatian church arose. In respect 
of it the question was put—‘‘ Received ye the Spirit out of legal works, 
or out of faithful hearing ?”’ And the answer to that question is here 
brought out as the result of a long and elaborate disquisition, that the 
‘inheritance’ is to be obtained 7m Christ, and consequently through, or 
out of, faith. The Galatians imagined that, to be “heirs,” they should 
be incorporated into the family of Abraham according to the flesh. The 
Apostle instructs them that, to be ‘‘heirs,” they must be incorporated into 
the body of Christ, the true seed of Abraham : and if ‘‘ ye be members 
of Christ, then are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs’’—of what? of that to 
which, according to the promise, the seed of Abraham were entitled— 
the Holy Spirit of God—the best and noblest ‘ ¢nheritance’ which can 
fall to the Jot of man to enjoy. See farther observations on ‘the inhe- 
ritance,’ verse 18 °. 

© Kar’ érayyedav, ‘according to promise,’ that is, ‘by way of 
promise.’ There are no words in the sentence more important or more 
emphatic than these—‘ according to the way of promise.’ The Gala- 
tians had ignorantly imagined that ‘the blessing’ was to be secured 
through the works of the law, that is, through the performance of the 
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ceremonies of the Jewish church; and the Apostle, in combating that 
error, showed at verse 18 that, ‘if the inheritance were to come out of 
law, then, from the nature of things, it could not be ‘ by promise ;’ 
whereas, according to the announcement made to Abraham, ‘by grace’ 
it ought to be.’ In the same strain of reasoning he now concludes that, 
according to the plan developed by him, that is, through incorporation 
into the mystical body of Christ, they are Abraham’s seed, and heirs, 
not through the works of the law, in contravention to, but through 
faith in Christ, in accordance with, the way by promise. 

The translation of the Authorized Version, ‘ according to the pro- 
mise,” ylelds a good and competent meaning, and not inconsistent with 
the general scope of the Apostle’s reasoning ; ; but the contrast is not 
preserved between ‘the way by works’ and ‘ the way by promise,’ which 
is the point of the entire Epistle. Besides, it would require the article 
prefixed to give it expression, upon which ground alone it should be 
unhesitatingly rejected. 

We have now arrived at the conclusion of the principal argument of 
the Epistle, that which follows in the succeeding chapter being chiefly 
of a supplemental and auxiliary character, preparatory to the application 
in Chapter V. But the one question, upon the determination of which 
their ‘inconsiderateness’ was to hinge (see verses 2, 3), has now received 
a most minute, scriptural, and, I may say, strictly logical investigation ; 
and the conclusion that ‘the Spirit,’ which is the subject of promise, is 
the attainment, not of ‘ legal works,’ but of ‘ faithful hearing,’ has been 
arrived at, by a course of reasoning the most sustained, the most elabo- 
rate, and the most systematic, which is, probably, to be met with in the 
sacred volume. In the language of Dean Ellicott, ‘‘ The declaration of 
verse 7 (but more properly, he should say, of verse 2, where the decla- 
ration is implied, or of verse 5, where it is formally propounded) is now 
at length substantiated and expanded by 22 (26), verses of the deepest, 
most varied, and most comprehensive reasoning, that exists in the whole 
compass of the great Apostle’s writings.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Havrine, in the preceding chapter, established successively the following 
heads—that, according to the terms of the promise, justification or the 
gift of the Holy Ghost, was ordained to be ‘of faith,’ and not ‘ of legal 
works’ (verses 5—14); that the law, which was introduced 430 years 
after, could not annul, alter, or qualify the terms of the promise (verses 
15-18); that the law was of a provisional nature, and only to continue 
until the seed should come, in whom the promise should take effect 
(verses 19, 20); that the law during its continuance was not opposed to, 
but rather subservient to, the purposes of the promise (verses 21-24) ; 
that the seed having come, the function of the law ceased, and believers . 
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are made the sons of God in Christ, and heirs of the promised blessing 
through faith (verses 25-29)—having thus given a categorical reply to 
the question (proposed at verse 2, and repeated at verse 5), ‘“‘ Received ye 
the Spirit through legal works, or through faithful hearing ?”’ the Apos- 
tle, in the commencement of this chapter, takes up a branch of the subject 
which had been insufficiently treated before (see ver. 26"), to give it a 
full, clear, and emphatic elucidation. 

VeERsE 1.—* Acyw 6é, ‘ But I say’—Aeyw emphatic; not simple enun- 
ciation, but impressive affirmation, with a view to instruction and in- 
culcation, in the same sense in which the verb occurs, ch. iii. 17; v. 16. 
Ae adversative; the adversativeness of the particle to be traced in the 
latent antagonism between the view now about to be propounded and 
that generally entertained in the Galatian church. 

>*O «Aqpovopos, ‘the heir,’ indefinitely, not of any particular class 
or denomination, neither Jew nor Gentile, but the generic idea ‘heir.’ 
It has been debated whether ‘an heir’ during the life-time, or after the 
demise of his ancestor, is the subject of the present illustration. But 
upon a careful weighing of all the circumstances connected with the 
case,—his being denominated ‘‘lord of all,’”—placed under “ tutors 
and governors,” similar in office to our ‘ guardians and trustees,’ cura- 
tors of his person and of his property—but, above all, the period of his 
majority being defined (inconsistent, it would seem, with the idea of a 
life in being)—we are led to the conclusion that the case presented is that 
of an heir after the demise of his ancestor; the features of resemblance 
to be chiefly sought, in the accession to the inheritance and the disconti- 
nuance of the servile condition, at the pertod appointed by the father. 
At the same time (as Ellicott justly observes)—‘‘ The question is really 
of little moment; St. Paul is engaged so entirely in the simple comparison 
of the circumstances of the nonage of the earthly cAypovepos with those 
of the nonage of believers who lived under the law (verse 3), that the 
subordinate question of the life, death, or absence of the father of the 
kAnpovomos passes Wholly out of sight.’ 

° Nymos, ‘an infant,’ properly, ‘a babe,’ or ‘a very young child,’ 
with the accompanying notion of weakness of intellect, immaturity of 
judgment, scantiness of information, &. &c. (Matt. xxi. 16; 1 Cor. 
tii. 1; xii. 11), here to be understood in its legal acceptation, ‘an in- 
fant,’ or person under age—‘“‘A minor, one too young to inherit,” a use 
of the word, however, of which Bloomfield observes, ‘‘I know no ex- 
ample elsewhere in the New Testament, nor in the LXX., nor in the 
classical writers.” Possibly the selection of the word here is due more 
to the attraction of the object to which the illustration is applied, than 
of that from which it is derived; and that we are to infer therefrom the 
ignorance, imbecility, and waywardness of human nature antecedently 
to the origination of the spirit of adoption—a lesson, whether con- 
veyed in the expression before us or not, of the utmost importance to be 
learned. 

VersE 2.—* ’Emitporovus xaé otxovomovus, ‘guardians and stewards :’ 
éritporos, literally ‘an overseer,’ indifferently of person or of estate ; 
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‘S @retporros Kat TOU Watdos Kal THY ypyuaTwY, * the guardian both of the 
child and of his property, Elian” —ELuicorr: oscovepos (in the Autho- 
rized Version, ‘‘ governor ””’) denotes more properly the manager of the pro- 

perty of the cAqpovoxos—‘ the steward or factor,’ an officer ‘frequently at- 
tached to persons of large estate, but m the case of ‘minors’ charged with 
the entire management of their affairs, Both words are in classical writers 
used with considerable latitude. However, when associated together as 
here, I am disposed to think that o¢covomos, according to the etymology 
of the word, is more properly to be referred to the guardianship of the 
estate, and éxitpozos to the superintendence of the perso 

> Tis mpobec pias, literally ‘appointed beforehand.’ “ The term 7po- 
Ocopca, sctl. spa, or ypepa, is properly the term limited for bringing ac- 
tions or prosecutions, the time fixed by the statute of limitations, thence 
any appointed time or day.”—Eircorr. Nor is it any objection to the 
assumed demise of the ancestor that in most countries the period of 
nonage is in such cases defined by law ; for doubtless it was competent to 
a testator, within certain limitations (as with ourselves), to extend the 
period by appointment, the case presented here, as best suited to exhibit 
the sovereign will of God in fixing the time when his Son ‘should come 
into the world to confer upon us the adoption of sons.’ 

Upon the abolition of ceremonial observances, the truth insisted upon 
in this section, Calvin characteristically observes—‘ This passage will 
prove a most powerful battery for destroying the pageantry of ceremo- 
nies, which constitute the entire splendour of the” Papal system. For 
what else is it that dazzles the eyes of simple people, so as to lead 
them to regard the dominion of the Pope, if not with admiration, at 
least with some degree of reverence, but the magnificent array of cere- 
monies, rites, gesticulations, and equipage of every description, con- 
trived for the express purpose of amazing the ignorant? From this 
passage it appears that they are false disguises, by which the true beauty 
of the church is impaired. I do not speak of greater or more frightful 
corruptions, such as that they hold them out for divine worship, ima 
gine them to possess the power of meriting salvation, and enforce with 
more rigid severity the observation of these trifles than the whole law of 
God. I only advert to the specious pretext under which our modern 
contrivers apologize for such a multitude of abominations. What though 
they object that the ignorance of the multitude prevails to a greater ex- 
tent than it formerly did among the Israelites, and that many assistances 
are therefore required? They will never be able in this way to prove 
that the people must be placed under the discipline of a school similar 
to what existed among the people of Israel; for I shall always meet 
them with the declaration, that the appointment of God is totally diffe- 
rent. 

‘‘ Tf they plead expediency, I ask, are they better judges of what is 
excellent than God himself? Let us entertain the firm conviction that 
the highest advantage, as well as the highest propriety, will be found 
in whatever God has determined. In aiding the ignorant we must em- 
ploy, not these methods which the fancy of men may be pleased to con- 

2c 
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trive, but those which have been fixed by God himself, who unques- 
tionably has left out nothing which was fitted to assist their weakness. 
Let this shield suffice for repelling any objection: ‘God has judged other- 
wise, and His purpose supplies to us the place of all arguments, unless 
it be supposed that men are capable of devising better aids than those 
which God has provided, and which He afterwards threw aside as use- 
less.’ Let it be carefully observed that Paul does not merely say, that 
the yoke which had been laid upon the Jews has been removed from us, 
but expressly lays down a distinction in the government which God has 
commanded to be observed. I acknowledge that we are now at liberty 
as to all outward matters, but only on the condition that the church 
shall not be burdened with a multitude of ceremonies, or Christianity 
confounded with Judaism.’’—Catvin, in loco. The above observations 
are so just, masculine, and suited to the requirement of the present 
times, that no apology is offered for their introduction here. Such ar- 
guments are of eternal force, and must ever be resorted to when the un- 
happy tendency against which they are directed prevails. 

VERSE 3.—* Ovrws cai nets, ‘so also we.’ The illustration being 
set forth in the preceding verse, we are now conducted to the applica- 
tion. By this the Galatians were taught that the state under the law, 
which was the object of their ambition, was not that perfect and ad- 
vanced position which they credulously believed it to be, but rather cal- 
culated for a low and infantile state of religious experience; and that 
‘the ceremonial observances to which they attached such inordinate im- 
portance were little better or more efficacious than those heathen rites 
and ceremonies with which they are classed, under the derogatory ap- 
pellation, ‘‘elements of the world.”’ The obvious design of the Apostle, 
namely, to establish the point that the pedagogic function of the law 
terminated with the attainment of the higher privileges of adoption, 
might lead one to suppose that ets in this connexion should be re- 
ferred to the Jews only; but, from the course which the argument sub- 
sequently pursues, it is evident that Jews and Gentiles, being alike 
subjected to ceremonial institutions, were alike included under the term. 
That the Jews were in bondage under the elements of the world (mean- 
ing thereby the ordinances of the Mosaic law), antecedently to their em- 
bracing of Christianity, is matter of unquestionable notoriety ; and that 
.the Gentiles were similarly circumstanced, is plainly intimated in the 
chapter before us, where they are addressed in these terms—‘ After ye 
- have known God, how turn ye again to the weak and beggarly elements 
whereunto ye desire agaim to be in bondage?’ verse 9. Whereupon 
Whitby observes—‘‘The Galatians are said to ‘return to these ele- 
ments,’ not because they before observed the Jewish ceremonies, but be- 
cause the ceremonies of the law being for the matter mostly the same 
with those the Gentiles used to their heathen detties, by returning to them 
they returned to those elements.” So that in the matter attributed there 
is no inapplicability to either party; and we shall presently see, as we 
proceed with the inquiry, that in point of fact st has not been limited to 
elther. ‘Hyets, then, we regard as denoting both Jew and Gentile, inclu- 
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sively, a view which is confirmed by the language subsequently em- 
ployed (ver. 5), where the Jews, in the third person (tovs dro vopov), 
though included within the number, are manifestly not the whole of the 
constituency represented by a¢zo\aBwpev in the first. 

» Nycot, ‘infants’—persons under age; having no reference to in- 
dividual incapacity, but to the v#mcoe condition of the church pre- 
viously to its attainment of sonship in Christ. As we before observed 
(ver. 1°), the word (not being found elsewhere in the technical mean- 
ing ‘under age’) may have been adopted to characterize the natural 
estate of mankind, unenlightened in religious matters, incapable of ap- 
preciating aright the character of God, the nature of His requirements, 
the services which please Him—in a word, insensible of all those truths 
which constitute the peculiar subject of the Spirit’s teaching in Christ, 
which »yroe condition continues to the vioOecay (adoption of sons), 
when the ignorance of nature gives place under the enlightening influ- 
ence of the grace of Christ, ‘‘ wherein He hath abounded towards us in 
all wisdom and spiritual understanding.” 

° Lrovxyeta tov xoopov, ‘elements of the world;’ orocyxeta, literally 
‘little steps;’ hence, metaphorically, ‘the elementary parts of any sci- 
ence ;’ here, ‘ the elements or first principles of religion,’ the first steps 
or slight advances towards religious worship—tod xoopov "of the world’ 
—the men of the world, mankind in the aggregate (1 Cor. i. 20; iii. 19, 
&c.); gen. subjecti, ‘the world’s rudiments,’ because invented and 
practised by the people of the world; or coououv may be regarded as 
representing ‘ the world physically,’ the abode of man (2 Pet. iii. 6), the 
locality in which those elementary rites are practised. But whether we 
understand thereby the men who practise, or the sphere in which they 
are practised, the meaning is substantially the same—‘ the rites and cere- 
monies which constitute the religion of the natural heart.’ They may 
differ as to the matter of them—the rites and ceremonies of the Jews 
being incomparably more excellent than those of other nations, inas- 
much as, being derived from above, they were free from the impurities 
and obscenities which debased the religion of the heathen, and sha- 
dowed forth deep and mysterious truths of inestimable value; but ne- 
vertheless in themselves, as instruments of service to God, they were 
‘‘weak and beggarly elements,’ as far inferior to the religion of the 
adopted heir as the shadow is to the substance, the type to the anti- 
type. 

PF “Huev. “The verb #uev may be regarded either as in union with 
Sedov, and forming a compound tense, or as in more immediate con- 
nexion with ioe ta crovxeta: the latter is most probable, as forming the 
best parallel to ize éretporous eorv.”—Etuicotr. This construction is 
also favoured by the position of the verb in the sentence—‘as the heir 
under governors and stewards, so were we under the elements of the 
world—enslaved.’ 

* AcdovAwpevor, ‘ being in bondage,’ ‘ enslaved’—a term equally ap- 
plicable to the religious condition of the Jew and of the Gentile. The 
institutions of the Mosaic law were exceedingly burdensome in their na- 
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ture, ‘‘a yoke (as St. Peter describes it) which neither our fathers nor 
we were able to bear,” Acts, xv. 10; not only grievously exacting in 
their demands, but, what rendered them more intolerable still, ineffectual 
in their operation, incapable to cleanse the conscience from sin, or ‘“‘make 
the comers thereunto perfect.’’ The abhorrent nature and condemnatory 
quality of sin were ever exhibited before men’s eyes in the slaughter of 
innocent animals in their behalf, which, nevertheless, by their blood- 
shedding could not atone for the offence ; so that the worshippers under 
the law were kept in a state of perpetual alarm, and consequent inca- 
pacity to serve God with a free spirit: in the expressive language of 
Scripture, ‘‘ through fear of death they were all their life time subject to 
bondage,’’ a condition so inseparable from the Levitical covenant, that it 
is characterized by St. Paul (verse 24) as ‘“‘ gendering to bondage.” 

Verse 4.—* To tA pwpa tod xpovov, ‘the fulness of the time.’ It 
being deemed expedient in the counsels of the Most High, before the 
introduction of the gospel dispensation into the world, to establish the 
utter incompetency of man, by any effort of his own, aided even by the 
light of divine revelation, to effect the renovation of his fallen nature, 
God was pleased for many ages to leave mankind to the exercise of their 
own resources, decreeing, when their insufficiency was fully proved, to 
interpose by the impartation of His Holy Spirit. It is not the selection, 
however, or the appointment of that time, which is the subject of allu- 
sion here, but the completion of it. When the time had fully arrived 
which God in his wisdom had seen fit to appoint, then He sent forth his 
Son into the world—the rAjpwpa 70d Xpovov in the providence of God, 
corresponding with the mpoecpia Tob TaTpos of the example. Iypwpa 
is here used in the same sense in which it occurs in 1 Cor. x. 26, “‘ the 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness (7Appwya) thereof,” where wN- 
pwua represents that with which the earth is filled; as also in Mark, 
vil. 20—‘‘ How many baskets full (ovvpédwv mypiuara) of fragments 
took ye up?” or the fillings of how many baskets. So likewise here, the 
period appointed by the Father to precede the coming of Christ is meta- 
phorically compared to a vessel into which are poured the days, and 
weeks, and months, and years, which go to the completion of the ap- 
pointed term ; and when the last unit is poured in, then “the fulness of 
the time” (7Agjpwma 708 xpovov) has arrived. 

b Tevopevov éx yuvacxos, ‘ born of a woman’ (for this use of yevopat, 
common in classical writers, see Gen. iv. 26; xxi. 3, 5,9; xxxv. 26— 
LXX.; and Rom. i. 3). “Defining participial clause, added to attest 
the pure manhood of Christ.”——Exticorr. ‘But the language was also 
intended to distinguish Christ from other men, as having been formed 
of the substance of His mother, and not by ordinary generation.’’—Cat- 
vin. But though the words are capable of both these explanations, and 
though they are both truths in themselves, yet neither of them is the 
truth which the Apostle had in view when he introduced them into 
the passage before us. Granted that, according to the first, the per- 
fect humanity of Christ was as essential to His mediatorial character as 
the perfect Divinity ; and that, according to the second, the transmission 
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by ordinary generation of original sin should have been fatal to the 
great work which He came into the world to accomplish; and conse- 
quently when God resolved upon the redemption of mankind, He decreed 
that He whom He should send should inherit from His mother a perfect 
manhood without the intervention of a human father—admitting all 
this to be the fact, yet I maintain that these were not the considerations 
before the Apostle’s mind when he wrote this sentence. Such conside- 
rations, 1 may be well supposed, influenced Jehovah when He pro- 
nounced the first promise—‘‘I will put enmity between thee and the 
woman, and between thy seed and her seed (oreppa tis yuvaccos): it 
shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel,’ Gen. iii. 15. But 
it was not fo enunctate a doctrene, but to substantsate a fact, ‘that He 
whom God had sent into the world was qualified, according to the con-. 
dition of the primeval promise, to accomplish the redemption here 
ascribed to Him,’ that it is written in this place, ‘‘ born of a woman.’’* 

° ‘Yao vopnoy, ‘under law.’ It has been a subject of discussion whe- 
ther we are to understand by these words ‘sub lege,’ with some, or 
‘subjectum legi,’ with others. But there can be little doubt that the 
latter. form, ‘ under legal obligation,’ is the correct version of vo vowoy 
(see chap. 11. 16°). At the sume time it is manifest that ‘subjectum 
legi’ involves the necessity of the condition ‘sub lege ;’ and seeing that 
the law in such case should be the Jewish law, and none other, yewo- 
pevoy vo vopov is, in the present instance, substantially equivalent to 
‘‘natum inter Judseos legi Mos. obnoxios’”’ (Schott), the interpretation ap- 
proved by Ellicott. That the law of nature was not the law contemplated. 
is evident; for, being so, the second clause, born under law, would have 
been superfluous, His birth ‘of a woman’ sufficiently attesting the fact 
of his subjection to the law of nature. 

VERSE 5.—* Tovs tro vomoy, ‘ those under law,’ namely, ‘the Jewish 
people.’ It is a great misapprehension of the Apostle’s meaning to 
stretch these words, as Bloomfield and others have done, to comprehend 
both Jews and Gentiles. Surely, if Christ “born under law’ denotes, 
as is generally agreed, His subjection to the Jewtsh law, it was to deliver 
those who were subject to the same law that He was so born. Indeed, I 
question if in any part of Scripture the Gentile world is represented as 
being vo vepnoy (under law). In Rom. ii. 14, they are characteristi- 
cally described as €0vy ta wy vopoyv éxovta (‘the Gentiles which have 
not law’). Again, St. Paul’s argument to the Romans (chap. v. 18, 14) 
proceeds upon this ground—“ sin was in the world dxpe vouov (‘previ- 


* ‘Made of a woman,”’ the rendering of our Authorized Version, was probably 
adopted to distinguish the miraculous operation of the Holy Ghost from the ordi- 
nary process of generation: ‘‘ But the word ‘born’ expresses the nature and fact of 
the incarnation with far greater force and truth. For, setting aside that divine power 
and operation through which the Virgin was enabled to conceive, it implies that 
whatever in and from the moment of conception until the completion of parturition 
takes place in the ordinary human birth, took place in the case of Jesus. Otherwise 
He would not have been in every respect, and therefore truly, man, and the seed of 
the woman who should bruise the head of the serpent.’ —Baggs. 
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ously to law,’ that is, before any legal obligation existed); but sin is not 
imputed (sce/. unto death) where law is not; nevertheless (though sin 
is not imputed unto death where law is not), death reigned from Adam 
to Moses,” evidently descriptive of a periad yu) Gyros voyouv (when no 
legal obligation existed). Now, if mankind, during the long interval 
which elapsed between Adam and Moses, are represented as dvopos 
(without law), upon what principle is it now to be assumed that they are 
vio vonov (under law), except so far as the obligation — of the Mosaic 
law extended? In whatever aspect we view it, tovs wre vowov seems 
to be strictly limited to the Jewish people. 

Tam strongly of opinion that the clauses yevouevoy iro vouov, and 
iva tous vo vowov é£ayopacy, should be connected together, and in- 
cluded in q parenthesis, © the principal thought passing directly from 
yevopnevov ex yuvatcos, to tva THY vioOeatay drokaBwper, the latter 4 iva in- 
troducing the object, not that with which He redeemed tovs wo vopov, 
but that with which He took upon himself the nature of man, namely, 
‘that we (mankind generally, the peculiar case. of the Jew being pro- 
vided for in the parenthesis) might receive the adoption of sons.’ 

Christ’s ‘‘being born of a woman’ was the only qualifying condi- 
tion (consistently with the terms of the original promise) to bruise the 
serpent’s head, or, in other words, ‘to redeem mankind from the effects 
of the fall.” Nor should other have been required, had it not been for 
the introduction of the Mosaic law, whereby the descendants of Jacob 
were placed in a position peculiar to themselves, and subjected to a dis- 
cipline from which the rest of mankind were exempt, and from which 
they must needs be delivered before they could be in a condition to par- 
ticipate in the promised blessing. Hence the Redeemer of the Jewish 
people needed a further qualification, not only that He should be ‘‘ born 
of a woman,” which was generally necessary, but ‘“‘born under law;”’ 
that having ‘fulfilled all mghteousness,’ according to the strictest re- 
quirements of the Mosaic covenant, and having also endured the curse 
peculiar to that covenant, ‘bemg hanged upon a tree,’ He might ‘“‘re- 
deem those who were under law,’’ that they might receive the adoption 
of sons. 

It will be observed that the passage before us is of the same cha- 
racter with one which has already engaged our attention (chap. i. 13), 
with this only distinction, that in this place the redemption is repre- 
sented as being from the bondage, in the other, from the curse of the law, 
the requirement of the argument determining in both instances the ex- 
tent to which the redemption applies. In the one case, the Jews were 
said to be redeemed from the curse of the law, in order that they might 
participate in the promised blessing ; in the other, they are redeem®d 
from the bondage of the law, in order that they might participate in the 
liberty of the adopted sons. The redemption, however, is but one, there 
being no delivery from the bondage unless the curse be at the same time 
removed; ‘‘one jot or one tittle of the law being in no wise to pass away 
until all be fulfilled. ” 

Ellicott supposes a first and second gracious purpose of God, as in- 
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troduced by the two évas.—‘“ The first gracious purpose of God’s having 
sent his Son thus, yevom. dx yuvatx., and thus, yewou. iro vopov, the 
ransom of those who were under the same religious obligations as those 
under which our Lord vouchsafed to be born” (namely, the Jews). 
‘‘The second gracious purpose resulting from the first—the adoption as 
sons, not only of Jews, but of all men (7pets)—of all those whose na- 
ture our Lord vouchsafed to assume.’ According to this view of the 
passage, no ransom is noticed as having been provided for the Gentile 
world (a grave omission it would seem in a didactic passage like the 
present); but the ransom of those under the law of Moses is represented 
as inuring to the adoption, ‘‘ not only of Jews, but of all men—of all 
those whose nature our Lord vouchsafed to assume.”’ Whereas, by 
dissociating as I have done yevopm. de yuvacc. from yevop. bro vopor, 
the latter being placed in a parenthesis, we have the general qualification 
for the redemption of mankind in the former, and the spectal qualifica- 
tion for the redemption of the Jewish people in the latter (redemption 
being in both cases implied); and both conjointly preparing the wa 
for the bestowal of the Spirit of adoption on Jew and Gentile indiscn- 
minately—in Christ.* 

> Tv vioOeosay, ‘the adoption of sons.’ Not ‘sonship,’ but ‘ adop- 
tion into the family of God.’ God hath chosen his children, in Christ, 
before the foundation of the world, but He hath predestinated them to the 
adoption of children by Jesus Christ to Himself, in the world—Eph. i. 
4, 5. Antecedently to that adoption they differed nothing from the rest 
of mankind, though being heirs of all; being uninformed of their pri- 
vileges, they were unaffected by their mercies. But when, through the 
preaching of the gospel and faith in the word preached, Christ confers 
upon them the Spirit of adoption, then have they (1) ‘‘ redemption 
through His blood, the forgiveness of sins;’’ and (2) ‘all wisdom and 
prudence”’ (as the context Eph. 1. 7-12 plainly indicates), with respect 
to their future destiny. Or, as the same truth is expressed in different 
language (Rom. v. 1, 2), ‘‘ being justified by faith’ (which justitica- 
tion, as we have already seen (ch. ii. 8), is tantamount to the bestowal 
of the promised Spirit), we have—(1) “peace with God, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ ;’’ and (2) we ‘rejoice in the hope of the glory of 
God,” the characteristic privileges of the adopted heir. 


* It may be thought that the objection above raised to Ellicott’s interpretation 
of this passage would apply with equal force to St. Paul’s argument in chap. iii. 
13, 14—“‘ Christ hath redeemed us (Jews) from the curse of the law... . that we 
all—Jews and Gentiles) might receive the promise of the Spirit through faith.” 
ut upon examination it will be found that such is not the case. In that place, the 
Apostle, having in the course of his argument introduced the circumstance that “as 
many as are of the works of law are under the curse,” proceeded to show that that 
curse must necessarily be removed, in order that the blessing might take effect upon 
all nations indiscriminately in Christ, which it could not do so long as the Jewish 
branch was excluded by @ curse; for such a purpose he had only to advert to the 
particular redemption of the Jew. But here he is distinctly engaged in pointing out 
the provision which God made for the redemption of all mankind ty Christ—an ob- 
ject which should have been but indifferently effected by providing for the delive- 
rance of a part. 
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© "Awel\aBeuer. A good deal of discussion has taken place with re- 
spect to the exact force of avo in drokdBwpev. Modern authorities (Elli- 
cott and Alford) contend for the mere ocal meaning of do, and under- 
stand the verb as expressing no more than ‘reception from,’ without any 
intimation as to the ‘how’ or the ‘ wherefore’ it is received. Whereas 
Chrysostom, who should be admitted to be at least as competent a judge 
of the idiomatic usage of the verb as any modern writer can be, main- 
tains that dro\aBwpev implies receiving as the result of promise: his 
words are—“‘ cadis elev, drohafwpev, Sexvds oheroperyy,”’ “ which, 
though logically admissible (Ellicott objects), does not harmonize well 
with the context, as the vioGeoca is not here alluded to as the subject of 
promise.” But, with all due deference to his opinion, vioG_eeia is here 
introduced in no other relation but as the subject of promise. The idea 
which pervades the entire of this context manifestly originated with the 
concluding words of the preceding chapter, where the Apostle affirms, 
‘if ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to 
promese.”’ Thence he proceeds—“ As an heer of an earthly inheritance 
differs nothing from a servant until he enters upon actual possession, 
even so we heirs of a spiritual inheritance were in bondage under the 
elements of the world until we received the vioOcocay, where vioOeava 
is beyond all controversy substituted for «Aypovosca, the subjoct of pro- 
mise (see ch. iii. 18). So that there is no reason whatever why the in- 
terpretation of Chrysostom, which is ‘logically admissible,”’ appropriate, 
and adequate to the exposition of the passage, should be set aside, 
upon the alleged gr roand that“ vioGeoia is not here alluded to as the 
subject of promise.” Indeed, there can be little doubt that it is one of 
the many (see ch. 111. 21°), and not the least conspicuous perhaps of the 
appellations bestowed upon the subject of the promtse—‘ the blesamg 
which was to come upon the nations in Jesus Christ.’ 

VersE 6.—* "Ore d€ dove viol, ‘but that ye are sons,’ or, ‘to show 
that ye are sons;’ in other words, ‘that God’s purpose in sending his 
Son into the world has been accomplished in you.’ Though the trans- 
lation in our Authorized Version (67: in its causal signification) presents 
an unexceptionable meaning, grammatically correct, and theologically 
true, yet I prefer, with most modern expositors (Alford contratioente), 
to understand it demonstratwely (7oOev Sfdov oe, Chrys., Theoph. Ocum., 
al.), ‘ whence it is plain that ;’ agreeing with Ellicott that in all cases of 
idiomatic construction the authority of the Greek commentators is of 
immense value; besides, as he justly observes, ‘‘ the demonstrative 
Ort soems to accord better with the emphatic position and the tense 
of dere.’ By this expression we are to understand, not that the 
Spirit was communicated by God as a proof of pre-existing sonship, but 

that it is referred to by the Apostle as a proof that they are presently 
sons. 

St. Paul had just enunciated this truth, that the children of God, 
Jew and Gentile alike, scattered over the face of the globe, in bondage 
under the elements of the world, differing in no respect from servants, 
though being lords of all, had now in the fulness of time been redeemed 
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by the death of Christ, in order that they might receive the adoption of 
sons—investiture with the rights and privileges of the regenerated heir. 
He now appeals, in attestation of this truth, to the existence of the 
Spirit of adoption in the church, whereby they cry ‘Abba, Father.’ No 
emphasis to be laid upon the word ‘“ ye’ in the translation, as though 
it contrasted with “‘we”’ (verse 3), it being only the sign of the second 
person plural, and requiring the insertion of the pronoun (tes) to 
make it emphatic. The purpose of the Apostle is to show, not that all 
the individuals in the Galatian church had been admitted to the privilege 
of Christ-membership, but that the Spirit of adoption had been exhibited 
in the church—a purpose which steers clear of any asseveration which 
might be deemed inconsistent with the condition of a large proportion 
of the (Galatian) professing church, or with the well-grounded appre- 
hensions entertained for their eventual safety, as subsequently ex- 
pressed. 

Calvin, who takes the opposite view of this subject (orc causal), ‘but 
because ye are sons,’ expresses himself in the terms following :—‘“‘ This 
adoption must have preceded the testimony of adoption given by the Holy 
Spirit; but the effect is the sign of the cause.” A similar opinion 
seems also to have been entertained by Neander, as is plain from a quo- 
tation of Ellicott—‘‘ Neander traces a threefold gradation in this adop- 
tion: (a) as existing, but not appropriated ; (b) as appropriated through 
faith in Christ; (c) as perfected by a full communion in His blessedness 
and glory.” — Exiicorr on vioGectay, ver. 5. But there is a manifest 
inaccuracy in this conception. The sonship indeed of God’s people ex- 
isted from eternity—adoption into the family of God is effected in time. 
The former is ascribed to electton—the latter to predestination—“ Being 
chosen in Him (as the Scripture expresses it) before the foundation of the 
world,” but ‘‘ predestinated to the adoption of children by Jesus Christ, 
to himself”’—Eph. i. 4, 5. Sonship prevailed in all ages ofthe church— 
adoption was introduced by Jesus Christ. Election and predestination 
are distinct and different acts of the Divine mind—the one of a present, 
the other of a prospective character. The same distinction, apparently, 
presents itself in the Epistle to the Romans—‘‘ Whom He did foreknow, 
He also did predestinate to be conformed to the mage of his Son (the image 
of his Son, in whatever light we view it, whether of constitution or 
of practice, originating in the person of Jesus Christ, conformity to that 
Image subsequently ensued), that he might ‘be the first-born among many 
brethren.”’—Rom. viii. 29. Consistently with this view, we read, in the 
passage Immediately preceding the text,—‘‘ When the fulness of the 
time was come, God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made under 
the law, to redeem them that were under the law, that we might receive 
the adoption of sons’’ (verses 4, 5). Adoption is consequent upon the 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, and the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit, and effected by the impartation of the same. A patrician, for 
example, sets his affection upon the son of a plebeian, and mentally re- 
solves to make that child his heir; but until the resolution is carried into 
effect, and the legal formalities completed, neither the boy himself nor 
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those with whom he associates may be aware of the distinction which 
is designed for him. So, in the eye of the Omniscient, the elect are his 
children from all eternity, sunk though they may be in the mire of cor- 
ruption, or steeped to the lips in superstition; but neither in the appre- 
hension of themselves nor of those around them do they belong to the 
household of God, until they are introduced by the conferring upon them 
of the Spirit of adoption. ‘‘ We ourselves also were sometimes foolish, 
disobedient, deceived, serving divers lusts and pleasures, living in malice 
and envy, hateful, and hating one another. But after that the kind- 
ness and love of God our Saviour toward man appeared, not by works 
of righteousness which we have done, but according to his mercy he 
saved us, by the washing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost; 
which he shed on us abundantly through Jesus Christ our Saviour; that 
being justified by his grace, we should be made heirs.”’—Tit. iii. 3, et seq.* 

All Scripture testifies to the same truth, that adoption properly so 
called had no existence, save in the contemplation of Deity, anterior to 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ, and the outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
by him. And consequently Calvin’s assertion, that ‘‘ adoption preceded 
the testimony of adoption given by the Holy Spirit,” is not scripturally 
correct. Sonship, indeed, did; and of that, the sending of the Spirit of 
his Son into their hearts was at once the evidence and the seal. And 
indeed the testimony of the Apostle in this place (accepting even Cal- 
vin’s own interpretation of it) amounts to no more than this—‘‘ because 
ye are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your hearts, 
crying Abba, Father,”—an evidence, not of pre-existing adoption, but of 
pre-existing sonship. . _ 

> To rvedpa 708 viod avrod, ‘ the Spirit of his Son.’ Itis the uniform 
practice of commentators, ancient and modern, to assume that ro rvedua 
Tov viov avrod designates clearly and exclusively the third person of the 
blessed Trinity, and many arguments for the distinct personality of the 
Holy Ghost have been founded upon this assumption. Notwithstand- 
ing the venerable nature of the authority, I hope I may be permitted, 
without incurring the imputation of presumption, to suggest that the 
phrase may be susceptible ofa different interpretation without violating 
any sound canon of Scripture. 

Whether oz: be understood causally or demonstratively, itis upon all 
hands agreed that the reception of the Spirit in question is here adduced 
in proof of existing sonship. Now whether, I ask, is the proof of exist- 
ing sonship more directly and effectively sustained by pointing to the 
presence of the Holy Ghost within us, in hss distinct and several per- 
sonality, or to the existence of a filial nature, which God hath graciously 
implanted in ourselves ? I should answer unhesitatingly—the lat- 
ter. But, after all, is it the voice of the Holy Ghost which is heard 


* It is observable that in this passage, as well as throughout the entire of the 
Epistle to the Galatians, the Apostle uses “the washing of regeneration and renewing 
of the Holy Ghost,’’ and the “‘ being justified by his grace,” as expressions of similar 
intent, the former being, as it seems, effective of the latter.—See also 1 Cor. vi. 11; 
1 Tim. iii. 16. 
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within, exclaiming, ‘‘ Abba, Father ;”’ or is it not the outpouring of the 
regenerated sprit, which, from the seat of spiritual life, addresses its 
heavenly Father in accents of confidence and love? We are referred to 
the eighth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, verse 9, as furnishing 
incontestible evidence of the assumed identity, where rveua Ocod and 
wvedua Xptotod are, a8 We are informed, used interchangeably. But let 
us examine that passage attentively, and see whether the position so 
confidently laid down is as satisfactorily sustained. 

The indwelling of 76 zvedpua Ocod is in that passage referred to by 
the Apostle as proof that we are éy wvevpmate, or, in other words, ‘in a 
state of regeneration’—‘‘ If the Sperst of God dwelleth in you, ye are not 
tn the flesh, but in the spirit.’ And so far there can be no question, 
that by ‘the Spirit of God’ is to .be understood the third person of the 
blessed Trinity. But it is immediately subjoined that ‘if any man 
have not the Spirtt of Chrest, he is none of His.’”? Who will venture to 
affirm that these are unquestionably convertible terms? or, in other 
words, that ‘the Spirit of God’ and ‘the Spirit of Christ’ (equivalent to 
‘the Spirit of His Son’) are necessarily identical? What, ifit be alleged 
that it is not the Spirit of God in his distinct individuality which is 
here denominated ‘‘the Spint of Christ,” but (as indeed the words 
themselves indicate) ‘the sndwelling Spirit of God,’ that is, the Holy 
Ghost in intimate and indissoluble alliance with the human spirit, 
abiding within, not as a visitor, but as a resident—a complex nature, 
neither simply divine nor simply human, but a union of the two natures, 
such as constitutes God’s children ‘a new creation’—‘ inheritors of 
Deity’—‘ partakers of the divine nature’—‘ one spirit with the Lord’ ? 
Can any one deny that such a privilege appertains to the adopted family 
in Christ? And if it does, what prohibits that it should be recognised 
and expressed in the phrases under consideration—*“ the Spirit of Christ’’ 
and ‘the Spirit of His (i.e. God’s) Son” ? 

But, farther, we find the same spirit, a few verses forward, designated 
‘the Spirit of adoption, whereby (wherein) we cry, Abba, Father,” Rom. 
viii. 15. Whatever be the nature of this spirit, it is unquestionably the 
same spirit which in the Epistle before us is described as “the Spirit of 
his Son, crying Abba, Father.” But what spirit, again I ask, is it? It 
is pointedly contrasted with ‘the spirit of bondage:’ ‘‘ye have not re- 
ceived the spirit of bondage again to fear, but ye have received the Sperst 
of adoption, whereby (wherein) we cry, Abba, Father.’’ Have we not reason 
to apprehend that these two expressions indicate two distinct and opposite 
conditions of the human spirit—the one while in bondage under the do- 
minion of sin, and Satan, and the law, sensibly obnoxious to condemna- 
tion, and by reason thereof maintained in a state of perpetual disquietude 
and alarm; the other while translated by the bestowal of the Holy 
Ghost from the bondage of the natural estate into the liberty of an 
adopted son, and consequently exulting in the new-born privilege of love 
and devotedness to its heavenly Father? And if such be its meaning 
there, what is to hinder its representing ‘ the renovated spirit’ in the pas- 
sage under consideration ? 
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But a further testimony awaits us. In Rom. viii. 15, the Apostle had 
referred to “‘the Spirit of adoption, whereby (wherein) we ery, Abba, Fa- 
ther,” precisely as he has done here, in evidence of our being ‘‘ the sons of 
God.” But anticipating, apparently, the objection that the testimony 
of the spirit that 1s within us to our adopted sonship, evinced by the 
cry, ‘‘Abba, Father,’’ might not, from the fallible nature of the witness, 
be admitted as reliable evidence as to the fact affirmed, the Apostle estab- 
lishes the unimpeachable character of the testimony, by the declara- 
tion that it is not, as it might seem to us, the fallible testimony of man’s 
spirit that we have to vely upon in such a case, but the joint testimony 
with it of the Spirit of God. ‘The Spirit itself cotestifieth with our 
sprit that we are the children of God.’’ So that the spirit of sonship, 
as enunciated in the cry, ‘“‘ Abba, Father,” is the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit and of our spirit conjowntly, which therefore conjointly constitute 
what is here denominated “the Spirit of adoption.”” ‘The Spirit of 
adoption” then, which, from the nature of the act attributed to it, is 
identical with ‘‘ the spirit of His Son,’”’ may be none other, we conclude, 
than ‘the Spirit of God in eternal fellowslap with our spirit ; or, in other 
words, ‘ S regenerated human spirct.’ (For more upon this subject, see 
verse 19 °. 

° *ABBa o ratnp, ‘Abba, the Father.’ Manifold are the conjectures 
which have been offered as to the ground of association of these terms. 
‘““°Q watap, the Greek explanation of the Aramaic *ABBa”’ (Beza, Al- 
ford); ‘‘ An antimation that calling upon God is common to all nations 
and languages, Hebreeum verbum ad Judsos, Grecum ad gentes ... . 
pertinet” (Aug., Calvin); ‘‘ The solemnes formula of the early Christian 
prayers” (Ellicott). But it is plain that none of these explanations go 
to the root of the matter ; for none of them account for the formula as it 
is used by our blessed Lord himself (Mark, xiv. 36), and no solution 
can be accepted as satifactory that does not reach that case. That o 
sratnp 18 no explanation of the Aramaic “ASfa in the passage in St. 
Mark’s Gospel, may be confidently asserted; for though many such ex- 
planations are interspersed throughout the New Testament Scriptures, 
they are invariably introduced in a different form, 6 dors pePcppnvevo- 
pevoy, or the like (see Matt. 1.23; Mark, v. 41; xv. 22; Acts, iv. 36), 
so that we are constrained to look out for another and more competent 
explanation. 

It seems not unreasonable to apprehend that, in accordance with the 
strict use of the cases (vocative and nominative), the former alone is to 
be regarded as ‘ invocation,’ the latter as ‘ designation’—the former as 
the affectionate recognition, on the part of Jesus Christ, of the eternal 
and immutable relationship subsisting between him and the Father; the 
latter, as the designation of the character in which He presently addresses 
Him. Had the expression occurred, ‘ABBa 6 xrso7ns, we should instinc- 
tively have apprehended that, though approaching God as father, 1t was 
nevertheless not in His paternal but in His creative relationship that the 
request was made to him. As if a king’s son were to address his sire in 
these terms, ratep o Baot\evs, we would be at no loss to perceive that 
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the first was but the simple expression of the relationship in which they 
stood one towards the other, as father and son, while it was to his regal 
bounty or clemency that the appeal was made. 

So likewise in our Saviour’s address to God, ’ABBa o zatHp, we un- 
derstand that in assuming manhood the original relationship was not dis- 
solved, He being the eternal Son of an eternal Father ; nevertheless, that 
it was not in that, but in the covenant relationship in which He stands 
towards His church (of which Jesus Christ was the representative and 
head—‘‘ I will be his father, and he shall be my son,’’ 2 Sam. vii. 14)— 
that the approach was made unto him. In recognition ofthe same cove- 
nant relationship it was that our blessed Lord instructed his disciples 
when they prayed to say, ‘“‘ Our Father, which art in heaven,” the com- 
mon Father of the collective body in Christ. And when St. Paul would 
invoke the choicest blessings upon his Ephesian converts, he bows 
the knee (as he informs them) “unto the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” intimating thereby that it was in virtue of that covenant rela- 
tionship subsisting between God and his Son Jesus Christ (including 
therein all who are incorporated with Him), that the request was either 
preferred or granted. When, therefore, the soul, through the origina- 
tion of the Spirit of adoption, is admitted into mystic fellowship with 
Christ, then, and not till then, is it entitled to approach God in the as- 
sured and familiar attitude indicated in these terms, ’ABBa o raryp. 
Such is the idea that presents itself to my mind ; however, upon this mys- 
terious subject I desire to be understood to speak with diffidence and 
reserve. 

We have already seen that ‘the Spirit of adoption,’ ‘the Spirit of His 
(i.e. God’s) son,’ ‘ the Spirit of Christ,’ are all used to designate the same 
subject, (—possibly, ‘the regenerated human spirit’); we are now to in- 
quire, what is the state of experience intimated in these terms, —‘‘ crying, 
Abba, Father. ’’ Are we to understand thereby, ‘a filial disposition towards 
God, evincing itself in a general love and admiration of His authority, 
and a dutiful obedience and submission to His holy will, such as cha- 
racterizes the great body of those who, in the estimation of the church, 
are regarded as sincere believers’ ? or are we to take them to signify such 
a sensible and undoubting acquaintance with the fact of relationship to 
God as falls to the lot of comparatively but few? The purpose for which 
it is introduced by the Apostle—as evedence of existing sonship, and its 
association with ‘the testimony of the Spirit’ in the corresponding pas- 
sage in the eighth of Romans, would strongly incline to the latter opi- 
nion; and then the question arises, is it to be inferred from the language 
of this passage that no person is to be accounted a child of God who has 
not an undoubting acquaintance with, or, as it is commonly called, a 
full assurance of, the fact of his sonship ? 

Such appears to have been the opinion of Calvin. In commenting 
upon these words he writes: —‘‘ Let it be observed that Paul ascribes 
this invariably to all Christians; for where this pledge of the Divine 
love towards us is wanting, there is assuredly no faith.” And again, 
referring to the opposition which this doctrine meets with in the world, 
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he expresses himself thus:—‘‘It is the more necessary to fix in our 
minds this doctrine of Paul, that no man is a Christian who has not 
learned by the teaching of the Holy Ghost to call God his Father.’’— 
Cavin, in loco. But if this be a correct reading of God’s holy word, 
and if it go the length ascribed to it above, which we have every reason 
to think that 1t does, then are the Lord’s people but a little flock in- 
deed, for few there are amongst them who are blessed with so high and 
happy a privilege. 

But such an exposition is not necessary to the establishment of the 
Apostle’s argument in this place: that any persons in the Galatian 
church should have been so favoured, was sufficient to attest that the 
time of adoption had arrived, and that the Spirit of adoption had mani- 
fested itself in the church. At the same time it is probable that the pri- 
vilege in question (in common with the other sensible demonstrations of 
the Spirit) was much more extensively diffused in the early day than 
now, being peculiarly adapted to the exigency of the infant church in 
the many and sore trials to which it was exposed; even as in our own 
times it seems, principally, reserved for the support and consolation of the 
saints in their last mortal conflict, or while in cells and dungeons they 
are wearing out a miserable existence ‘‘ for the word of God, and for 
the testimony of Jesus Christ.”’ 

But that such an experience is indispensable to salvation appears to 
be wholly at variance with the general testimony of Scripture. The 
truth inculcated in the Bible uniformly is, that farth alone saves— 
“he that belveveth shall be saved,” and ‘“‘he that belceveth not shall be 
damned :’’ yet how many are there who give unquestionable evidence of a 
sincere, scriptural, faith, who have never attained to this blessed stage of 
Christian experience—persons who are really and deeply interested in 
the things of God; have a spiritual perception of the exceeding sinful- 
ness of sin, and their own vileness by reason of it; a clear apprehension 
of the suitableness of Christ as a Redeemer, to deliver them from the 
claims of the law; who look to Him, cleave to Him, trust in Him, hope 
in Him, for His sake have made a willing surrender of everything which 
constitutes the world’s happiness and the world’s good, and, if such a sa- 
crifice were required at their hands, are ready to lay down their lives 
themselves in attestation of the truth they love; who, nevertheless, for 
lack of the inward testimony of which we speak, are going mourning all 
the day long, like the Jews in the land of their captivity, when they sat 
down by the waters of Babylon hanging their harps upon the willow- 
trees, unable ‘‘ to sing the Lord’s song in a strange land” ! 

All those passages, again, which speak of ‘a day of small things,’ of 
‘babes in Christ,’ of ‘growth in grace and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ’—those, again, which distribute the Lord’s 
people upon a graduated scale of spiritual advancement, ‘little children, 
young men, fathers’—all these go directly to prove that ‘sonship’ is a 
grace altogether distinct from ‘assurance ;’ that many are partakers of 
the one who, at least for the time being, have no experience of the 
other; as indeed St. John plainly intimates, when he informs his little 
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children (1 John, v. 13), ‘these things have I written unto you that 
belteve on the name of the Son of God, that ye may know that ye have 
eternal life’’—a grace, consequently, which does not necessarily accom- 
pany salvation. ° 

Sonship is one thing, the knowledge of it another. Without it, in- 
deed, no man can be justified, sanctified, or have eternal life abiding in 
him: ‘If any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His;” but 
to “‘cry, Abba, Father” (at least in the impressive sense here attributed 
to it), is a privilege conferred upon few. The one is necessarily connected 
with salvation, the other is not; though with much of the comfort and 
fruitfulness of God’s children it, unquestionably, is. When the Spirit tes- 
tifies to the work of grace within, there is ‘‘joy unspeakable and full of 
glory ;” there is holy boldness and confidence in our approaches to the 
mercy-seat; there is strength and freedom in the discharge of all our 
duties—prelibations of that eternal happiness which awaits us upon the 
heavenly shore, where we ‘‘ shall see face to face,”’ and ‘‘shall know even 
as also we are known’”’—a bliss which is unalterably ours, of which not all 
the powers of earth or hell can despoil us, for the testimony of the Spirit of 
adoption 1s an tnfallble testimony. Men, indeed, may make a boast of 
assurance which they never feel, or they may go the length even of de- 
ceiving their ownselves, flattering themselves that they are His, while 
in deed and in truth they neither know God nor keep his command- 
ments, and, falling away from grace, bring religion and the truth of the © 
gospel into disrepute. But our delinquencies or our delusions cannot 
vitiate the force of the Apostle’s reasoning, who is treating of things as 
they are, and not as they are not. The testimony of the Spirit of adop- 
tion can never deceive us; for it is not, as we have just seen, the testi- 
timony of erring man, but the irrefragable testimony of God. ‘The 
Spirit cotestifieth with our spirit that we are the children of God;” and if 
any man hath not this testimony, it is his duty earnestly to seek it, for 
unquestionably it is one of those ‘‘spiritual blessings” which God bestows 
upon his adopted family in Christ. 

VERSE 7.—* "Oore, ‘so then’—consequence from the preceding state- 
ment, ‘so then, these things being so, it follows.’ The statement in the 
preceding verse had been to the effect, that the presence of the Spirit of 
adoption in the church, crying, ‘ Abba, Father,’ was a proof of sonship, 
consequently it follows, ‘‘that ye are no more a servant, but a son.” 
The transition in this place from the plural to the singular number is 
worthy of observation. It is generally attributed to a desire to make 
the address more personal and cogent, many examples of which in the 
writings of St. Paul are adduced by Ellicott (such as Rom. xi. 17; 
xii. 20; xiii. 4; 1 Cor. iv. 7, &c.). Meyer, indeed, considers that ‘this 
individualization has been gradually proceeding from verse 5— drokaBw-. 
pev—éore—ec,”—AtForD. Thatsuch a grammatical graduation does in- 
deed appear upon the face of the Scripture is unquestionable, yet I can dis- 
cover no trace of a purposed individualization; nor, if such there were, 
could I account for its hasty abandonment in the following verses, where 
the address becomes certainly not less personal and cogent. I rather 
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take it to be a return to the general form of instruction adopted in the 
early part of this chapter (see verses 1 and 2), in which éodXos, vies, 
xAnpovopos are to be received as abstract terms, denoting ‘ state or con- 
dition,’ irrespective of any idea of personality—‘ God having sent forth 
the Spirit of His Son into your hearts, then is your condition changed ; 
it isno longer that ofa servant (verse 1), but ofa son; and ifa son, then 
an heir of God, through Christ.’—See ch. iii. 29. 

> Odxers, ‘no longer.’ Antecedently to their adoption in Christ, the 
Gentile world, as well as the Jews, were in bondage (éedovdwpevor, 
ver. 3), not indeed to Jehovah, the only true God, but to ‘‘ those who 
by nature were no gods;” both alike, however, under one common de- 
nomination, ‘‘the elements of the world.’”’ But now that they had at- 
tained unto the dignity of sonship, that bondage was dissolved—‘ ye are 
no longer in the condition of a servant, but of a son.’ 

© Ki dé vios, ai xAnpovopos, ‘ and if a son, also an heir.’ No allu- 
sion I am persuaded is intended in these words to any human institu- 
tion whatsoever, Roman, Greek, or Hebrew (Ellicott ¢ contra), but a 
simple announcement founded upon the circumstances of the case—‘ If 
a son of God, as evidenced by the Spirit of adoption, then an heir of the 
promised inheritance in Christ.’ Any reference to the laws of succes- 
sion in different countries being absolutely out of place—‘ if a son, then 
an heir,’ not merely de jure, of some expected inheritance, but de facto, 
and in presenti, of the inheritance promised in Christ—‘ If a son, also 
an heir, and heir as being a son.’ A similar argument is presented at 
chap. iii. 26, e¢ seg.—‘ Ye are all sons of God by the faith which is on 
Christ (locus standi, as we have before seen). For as many of you as 
have been baptized into Christ have put on Christ; and if ye are Christ’s 
(that is, ‘members of Christ’), then are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs of 
the promised blessing’—an inheritance to be enjoyed, not only in futu- 
rity, but now. 
. 4 KAnpovopos Oeod, ‘an heir of God,’ gen. objecti. We have reason 

to apprehend that here, as also in the corresponding passage, Rom. 

viii. 17, @eod represents the inheritance with which, as God’s adopted 
children in Christ, we are presently endowed—‘ God.’ In the Epistle 
to the Ephesians (chap. i. 11) we read—‘‘In whom also we have ob- 
tained an inheritance ;”’ where but little argument is required to show 
that the antecedent to ‘ whom’ is not, as is generally supposed, Christ, 
but God. We have therefore an inheritance in God, a statement which 
is confirmed in the sequel (verses 13, 14)—‘‘ Ye were sealed with that Holy 
Spirit of promise which is the earnest of our inheritance until the re- 
demption of the purchased possession” —where, upon the acknowledged 
principle that ‘an earnest’ and that of which it is an earnest are an hind 
the same, the inheritance of which the Holy Ghost is an earnest must 
be—God. And the substance of the passage is this—that ‘ having been 
made partakers of the Divine nature’ now, a farther and more abundant 
measure shall be conferred upon us at that glorious era, the resurrection 
from the dead.’ 

A dim foreshadowing of this sublime truth may be discovered in the 
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Old Testament history, where the Levites, the tribe of the first-born, a 
holy priesthood, the type of the elect church, were allotted no inhe- 
ritance in Israel, upon the express plea that ‘‘ the Lord God of Israel 
was their inheritance, as he said unto them” (Joshua, xiii. 33). Nor 
was David probably incognizant of his privilege, when in the spirit of 
prophecy he exclaimed—‘‘ The Lord is the portion of mine inheritance 
and of my cup’ (Psalm xvi. 5). But however dimly it may be shadowed 
forth in the Old Testament, there is no obscurity overhanging it in the 
New. In the Epistle before us we are plainly informed that the bless- 
ing promised to Abraham was no other than the Holy Spirit (chap. iii. 
14), which is accordingly styled ‘‘ the inheritance” (ch. iii. 18). And 
admitting this to be the case, there can be no difficulty in entertaining 
the conclusion that ‘an inheritor of the Holy Ghost’ is equivalent to ‘an 
heir of God.’ 

° Aid Xpeorod, ‘ through Christ.’ Hence we learn that the inheri- 
tance above mentioned is attainable only ¢hrough Christ—not merely 
through the intervention of, but through communion with, Christ. In 
the immutable purpose of God, before the foundations of the world 
were laid, He predestinated the church (ets véo@eccav) to the adoption of 
sons (the admission to the privilege of sonship), by Jesus Christ, to him- 
self, Eph. 1.5. Pursuant to that purpose, He communicated the gra- 
cious tidings to Abraham in these words :—‘“‘ Jn thy seed shall all nations 
be blessed ;’’? which have been abundantly proved throughout the entire 
of this Epistle to signify, ‘1 Chrest shall all nations receive the Holy 
Ghost.’ Accordingly, when the time for the fulfilment had arrived, the 
Apostle assures the Galatians that, ‘if ye be Christ’s (i.e. members 
of his body), then are ye Abraham’s seed, and hetrs according to pro- 
mise’—that is, in plain terms, “heirs of God (ésa Xpeorod), through 
Christ.” 

KAnpovonos Sa Oeod, the reading adopted by Ellicott and Alford 
in the stead of cAypovopos Oeod da Xprorov, the textus receptus, has 
but little apparently to recommend it; for independently of the fact, 
that the argument from authority is not very decidedly in its favour 
(see Bloomfield, ¢ oco), it is open to the serious objection, that it adopts 
an expression which is nowhere else to be met with in Scripture (for 
the inheritance is never represented as coming ta Qeov), to the dis- 
placement of one which is, substantially at least, of repeated occurrence, 
and most peculiarly apposite (if not indeed absolutely dispensable) to 
the development of the Apostle’s reasoning in this place. It is to be 
recollected that, to conduct the reader to the conclusion that we are 
heirs of God, or recipients of the Holy Spirit, only through Christ, is 
the main scope and intent of this portion of the Epistle. The Galatians 
had sought to become.A braham’s seed, and obtain the inheritance, through 
circumcssion and the works of the law. The Apostle assures them that 
it is only attainable through fatth, whereby they are made members of 
Christ, and heirs according to promise. Having conducted them so far 
in the preceding chapter (verse 29), he diverges from the direct course 
in the commencement of the present, to explain more fully the peda- 
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gogic character of the law, which he had glanced at but cursorily before, 
and the nature and intent of the obligation which it imposed upon its 
subjects until the period of their emancipation had arrived. But God 
having sent forth the Spirit of his Son into their hearts, the office of the 
law ceased, and they were no longer in the condition of a servant, but 
of a son ; and ifa son, then an ‘heir of God (the promised inheritance), 
through Christ’’—the very point from which he had diverged, and to 
which, according to his invariable usage, he now reverts, in order to 
resume the direct thread of his discourse. Any varta lectto which would 
have the effect of disturbing this arrangement should, upon that ground 
alone, be regarded with suspicion; but, when weighed against one which 
effectually sustains it, should be rejected unhesitatingly as light.* 

VERSE 8.—* ’ANAa tote, «x. 7. r, ‘but then,’ &c. Dr. Bloomfield 
incorrectly dates what he terms the ‘‘conversio sermonis,” or change of 
address to the Gentile portion of the church, from this verse; whereas, 
in point of fact it has taken place two verses farther back, where the 
Apostle himself has marked the transition by a change from the first 
person to the second—d)da adversative, and in the highest degree an- 
tithetical. There were manifestly two conditions present to the Apostle’s 
mind when writing this passage—the ‘then’ when ye were servants— 
the ‘now’ that ye are sons. ‘Zhen ye served ‘them who by nature 
are no gods,” through ignorance of the true God; but now ‘‘ that ye 
have known God,’’ how can ye return again to the base and beggarly 
elements of mundane worship? Zhen indeed there might have been 
some excuse for your folly, for ye did it ignorantly in unbelief; but. 
now it is inexcusable, being nothing short of apostasy from the living 
and true God.’ Such appears to be the force of the contrast introduced 

y adda. 

> Ode etdores, ‘not having known,’ and consequently ‘not knowing.’ 
Tt was no peculiarity of the Galatian church that, in their unconverted 
state, they knew not God; such ignorance was proverbial of the whole 
Gentile world—‘“ The Gentiles who knew not God.” Not but that 
there existed amongst the Gentile nations learned and philosophical indi- 
viduals, who employed their unrivalled talents in seeking and searching 
after God. Human nature had perhaps attained its culminating point 
of intellectual grandeur previous to our Lord’s appearing in the flesh. 
Greece and Italy had produced men never surpassed, and seldom equal- 


* Some little perplexity is apt to arise in the mind upon such expressions as 
these, “heirs of God,’ ‘‘joint heirs with Christ,’’ being applied to the children 
of promise, and the vrivilege to which they are entitled being styled an ‘‘in- 
heritance ;”’ but the solution of the difficulty will be found in the interpretation 
above offered, that the substance of the inheritance is God, the blessing promised to 
Abraham and his “seed ;” and that the application of the terms “heirs,” “‘inheri- 
tance,” originated in the mode whereby that blessing is to be attained, namely, as 
being the seed of him to whom the promise was made, a position attainable in Christ, 
the natural descendant of Abraham. The blessing, then, being to be attained by de- 
scent, is hence styled an “inheritance,” and they who attain it ‘‘heirs:” ‘‘if ye be 
Christ’s, then are ye Abraham's seed, and heirs according to the promise.” See verse 
29 of last chapter. 
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led, in the various departments of science and literature to which they 
devoted themselves; yet all their acquirements served only to point a 
moral, and to illustrate a truth, that ‘the world by wisdom knew not 
God,’’ nor ever could know Him. By the survey of the heavens above, 
and of the earth beneath their feet, and by the minute investigation of 
the multitudinous traces of the unseen Architect which surrounded them 
on every side, they might indeed, and they did, infer ‘‘ the eternal power 
and Godhead”’ of the Creator, so as to leave them without excuse for 
the dishonour done unto his name. But a God whose character was 
‘love’—the prevailing attribute of whose nature, mercy—whose most che- 
rished appellation was, ‘‘The Lord God, merciful and gracious, long- 
suffering, and abundant im goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thou- 
sunds, forgiving iniquity transgression and sin,’’ was to them an 
‘‘unknown God.”’ And unknown He will continue to be even in the 
blaze of gospel light, until that He ‘“‘ who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness shall shine in their hearts, to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God 1% the face of Jesus Christ.” 

© Tots uy Pvoe. over Oeots, ‘to those who are not by nature gods.’ 
Tots duce py) ovow Oeoss, the order, with some show of authority, 
adopted by recent editors, differs but immaterially from the textus recep- 
tus. The distinction advanced by Ellicott as a ground of preference, 
namely, that the text preferred conveys ‘‘an unconditional denial of 
their being gods at all,’’ whereas the ¢extus receptus implies that ‘the 
false gods were thought to be true gods, though not naturally so,” seems 
more apparent than real; the introduction of duce: involuntarily esta- 
blishing a contrast between ‘those who were by nature gods,’ and ‘ those 
who, though not naturally gods, were so regarded by men;’ to which latter 
class the parties before us are, by the negation, assigned. But even admit- 
ting the distinction to be a valid one, yet could it not afford any sufficient 
ground of preference; for unquestionably there were reputed—however 
erroneously reputed—deities amongst the heathen (see 1 Cor. viii. 5); 
and the recognition of that fact could not be objected as a fault, or a 
disparagement to the tertus recepius. Alford’s translation of the im- 
proved (?) text, ‘‘to gods which by nature exist not,’ is an admissible 
translation, and conveys somewhat more of an “ unconditional denial of 
their being gods at all,’’ than that adopted by Ellicott. 

But in my judgment both the reading and the rendering of the Au- 
thorized Version are altogether unexceptionable. A contrast is manifestly 
instituted between Jehovah, the self-existent Being, truly and essentially 
divine, and those imaginary deities which were the object of heathen 
worship, which, having no feature of divinity about them, ‘‘ were not by 
nature gods,”—‘* A true description (as M‘Knight observes) of the idols 
worshipped by the heathens; for either they had no existence, being 
mere creatures of the imagination, or, if any of them existed, they were 
dead men or evil spirits, or the luminaries of the heavens, deified by 
human folly; and, being destitute of divine perfections, they were utterly 
incapable of bestowing any blessing whatever on their worshippers.” — 
M‘Kyieut, 17 loco. 
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Such was the idolatry of the heathen world ; but idolatry of a more 
subtle character prevails amongst ourselves. The charge comes home 
with unabated force to every professing Christian who sets his affections 
upon any other object than God. Every unconverted man serves those 
‘‘ who are not by nature gods.” Much as he may ridicule and despise 
the misshapen deities of heathendom, or much as he may inveigh against 
and condemn the scarcely less revolting idolatry of Rome, he is himself 
an idolater at heart (and under aggravating circumstances), until by the 
grace of God he is brought to know Him, whom to know is life eter- 
nal, and “to count all things but loss, for the excellency of the know- 
ledge of Christ Jesus the Lord.”’ 

Verse 9.—* 'vovtes Oeov, ‘ having known God.’ Tcvwoxw coupled 
with Qeov, denotes here, as it does uniformly in the New Testament, 
not merely a formal, external acquaintance with the existence and at- 
tributes of deity, but an inward experimental knowledge of God, tnclud- 
tng admiration and lgve—such knowledge, in short, as accompanies sal- 
vation, according to the tenor of the declaration, ‘This is life eternal, 
to know thee (ta y:wwoxwoi oe), the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent,” John, xvii. 3. Nor is it necessary to under- 
stand the affirmation in this verse to extend to all professing members of 
the Galatian church—it is enough for the purpose of the Apostle that 
some amongst them should be so endowed, whilst the profession was 
general—no more than it was necessary, at verse 6, to suppose that the 
Spirit of adoption was poured forth indiscriminately upon all, and that 
they were all, consequently, sons. Some amongst them could cry from 
the bottom of their heart, ‘‘ Abba, Father,” sufficient to attest that the 
time of adoption had arrived, and that the gospel of the grace of God 
had reached even unto them, and was bringing forth fruit, as it did in 
all the world. . 

> Maddow dé yvwoOdrvres, ‘but rather having been known.’ The 
Apostle, having predicated of the Galatian church ‘‘ yvevtes cov,” im- 
mediately withdraws, as it were, the expression, and substitutes in its 
place yvwaOevres tro Geod, where the participle passive is evidently to 
be understood in the sense, of ‘ being made the objects of knowledge,’ 
that species of knowledge which exhibits itself in beneficence and love 
(see last note) ; a sense in which the verb occurs also in the Septuagint : 
‘“You have I known (tpas éyvwy) of all the families of the earth,” 
Amos, iti. 2—where God’s peculiar knowledge of the Jewish people is 
inexplicable upon any other theory, but that He had made them the ob- 
jects of his distinguishing favour and love. A similar use, apparently, 
of the word, is to be found in 1 Cor. viii. 3—‘‘If any man love God, 
the same is known (€yvwora) of him,” where the love of man to God 
seems to be attributed to the preventing love of God to man, according to 
the principle established by St. John—‘“‘ We love Him, because he first 
loved us,’’ 1 John, iv. 19. See also Rom. viii. 29—“‘Whom He did 
foreknow (zpoéyvw) He also did predestinate.”’* 


* “The knowledge of Christ is to be understood as including all the affections which 
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Such, also, appears to have been the impression of Calvin;—“ Paul 
reminds the Galatians, whence they had derived the knowledge of 
God. He affirms that they did not obtain it by their own exertions, 
by the acuteness or industry of their own minds, but because, when they 
were at the farthest possible remove from thinking of Him, God vistted 
them in has mercy. What is said of the Galatians may be extended to 
all, for in all are fulfilled the words of Isaiah, ‘I am sought by them 
that asked not for me, I am found by them that sought me not’ (Isai., 
Ixy. 1). The origin of our calling is the election of God, which pre- 
destinated us to life before we are born; on this depends our calling, 
our faith, our whole salvation.”—Catvin, tn loco.* 

It is to be observed, that the insertion of yvovves in the first instance, 
is not to be regarded as a lapsus plume, subsequently amended by the sub- 
stitution of yywoerres. But having selected the most suitable expres- 
sion (yvowres Geov) to describe the present condition of the Galatian 
church as he desired to present it, lest any misconception should arise 
as to the mode of its attainment, the Apostle immediately subjoins, by. 
way of substitution, ywwoGdvres tro Ocod, whereby the origination of 
the power is distinctly attributed to God, and not to man, the two 
phrases, however, conjointly conveying the full meaning which he de- 
signed to impart—the Christian’s love to God, dependent upon the pre- 
venting love of God to him. 

° ’"Emcotpedete wadey, ‘turn ye again.’ The ‘‘ weak and beggarly 
elements” contemplated in this passage are doubtless ‘ the institutions of 
the Mosaic law,’ similar in kind to those practised by the heathen world, 


ought to flow from it. In Scripture both His knowledge of His people and their 
knowledge of Him bears this pregnant sense. When He is said to Anow them, it is 
meant that He knows them as His; and His gracious favour and love towards them 
as His own are included in the meaning of the expression. And so, when they are 
said to know Him, it must be meant that they acknowledge and feel their relation to 
Him; and the feelings on their part which suit that relation are also intended to be 
conveyed in the phrase. And accordingly this is the language in which the Lord 
expresses the relation on both sides: ‘I am the good shepherd, and know my sheep, 
and am known of mine,’ John, x. 14. See, too, how this knowledge of Him is made 
the characteristic of believers, John, xvii. 3, 8, 25.’’—Bishop O’ Brien “ on the Nature 
and Effects of Faith,” note L., page 390, second edition. 

* In what point of view Ellicott regards the word (yywo@iyrec) it is not easy to 
discover : he tells us—‘“‘in the usual and regular meaning of the word in the New Test., 
‘known,’ ‘recognised,’’’ which he explains thus—“ before the time of their conver- 
sion, the Galatians were not known of God—had not become the objects of His divine 
knowledge; now they were known by Him, and endowed with spiritual gifts.” But 
how the Galatians were not ‘known by God’ before their conversion, except in the sense 
above attributed to it—‘ loved, and made the objects of His distinguishing favour,’ it 
is not easy to comprehend ; not in the sense ‘ approved of,’ or even ‘ wledged 
as His own’ which, besides that they are theologically objectionable, are expressly 
repudiated by himself. We are referred to 1 Cor. viii. 3, xiii. 12, as exhibiting the 
sense in which the Dean prefers to take it; but one of these passages is the same 
which I have already adduced as an instance of the highest acceptation of the term 
(—loved, and made the objects of His divine favour) ; and the other is incapable of any 
meaning that I can see, except the ordinary one, ‘to understand’ or attain to the 
knowledge of a truth. 
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hence designated, in common with them (ver. 3), ‘“‘rudiments of the 
world,” in embracing which, instead of the spiritual services to which 
they were called, the Galatians might with truth be said ‘to return again 
to weak and beggarly elements.’ 

4 *AcOevi kat mrwxa ototxeta— doOev7 as having no power.to jus- 
tify or promote salvation—rTwya as having no such dowry of spiritual 
gifts and blessings. Compare Heb. viii. 18.’”’—Etticort. 

¢ Ildduw dvwOev, ‘again anew.’ M‘Knight, to avoid redundancy, 
translates dvw0ev—‘‘ from the first;’’ representing ‘‘the Galatians as 
attached ever since their conversion to their formal carnal worship.” 
But such an explanation ill accords with the expressed astonishment of 
the Apostle (ch. i. 6); with the favourable reception given to himself and 
his doctrine adverted to in verse 15 of this chapter; and indeed with 
the distinct avowal, ‘‘ ye did run well, who did hinder you ?” ch. v. 7; 
_all which clearly establish the fact, that no such hankering after ritual 
observances existed amongst them from the beginning. 

Ellicott (and with him, apparently, Alford—“ afresh” ) regards wradov 
and dyw@ev as ‘‘ expressive of two distinct ideas—relapse to bondage, and 
recommencement of its principles. The Galatians had been slaves to the 
orotxeca in the form of heathenism; now they were desirous to enslave 
themselves again to the crovyeta, and to commence them anew in the 
form of Judaism.’’—Ezurcorr. But if racy and dvwGev are to be re- 
garded as expressive of two distinct ideas, I should be inclined to take 
dvw@ev in the sense—‘ from above,’ that is ‘ from a higher position’ than 
that to which they desired again to return. In tracing the development 
of the great scheme of redemption, we find a gradual progress from 
beneath upwards—from things sensible and earthly, to things spiritual 
and heavenly. The ‘ ministration of the Spirit’? was an infinitely more 
advanced and spiritual system than that which preceded it, which is 
said to have ‘‘ had no glory in this respect, by reason of the glory which 
excelleth.”” The resumption of ‘‘the weak and beggarly elements” in 
the guise of Judaism, would be a manifest descent from the high and 
privileged position of the adopted heir, a descent which may not impro- 
bably be intimated and described in the use of the word dywOev. But, 
as we find the same combination of terms employed (Wisdom, xix. 6, 
LXX.), where no separate or distinct ideas can be attributed to them, I 
feel bound to regard them as a familiar idiomatic expression, the latter 
word being used to strengthen and intensify the former. 

* Aovd eves OeXere, ‘ ye desire to serve,’ or ‘to bein bondage.’ Oddw 
may possibly in this connexion denote ‘to will,’ or ‘ to choose,’ and not, 
as it is usually translated, ‘to wish,’ or ‘to desire,’ the object to which 
it refers being matter of ‘present engagement’ (ye observe days and 
months), rather than of ‘ prospective desideration.’ But, the secession 
from gospel liberty being as yet incomplete, it is safer perhaps to adhere 
to the ordinary interpretation, ‘‘ ye desire to serve.” 

VERSE 10.—* IlapatnpetoGe, ‘ ye studiously observe.’ ‘‘ The primary 
use of zapa in this verb is apparently local, and by implication intensive, 
sctl., ‘standing close by the side for the purpose of more effectually ob- 
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serving.”—Etticott. Verification of the statement in the preceding 
clause, ‘ye are desirous to return again to the weak and beggarly ele- 
ments; witness your scrupulous observance of days, and months, and 
seasons and years.’ | 

> *Hucpas cai phvas, x. t . That this affirmation is to be limited to 
Jewish feasts and holidays, the whole tenor of the Apostle’s argument 
seems distinctly to show. There is no intimation expressed or implied 
of any tendency on the part of the Galatian church to relapse to the 
observance of heathen rites or ordinances properly so called; much less 
is there reference to the Sabbath, or Christian festivals, of which we read 
nothing in this connexion, which only applies to the observances of the 
Jewish law, with a superstitious assumption of which the Galatians 
are distinctly charged, and which act of inconsideration it is that has 
given occasion to the present remonstrance. M‘Knight’s account of 
these terms, in the absence of any certain knowledge upon the subject 
may perhaps be deemed sufficiently precise :—‘‘ By days the Apostle 
means the Jewish weekly Sabbaths, fasts, &c., by moons their new 
moons, by seasons their annual festivals, and by years, their sabbatical 
years and jubilees.’’ Alford indeed states his belief that ‘‘ each of these 
words is not minutely to be pressed, but all taken together as a rhetorical 
description of those who observed times and seasons.” But to urge (as 
he does) a presumed “ rhetorical description,”’ conceived in terms cha- 
racteristically Jewish, and introduced into a context wholly conversant 
with Jewish rites and ceremonies with a return to which, alone, the Ga- 
latians were charged, as an argument against ‘‘any and every theory of 
@ Christian Sabbath,” is as illogical in reasoning, as it is unsound and 
pernicious in doctrine. 

VERSE 11.—* PoBovpat imas, ‘T am afraid of you’—dpas the ordinary 
objective case—Gofodpmae, middle voice, ‘I am afraid of you for my- 
self,’ or, ‘I fear for myself, on account of you’—definite, independent 
statement explained by the following words. 

> Myrws etxq, x. t. d., ‘lest haply I have expended upon you labour 
in vain’—explanatory clause; denoting the nature and extent of the 
apprehension. Mryws with the indicative after verbs of fearing presents 
the object as though the writer was apprehensive that it had actually 
taken place (see Winer, Gr., § lvi. 2, b.); eds in its local signification, 
denoting the object towards which, and subsequently upon which, the 
labour had been expended. ‘‘ The Apostle’s labour was directed ¢o the 
Galatians; actually reached them, and so had passed on to them.’’—Ex- 
ticott. The apprehension expressed in this clause may appear at first 
sight but insufficiently accounted for by the incitement alleged (ver. 10). 
But a little reflection will suffice to show, that no censure could be too 
grave, or no amount of apprehension exaggerated, under the circum- 
stances which had occurred. The leaning of the Galatian mind was, to 
substitute the merit of superstitious observances for the free salvation of 
the gospel, to put holy things in the place of Christ, and to expect final 
justification as the result of their own voluntary services and will-worship, 
in preference to, and consequently, to the dereliction of, the blood-stained 
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obedience of God’s beloved Son: such error as this might well excite the 
apprehension that labour had been bestowed on them in vain. 

VensE 12,—We now enter upon a fresh.topic, which is carried on 
through eight successive verses to verse 20, inclusive. In the first section 
of this chapter, the Apostle had given a more detailed account than in his 
direct argument (chapter ii.) he had been enabled to do, of the psedagogic 
character of the law, and the restraint which it imposed upon its sub- 
jects antecedently to their adoption in Christ. He next showed that, 
the Spirit having come, they were delivered from the thraldom of the 
law into the liberty of the adopted heir, intimating at the same time 
the danger they should incur, if, after the exalted privileges which they 
enjoyed they should again relapse into the ‘“‘ weak and beggarly ele- 
ments” from which they had been so happily delivered. 

In a distinct paragraph, he now addresses himself to their affections, 
in order to recover the authority in the church which through the ma- 
chinations of the false teachers he had lost. It is quite manifest from 
the allusions in verses 16 and 17 that, through the artifice of designing 
and self-seeking men, the honesty and plain dealing of the Apostle had 
been misconstrued in the Galatian church into an indication of hostility 
and aversion. ‘‘ Am I therefore become your enemy (he exclaims), be- 
cause I tell you the truth?’ To remove all such impressions, and re- 
establish himself in their good graces, he reminds them in the section 
before us of some affecting incidents in their early intercourse which 
could never be effaced from his memory, and demands a reciprocity of 
feeling upon their part, concluding one of the most pathetic appeals to 
be met with in Holy Scripture, with an expressed desire that ‘he were 
even now present amongst them, and could change his tone towards 
them, for indeed he was in great doubt and: anxiety concerning them.’ 

* TcveoOe we éyw. Considerable diversity of opinion has prevailed 
from the earliest period as to the precise meaning intended to be con- 
veyed in these words. Three principal interpretations appear to have 
suggested themselves, two of them but slightly differing from one ano- 
ther, but both of them materially differing from the third. The first, 
which is that propounded by the most ancient commentators, proceeding 
upon the assumption of the Judarstic character of the des, explains the 
meaning of the expression thus : “become ye free from Judaism as I am, 
for I was once as ye now are.’ To which “‘ Meyer properly objects that 
uv, which would in this case have to be supplied, must have been 
expressed, as being emphatic.’’—ALFoRD. 

A second, and not very dissimilar interpretation, being that adopted 
by most modern commentators (Ellicott and Alford included) proceeding 
upon the recognition of the Gentsle character of the duets, represents the 
force of the exhortation to be this: ‘‘ become ye free from Judaism like 
me ; for I, though a native Jew, am become (and am) a Gentile like 
you. *__Fxzrcorr. But unquestionably, to give full expression to this 
sentiment, #o6e would be as requisite in connexion with ies, as in the 
other instance #7» with éyw; for in the condition in which they now stood 
St. Paul could have no possible assimilation with them. Nor will it be 
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an answer to this objection to say that, though infected with the errors 
of Judaism, they were nevertheless Gentiles by berth; for it is not in 
their ethnical, but their religsous aspect, as free from the Mosaic yoke, 
that St. Paul could compare himself with them at all. In any other 
point of view there could be no sense in the declaration, ‘‘I, though a 
native Jew am become @ Genétle like you.” 

The third, which originated with the early school of modern exposi- 
tors (Luther, Beza, Calvin, Bengel, al.), exhibits the meaning of the 
Apostle in these words—‘ love me as (since) I love you,’ or ‘ reciprocate 
the feeling of affection which I bear towards you ;’ an idiomatic usage 
which is fully sustained by scriptural example. When Ahab, king of 
Israel, inquired of Jehoshaphat, king of Judah (2 Chron. xviii. 3), ‘* Wilt 
thou go with me to Ramoth-Gilead ?”’ he expressed his full and hearty 
concurrence in the following terms: ‘‘ ws éyw odtw nai ov’? ‘T am as 
thou art,’ that is, ‘we are of one heart and one mind upon the subject.’ 
Ellicott objects to this construction ‘as certainly not in harmony with 
the use of yveo@c, and still less with the context, where apprehension 
(PoBodpar twas) rather than Jove is at present uppermost in the Apostle’s 
thoughts.’ In what the alleged incongruity as regards y:veq0e consists, 
I profess myself at a loss to discover—‘ become ye kindly affectioned to 
me, because I have become (and am) kindly affectioned to you,’ would 
seem a very natural, intelligible, and under existing circumstances per- 
tinent, address to the Galatians; and how yveo@e is less capable of this 
usage when applied to the affections, than it is when applied (as the 
Dean himself understands it) to the religious persuasion of a party, I am 
unable, I repeat, to explain. 

As to the second objection, ‘ the want of harmony with the context, 
where apprehension, not love, is the prevailing idea in the Apostle’s mind,’ 
it originates in atotal misconception of the passage, overlooking the impor- 
tant fact that a complete change of subject has taken place subsequently 
to the preceding section, where apprehension is the feeling predominant 
in the Apostle’s mind ; and that the clause before us 1s introduced for the 
express purpose of conciliating the Galatian church by the assurance 
that his conduct towards them was influenced by no feeling whatsoever 
but that of the tenderest solicitude and regard, a communication. with 
which ‘be ye kindly disposed towards me, for I am so towards you,’ is 
in strict and natural accord. It seems to me, that no sustainable objec- 
tion can be raised to this construction. The cleuse in question ia locally 
united with a series of expressions in which every trace of reprehension 
is studiously laid aside, and with which it is in perfect harmony and 
good keeping, whereas in the antagonistic versions the reprehensive 
strain is still supposed to be continued ; and to give effect to the exposi- 
tion, an addition is required to the text (suv or 400 as the case may 
be), which materially affects the sense—an alteration which no sound 
exposition can need, or no reasonable expositor demand. 

b ’AdeApoi, Séouas dusy, ‘ brethren, I beseech you,’ —form of entreaty 
in connexion with the preceding clause in which the substance of the 
prayer is contained. In composition such a form ordinarily stands at 

2F 
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the commencement of a sentence; but under the influence of excited 
feeling or strong emotion a writer is not unfrequently hurried away to 
give expression to that which is of the substance first, leaving that which 
is of form to the last. Chrysostom and all the ancient commentators, 
following the ordinary usage of composition, unite these words with the 
succeeding context, but evidently they are mistaken ; for there is no sub- 
ject of supplication contained in the words which follow, whereas there 
is a perfectly intelligible one, and most apposite to the Apostle’s purpose, 
in those which precede. Ellicott remarks that ‘‘ this passage is curious, 
as one in which the best ancient and the best modern interpreters are, 
as happens but very rarely, 1 in direct opposition to each other. 

© Obdev pe Hdtcyoa7e, ‘ye in no wise injured me.’ No small discus- 
sion has arisen upon this clause also, as to the intent, and consequently 
as to the mode, of its introduction here. Calvin, followed by Bloomfield 
and others, explains it thus :—‘‘ This is intended to remove the suspicion 
which might have rendered his former reproofs more disagreeable. . . . 
So far as respects myself, I have no cause to complain of you. It is not 
on mine own account, nor from any hostility to you, that I feel warmly ; 
and therefore, if I use strong language, it must arise from some other 
cause than hatred or anger.’’—Catvin. But though the sense thus at- 
tributed to them is not exceptionable in itself, and is even in a measure 
appropriate, yet from the position which the words occupy in the sen- 
tence, they seem to be connected much more naturally and effectively 
with what follows than with that which precedes. Indeed, I am of 
opinion that the introduction of a new subject in the antecedent clause 
effectually severs them from any connexion with ‘the reprehension’ in 
the preceding verse, that they should be regarded as a defence or an 
extenuation of it. 

Ellicott’s notion, that it is an allusion to their past behaviour, as a 
reason and motive why they should now accede to the entreaty just 
urged—“ ye did not injure me formerly, do not injure me now by refusing 
to act as I beseech you to act’’—appears to me to be puerile and impro- 
bable, and to comport very indifferently with the context which follows. 
Upon what he represents as “ the usual interpretation, ‘ there i is nothing 
personal between us’ (dqriv Ore od puicovs ovee €xOpas qv 7a eipnucva, 
Chrys.),”’ his criticism is just; it is ‘‘ both exegetically untenable, and 
grammatically precarious, as implying in 7éecyoare either the force of a 
present or & perfect.” And as to ‘the interpretation reproduced by 
Rettig., ‘ ye have not injured me, but Christ (nihil me privatim lesistis’ 
Grot.), » ebit implies (as he well observes) an emphasis on we which does 
not seem to exist (oddev is surely the emphatic word) and equally tends 
to infringe the force of the aorist.’’-—See Exxicorr, tn loco. 

But there is an explication behind, unnoticed by commentators, of 
which these words are fully susceptible, in connexion with the clause 
with which they are locally united, and that without the smallest vio- 
lation either of grammar or of propriety. The Apostle had just said, 
‘be ye kindly affectioned to me, for IJ am kindly affectioned towards you ;’ 
and to mark the disposition of mind which he bore towards them, he 
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immediately subjoins, ‘ye never injured me at all; on the contrary, ye 
showed me the most marked and disinterested attention—when I came 
amongst you at the first in great bodily weakness, ye bore with my in- 
firmity, and received me as an angel from heaven, yea, as Christ Jesus 
himself. I bear you record that, if it were possible, such was your de- 
votedness to me, you would have sacrificed your very eyes to serve me. 
And with such an impression on my mind, am I your enemy, forsooth, 
because I tell you the truth? lLet'no man persuade you into such a 
belief. There are many, I doubt not, who would gladly shut me out 
from your communion and favour, only that ye might cleave to them the 
closer. But be not alienated by such devices from your spiritual father 
and friend; regard me, I entreat you, with the same affectionate consi- 
deration which unquestionably I entertain towards you.’ 

In this view of the connexion, the introduction of the words “ obdey 
pe Nésxnoate’’ is not only intelligible and apposite, but eminently politic 
and wise. The Galatians must have been sensible that they had lent a 
too willing ear to the judaizing teachers, and suffered themselves to be 
estranged in a greater or less degree from him to whom they owed their 
acquaintance with the truth; and he was too conversant with the frailty 
of human nature not to be aware, that there are no persons so difficult 
to conciliate as those from whom the provocation has been derived, con- 
sequently he begins his address with a seasonable assurance that he has 
no recollection whatever of any injury sustained at their hands—‘ they 
had never wronged him in any respect—on the contrary, there was on 
his mind the liveliest recollection of their unparalleled devotedness and 
respect.’ By such means did the Apostle of the Gentiles, in his own 
impressive language ‘‘ become all things to all men, that he might by 
all means save some.” | 

VERSE 13.—* OfSare de, ‘but ye know’—é¢ adversative; ‘ye injured me 
in no respect, but, on the contrary, as ye are well aware, ye received me 
as an angel of God.’ Consequentially on his misapprehension of the 
former clause, Bloomfield has fallen, as a matter of course, into a misre- 
presentation of the Apostle’s meaning in this: —‘‘ On the other hand (ée), 
I feel but affection for you, and as ye know on good grounds; for when 
under much bodily infirmity, ye did not reject me.’’—BLooMFIELD. 
Whereas it is quite evident that the contrast here instituted is not be- 
tween any imputed ill feeling upon his part, in opposition to the real 
state of his affections towards them, but, between any supposed injury 
which they had inflicted upon him and the real regard which they enter- 
tained towards im, as intimated in the following verses: ‘Ye did not 
injure me at all, but on the contrary bestowed upon me the most distin- 
guished consideration.’ 

> A’ ado@cverav tis capxos, ‘ through a period of (or probably through 
a fit or attack of) infirmity of the flesh.’ Ava with an accusative most 
commonly denotes ‘the ground or motive of an action,’ and seldom 
occurs (though there are instances of such usage in the classical writers, 
see Rob., Lex.) in the sense of ‘ through,’ throughout either time or space, 
yet apparently it must be so understood here. Ellicott and Alford, feeling 
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the force of the grammatical inusitation, have preferred to translate the 
preposition according to its ordinary New Testament usage, ‘‘ on account 
of weakness of the flesh,” which the former explains, ‘‘i.e., on account 
of some sickness or bodily infirmity which caused the Apostle to delay 
longer with the Galatians than he originally intended.” If indeed the 
expression had been accompanied with any such explanatory adjunct as 
Ellicott has felt himself called upon to supply (—‘“‘ longer than he had 
originally intended’’), then indeed, questionable as it might seem upon 
other grounds, we might have been bound to accept the interpretation. 
But in the absence of any such inducement, to admit that the purport 
of the clause before us is, to affirm that ‘on account of bodily infirmity’ 
the Apostle was led to preach the gospel to the Galatians at the first, 
which, if this translation hold good, is the fact here adduced, is more 
than we are prepared to do. The introduction of such matter would 
seem uncalled for and injudicious, being singularly uncomplimentary to 
the party in whose good graces he desired to establish himself, and 
consequently irreconcilable with Pauline good sense and good taste. 
Much more conducive to his end it would be, to say, that 1 spete of, or, 
notwithstanding his bodily infirmities he preached the gospel te them at 
the first,’ than that ‘by reason of them he was compelled so to do.’ It 
18 more reasonable to conclude that the Apostle has employed an ex- 
pression here, unexampled it may be in the New Testament, though not 
without precedent elsewhere, than that he should have gone out of his 
way to introduce a circumstance so little calculated to advance the cause 
which he had so seriously at heart.* 

© To wpotepoy, ‘at the first.’ From many allusions which we meet 
with in the Epistle (ch. i. 9, iv. 16, v. 21), we have reason to appre- 
hend that more than once, and from the use of 70 zporepov perhaps only 
twice, the Apostle had visited the Galatian churches at the time when 
this Epistle was written. In which case ro zpotepov, referring to the 
former of the two visits, may for the sake of brevity be translated, as in 
the English version, ‘‘ the first time.”’ 

VeRsE 14.—* Tov wetpacpov pov, ‘my temptation,’ ‘my trial’—not 
a trial to the Galatians (Alford), but a trial to himself. Most expositors, 
ancient and modern, take the expression to refer to the persecutions and 
afficttons which the Apostle endured in preaching the Gospel. But 
there appear to be several conclusive reasons against such an application. 
In the first place, we observe that tov wetpacpor év tH capxi pov is 
probably the same thing, be it what it may, which had been immediately 
before described as do@everay tijs capxos, ‘an infirmity of the flesh’—an 
expression which, though it might well apply to some ‘injury’ which 
the Apostle had sustained at the hands of his persecutors, by which his 
bodily health had been impaired, could not, with due regard to the 
propriety of language, be spoken of ‘ the persecutions or trials’ to which 


* After a full consideration of the circumstances of the case, Bagge concludes 
his observations in these terms :—‘‘I must therefore venture to consider that éta is 
used here as in 6:4 vbcra, dtd rdy xetdva, to express the fact that he preached during 
a period or an attack of sickness.” 
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he was habitually exposed, such infirmity being rather the result of his 
persecution, than the persecution itself. Again, ‘persecution,’ per se, 
could have no such effect as is here attributed to the vecpacpos, namely, 
to render him contemptible and loathsome in the sight of the Galatians, 
but on the contrary a direct tendency to awaken their sympathy and 
respect. That in the face of so many and so great dangers, regardless 
of personal security, he should manfully and courageously persist in 
what he conceived to be his duty towards God, would be a species of 
heroism which in all countries and in every age has attracted the ad- 
miration and commanded the homage of mankind. But failing even of 
that result, however it might awaken opposition and wrath, it certainly 
could in no wise expose him either to derision or contempt. 

Nor indeed is it likely that the Apostle himself should choose to al- 
lude to the trials and persecutions which he underwent in the discharge 
of his sacred duties, as his ‘‘ temptation in the flesh.”” The Christians of 
the early day rather rejoiced in tribulations, and congratulated them- 
selves that they were accounted worthy to suffer such things for Christ’s 
sake and the gospel’s. So far from being ashamed of his sufferings in this 
behalf, or disposed to speak slightingly of them, we find St. Paul himself, 
according to the exposition of some, with all the pride of a veteran sol- 
dier, glorying in his afflictions, and pointing to the scars and wounds 
which he had received in the conflict, as so many trophies of imperish- 
able value which he had borne away from the battle-field: ‘‘ Hence- 
forth (he exclaims) let no man trouble me, for I bear in my body the 
marks of our Lord Jesus Christ.’? With much more apparent plausibi- 
lity does ‘the temptation in the flesh’ refer to ‘the thorn in the flesh,’ 
alluded to in 2 Cor. xii. 7, by which, that he might not be elated above 
measure with the transcendency of his privileges, Satan was permitted 
to buffet him. 

Some eminent expositors (Ellicott, al.) have adopted a different read- 
ing in this place, ‘‘tov wetpacpov tpi év 77 oapxé pov,” but with 
what propriety appears to be more than questionable. In the first place, 
it has been well observed, ‘it would require the article repeated before 
ev 7H capxt pov, to sustain it.’ But this objection has been attempted to 
be met by the suggestion that “ recpafeuw ev reve is apparently an admis- 
sible construction. ”—Kurcorr. But, granting that it is, a temptation 
év 7H capxe pov, ‘in the case of, or in reference to my flesh’ (the force of 
ev tive in such usage) can only be regarded as an exercise of the Gala- 
tian mind, in consequence of the infirmity of the Apostle’s body, and 
reipacpos could not be taken in such case to represent the infirmity or 
malady itself which was the occasion of the temptation. Such being the 
case, a farther objection applies with irresistible force—‘ a temptation 
which was only an exercise in the Galatian mind, could not be repre- 

sented as an object of contempt or detestation to themselves. But it is 
said that, ‘‘ whether referred to Paul or to the Galatians, the expression 
is equally elliptical, and must in either case imply despising that which 
formed or suggested the ‘Tetpag pos” (Ellicott on éferrvcate), But with 
the translation of ¢v 7 capxc assumed (i.e., év denoting the ground in 
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which the temptation originated), sretpacjos, as we have just seen, is in- 
capable of such an application. So that we are forced to abandon €v 17 
capxi in the referential sense, or metpacpos as the occasion of the tempta- 
tion. But either being given up, the varia lectvo becomes untenable. 

> Ov« éFovPevycate, ovde eferrvaare, literally, “ye did not make little 
of, or spit out of your mouth,’ a climacterical expression, the latter be- 
ing a much stronger and more offensive term than the former—the one 
expressive of contempt, the other, of dagust and loathing. 

© Os dyyeXov Geod,—ws Xptorov "Incody, ‘as an angel of God, as 
Christ Jesus.’ That the Apostle should have met with such a hearty 
reception at the hands of the Galatian people was most creditable to 
them, nevertheless, it was no more than he had a right toexpect. He 
was ‘a messenger of the Lord of Hosts,’ carrying with him the gospel 
of salvation, a message of peace to rebellious man, and never angel sped 
from heaven’s gate upon an errand of mercy or of love which was 
comparable to this. But more than that, they received him, not only 
as an angel of God, but even as Christ Jesus himself, nor in so doing 
did they exceed the bounds of their duty. He was ‘‘ an ambassador for 
Christ,” beseeching them in Christ’s name, ‘‘ be ye reconciled to God ;” 
and as it is the privilege of ambassadors to be received with all the ho- 
nours due to their sovereign, such dignity has the Lord conferred upon 
his ministering servants :—‘ He that receiveth you receiveth me, and 
he that despiseth you, despiseth Him that sent you.” 

Vrr. 15.—* Tis ovy o paxaptopos vpoyv, “how great then was your 
felicitation of yourselves!’ Ovv in its reflewive force (“‘ takes up what has 
been said, and continues it, Donalds., Crat., § 192,””—Eticorr); paxa- 
ptiopos, not the state or condition of, but the declaration and ascription 
of, happiness—Lidd and Scott. Locke considers that the context im- 
peratively demands this ascription of blessedness to be referred to Paul, — 
and translates it thus: ‘‘ What benediction did ye then pour out upon 
me?’ But it suits the context quite as well, and seems more natural, 
to understand, with the most eminent critics, the blessedness as ascribed 
to themselves—‘ how great then (1s intensive) was your self-gratula- 
tion!’ or, in other words, ‘how happy did ye esteem yourselves to be!’ 
Some expositors, attributing to rs the force of rotos, qualis, read the 
passage thus—‘‘ what then (worth what, of what weight or value) (was) 
your congratulation (of yourselves)? i. e., considering your fickle be- 
haviour since.”’—Atrorp. ‘“ ‘Quam levis, quam inconstans igitur erat,’ 
Fritz. Sorrowful inquiry, expressive of the Apostle’s real estimate of 
the nature of their paxapiopos.”—Etticotr. But I can find no vestige 
of anything bordering upon reprehension in these words. The passage 
appears to be altogether of a commendatory character; preceded as it is 
by a warm and deserved eulogium upon their docility, and followed by 
an acknowledgment of their enthusiastic devotedness to himself. 

Many manuscripts, and some of them of considerable authority, read 
ov for 7s, which gives a different turn to the exclamation. According 
to this reading, the Apostle makes a forcible and feeling appeal to the 
consciences of his Galatian converts—‘ Where is the happiness which ye 
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once enjoyed, and so freely ascribed to yourselves? for I bear you 
witness, that at one time your state of feeling was such that it almost 
bordered upon the enthusiastic’—a good and highly experimental sense ; 
for no truth is more certain or more worthy of inculeation than this, 
that ‘the internal peace and happiness of the believer will always be 
proportionate to the simplicity of his reception of the gospel of Christ.’ 
The smallest admixture of legality, the most remote dependence on self, 
or confidence in the flesh, will effectually mar his sense of acceptance, 
and obscure his adoption in Christ. There is no res¢ for the soul save 
in Jesus; and there it is abundant and unfailing—‘“‘ Come unto me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and J well give you rest.’” But in- 
dependently of the external weight of evidence being against it, this 
reading does not harmonize so well with the current of thought appa- 
rently passing through the Apostle’s mind at the time. 

> Maprup® yap, x. 7. d., ‘for I bear you record that . ... ye had 
plucked out your eyes, and given them unto me.’* The dp (textus re- 
ceptus) here omitted with preponderating evidence, the omission having 
a ‘rhetorical’ effect (Herm.), marking more definitely ‘‘ the certainty that 
the event mentioned in the apodosis would have taken place if the re- 
striction expressed or implied in the protasis had not existed.’’—Exttcorr. 
For the nature and extent of the affirmation contained in this clause, see 
Appendix IT, 

Ver. 16.—**Qove, ‘so then,’ introducing a ‘consequence,’ from 
whatsoever source derived. Bloomfield’s suggestion that ‘wore is 
here used, as occasionally in the classical writers, for dte or wovep, ‘as 
it were,’ q. d., ‘am I become as tt were your enemy by speaking to you 
the truth?’”’ seems harsh and uncalled for. Ellicott and Alford, ac- 
cepting wore in its ordinary signification, regard it as a consequence from 
the present state of things, as contrasted with the past: ‘‘so then, as 
things now stand, am I become your enemy ?’—FEtticorr. ‘‘ An infe- 
rence derived from their former love, and their present dislike, of him.’’— 
Arorp. But this interpretation is pointless and uncharacteristic, and 
derives no support whatsoever from the context. Much more reasonable 
is it to regard it as a conclusion from premises not openly stated, but 
easily inferrible from the following clause, ‘so then, forsooth ! I am be- 
come your enemy because I tell you the truth! They who would per- 
suade you into such a belief, may be indeed desirous of your communion, 
but do not take a very honourable course to its attainmment’—where 
the conclusion manifestly has been adopted in the Galatian church at 
the suggestion of the false teachers; and only repeated here to give it a 
flat and unequivocal denial, by the exposure of the false grounds on which 
it rested. 


* The genius of the English language is to dispense with the participial form as 
much as possible; consequently, when a verb and a participle in the nominative case 
come together, we are used, in translation, to attribute to the participle the time of 
the finite verb, and subjoin the action of the verb with a copula. Instead, for ex- 
ample, of saying, ‘Cesar, having come, took command of the army,’ we say, ‘ Cesar 
came, an@ took command of the army.’ 
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>’ExOpos imiv, ‘your enemy,’ i. e. ‘hostile to you.’ According to 
the interpretation above offered, éy@pos can have none other than an 
active signification (s¢mscus vobis). At the same time, the passive sig- 
nification (¢vtsus vobes) has found favour with modern critics (Meyer, 
Alford), and not without some show of plausibility; the present aversion 
of the Galatian ‘church contrasting well with the former devotedness to 
the Apostle. ‘‘Still, as the active meaning yields a good sense, and 1s 
adopted by most of the eminent Vv., and as there is also some ground 
for believing that o ¢yOpos dv@pwros (Clem., Recogn., i. 70, 71, ‘ille ini- 
micus homo’) was actually a name by which the Judaists designated 
the Apostle, the active meaning is to be preferred.’””—Exuicorr. Cer- 
tainly, if there be any warrant for believing that o ¢x@pos dvOpwos was 
a well-known designation of the Apostle, it throws considerable light 
upon the passage, and renders the explanation in the preceding comment 
all but unquestionable. 

© *AXyOevwy, ‘speaking the truth,’ or ‘ because I speak the truth’— 
a causal participle, presenting the assumed cause of the imputation in 
the foregoing member. The speaking of the truth, here referred to, 
cannot be in the present Epistle, for the effect of that upon the Galatian 
mind had yet to be tested; nor was it on the occasion of his first visit 
to Galatia, the impression then made being altogether of the most fa- 
vourable kind. It consequently must have occurred upon some subse- 
quent visit (probably that recorded, Acts, xviii. 23), when Judaism may 
be supposed to have acquired some footing in the church; and the 
Apostle’s observations, honest and aboveboard as they would ever be, 
had exposed him to the uncharitable animadversion of his opponents : 
a\Gevwy may possibly have reference to deeds as well as words— 
‘ dealing faithfully’ with you. 

Verse 17.—* Zydovow das, ‘they earnestly covet you,’—a sense 
in which the verb occurs, 1 Cor. xii. 31—‘“‘ Covet earnestly ({nodre) 
the best gifts.”’ The translation, ‘‘ they are paying you court,’ adopted 
by Ellicott and Alford, does not seem to accord well with the context ; 
for, even admitting the force of the verb ({7\ow) to pass out of the re- 
gion of thought into the outer sphere of action, yet the conduct attri- 
buted to the parties before us is not so much ‘ court and flattery to the 
Galatians,’ as ‘undisguised hostility to Paul.’ Besides, assuming the 
verb €7\ow to maintain the same meaning throughout, it is inconsistent 
with its appltcation to Paul in verse 18 (which appears in every way the 
preferable interpretation), to take it in that sense. Nor does there ap- 
pear to be any contrast instituted in these words ({a\odsw dpas ob 
xahis), between ‘‘the honest truthfulness of the Apostle and the inte- 
rested and self-seeking court paid by the judaizing teachers’ —Etu- 
coTT: but a simple announcement of fact, accounting for the impression 
which it was his object to erase, namely, ‘that he was hostilely dis- 
posed towards them,’ attributing it to ita proper origin—the disreput- 
able contrivance of certain parties, who sought them not for their advan- 
tage, but for their own selfish and sordid ends. 

Though the parties alluded to are not named, the authors and 
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abettors of the calumny were too well known in the Galatian church to 
have subjected the allusion either to misapprehension or doubt. 

> O8 cards, ‘not honourably.? An example of this use of cadis 
will be found, James, ii. 3. In the same sense the adjective cados is of 
frequent occurrence in Scripture. But the question is, are we to un- 
derstand ob xadas of motives, or of means? Their motive certainly was 
not pure; for it originated not in a desire for the welfare of the Gala- 
tians, but rather to attract their adhesion to themselves. At the same 
time it must be admitted that the adversative clause seems to point more 
directly to the unworthiness of the means employed (the shutting him 
out by unfair representations), than to the motives by which they were 
actuated. Indeed, in the following sentence it 1s distinctly intimated 
that the simple desire to be an object of attraction to the church is not 
in itself objectionable, provided that it be pursued in an honourable and 
straightforward way. The quarrel is evidently not with the motives, 
but with the means, upon which ground I am of opinion that the force 
of the adverb is to be referred, not to the former, but to the latter. 

¢*A\Aad, ‘ but,’—clearly oppositive, contrasting the low and discre- 
ditable devices imputed to the false teachers with the clean and ho- 
nourable conduct suggested by xadis. 

d "Excdetoae vuas, ‘to shut you out.’ . Expositors have differed very 
widely as to the object from which they desired to shut them out— 
‘cis tTeNecas yowoews’ (Chrys. )—‘ a Christo et fiducia ejus’ (Luther)— 
‘ab aliis omnibus’ (Schott)—‘e circulis suis, i.e., by affecting exclu- 
siveness to make you court them’ (Koppe comp. Brown)—‘ from Chris- 
tian freedom’ (Erasmus). Ellicott and Alford, relying upon an assumed 
force of éxx\Xetw which ‘‘ must (according to them) bear the meaning of 
exclusion from a larger, and attraction to a smaller, viz., their own 
party’ (Alford), understand by it,—the former, ‘‘from Paul, and the 
sounder portion of the church with which he associates himself’’—the 
latter, ‘from the community at large.’ But, admitting by no means the 
distinction sought to be established in éxxXecw, which appears to be 
purely imaginary, I am disposed to limit it exclusively to Paul.* When 
we take into consideration the occasion, and the manner in which the 
clause is introduced—‘ So then, I am become your enemy, forsooth, 
because I tell you the truth! they who would persuade you to this effect, 
desire to gain you over to themselves, not by fair and honourable means ; 
but by artful misrepresentations they would shut you out from—whom ? 
or from what? from whom, doubtless, but from their spiritual pastor 
and guide—the man who, of all others, stood most directly in the way 
of their designs, and to damage whom in their estimation, they descended 
to those base and unworthy devices—from whom should it be with so 
much air of probability, as from the Apostle Paul himself?’ 

Ellicott contends that ‘the position of adrovs suggests a marked 


* If there be any distinction of the kind involved in éxxAeiw, it would seem to be of 
a more generic character—from that which is regarded as principal in point of dignity 
or importance (not merely numerically) ; in which case it would be strictly applicable 
to Paul. Such, too (Alford non obstante), is the meaning of our word ‘ exclusive.’ 
2G 
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personal antithesis ;” and undoubtedly, if the latter part of the sentence, 
commencing with a\\a, were to be read by itself, we should be bound to 
admit that vzas (the second) and aérods were antithetically opposed ; and 
no better interpretation, perhaps, could be offered than that suggested 
by Koppe, ‘they would shut you out from their circle, that by affecting 
exclusiveness ye might court them.’ But when the whole sentence is 
read in connexion, we find ample scope for the ‘ personal antithesis’ with- 
out resorting to this interpretation. ZyAovow vuas,..... iva ab’tous 
£n\Nobvte, ‘they zealously affect you, and take steps accordingly, that ye 
may zealously affect them,’ where the ‘ personal antithesis’ is much more 
plainly and logically preserved than in the construction proposed, leaving 
the object from which they were to be shut out to be determined by the 
context, which object I take to be the Apostle Paul himself. 

°"Iva avtovs &yodte—iva denotive of purpose. ‘They would ex- 
clude you from communion with me, ¢n order that ye might zealously af- 
fect, or desire, communion with them ;’ ¢va joined to an indicative, (by a 
usage familiar with Paul, see 1 Cor. iv. 6), to express not merely ‘ objective 
possibility’ (subjunctive), but ‘objective reality’—‘in order, not only 
that ye might (which is simply contingent), but that ye might, as ye 
are presently doing, zealously affect them.’ Calvin’s observation on this 
passage is just and sententious. ‘‘ This stratagem is frequently resorted 
to by all the ministers of Satan. By producing in the people a dislike 
to their pastor, they hope afterward to draw them to themselves, and, 
having disposed of the rival, to obtain quiet possession.” 

Verse 18.—* Kadov de, «.7.. A good deal of uncertainty has al- 
ways attached to the exposition of this verse: many solutions of it have 
been offered, but none of them by any means satisfactory. Ellicott, in 
laying down a series of limitations within which he conceives a just inter- 
pretation to lie, instances the following—“ (1), all interpretations which 
do not preserve a uniform meaning of £7\ow, in both verses, must be re- 
jected ;”’ and in conformity with his own rule, which is unquestionably 
a sound one, he translates the words, “it is good fo be courted in a good 
way at all times,’ which he subsequently explains to mean, “it is a 
good thing to be courted, to be the object of ¢7Xos in an honest way (as 
you are by me, though not by them), at all times, and not merely when 
‘I happen to be with you;” terms which, at first sight, might seem 
to cast the imputation upon the Apostle himself,—‘that he was not so 
assiduous in his courtship of the Galatians as he ought to be;’ but the 
meaning of them I suppose to be this—‘it is a good thing for you, Gala- 
tians, to be courted by your teachers in an honest way at all times, and 
not merely to receive such courtship when, Z (who alone court you ho- 
nourably) happen to be present with you.’ 

But in this view of the passage the object of {70s is the Galatian 
people, and not, as I have represented if, the Apostle Paul, a construction 
into which the Dean seems to have been drawn through conformity with 
the principle laid down by himself—“ (3), that the object of &7\0bc0ac 
must be the Galatians, as in verse 17, and not St. Paul.”’ But, surely, 
provided that the uszform sense be maintained, we can be under no obli- 
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gation to preserve a untform application of the verb (a uniformity mani- 
festly unsustained in verse 17), but must in that particular be guided by 
the requirements of the subject. Here, admitting {7\ovaGa: to be passive, 
which, from the alleged fact that no example of it in the middle voice 
has yet been discovered, we feel disposed to do, the application to St. 
Paul will be found more natural, and more consistent with the train of 
reasoning pursued in the context, than that to the Galatians. Having 
condemned the procedure of the false teachers who sought the adhesion 
of the Galatians to themselves of «a\@s (not honourably), the Apostle 
proceeds to say—‘‘ but it isan honourable thing for a minister to be the 
object of respectful attachment to his people, in an honest and straight- 
forward course (i. e., when he does not stoop to any dishonourable means 
to obtain it), at all times, and not merely (as in my case) when I am 
present with you’— where the specialty of the latter clause explains and 
qualifies the generality of the former, and shows that ‘ the teachers’ not 
‘the taught,’ are the subject of predication in both. A well-merited 
and well-administered rebuke of the fickleness of which he had been the 
victim—the truthfulness and permanency of the feeling constituting, in 
the Apostle’s mind, an essential element in its value. It is but small 
praise for a minister of the gospel to be the cbject of a regard so incon- 
stant and variable in its character as that which had been exhibited 
towards the Apostle Paul, by his converts in the Galatian church. 

Alford’s exegesis of this passage is eminently vague and indeter- 
minate, attributing in the same breath, apparently two distinct mean- 
ings to the sentence, assuming €7\o0d0@a both in an active or middle, 
and in a passive signification, and ascribing it at one time to the false 
teachers, at another to the Galatians. ‘1 think it much better’ (he 
says, rejecting an alternative exposition, ) ‘‘ to explain thus: ‘I do not 
mean to blame them in the abstract for ro {ydobv tpmas,” (CyrovaOar, 
here, middle, and ascribed to the false teachers) : ‘‘ any teacher who did 
this cad®s, preaching Christ, would be a cause of joy to me; and it is 
an honourable thing (for you) to be the objects of this zeal €v cad in 
a good cause’ (here, {7\ovc@a passive, and ascribed to the Galatians), 
‘at all times, and by everybody, not only when I am (or was) present 
with you;’’ and he winds up this heterogeneous explanation with the 
words, ‘‘q. d. I have no wish, in thus writing, to set up an exclusive claim 
to {yobv wpas : whoever will really teach you good, at any time, let him 
do it and welcome’’—a milk-and-water declaration, when compared 
with the pointed and spirited allusion of St. Paul. 

VersxE 19.—* Texvia pov, ‘my little children.” This verse has been 
regarded as ‘‘ an appropriate introduction to the tender and affectionate 
address which follows.’’—Exuicotr. But the following verse is too short, 
perhaps, to be regarded as a distinct address in itself. Besides, there are 
expressions in verse 20 which clearly connect it with verse 18, and 
which, consequently, forbid the severance. I doubt not that rexvia pov 
is an ejaculatory tnterjection, full of the deepest pathos and feeling, 
wrung from the Apostle’s heart by the reflection flashed upon his mind, 
of their former devotedness and present estrangement, the result of the 
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machinations of wicked and designing men, who would sever the children 
from the parent yearning over them with all the solicitude of parental 
love, until ‘‘ Christ be formed within” them. Not 7éxva, but the diminu- 
tive texvca, ‘my little children’—‘my beloved children,’ expressive of the 
strongest affection; not necessarily, or even probably, an allusion (as 
suggested by Calvin) to ‘‘the tender years of those who ought now to 
have arrived at full age;’’ for we find the same word applied by St. 
John (1 John, 11. 12), as a generic designation of believers, under which 
are included ‘ fathers, young men, and little children’ (zacéia). 

> ’Odcévw, ‘I travail.” Bloomfield refers this word to ‘‘the whole 
process of gestation, and formation in the womb,” to the utter disregard 
of etymological and metaphorical propriety, such process being also in- 
capable, in respect to the same offspring, of repetition (wadiv). The 
word signifies, ‘to travail in the throes of childbirth,’ a figure expressive 
of the painful combination of grief, anxiety, fear, and hope, which 
racked the bosom of the Apostle at the contemplation of the unsettled 
condition of the Galatian church. 

° TIcduv, ‘ again,’ ‘a second time.’ Though metaphorical propriety 
forbids the idea of gestation a second time, and theological accuracy that 
of parturition or bringing to the birth a second time, there is no rule 
violated by a repetition of parturient throes. The seceders in the Ga- 
latian church, to whom the figure is applied, are not represented in these 
words as previously regenerated. The Apostle had, indeed, travailed 
with them before, and endured all the pangs of childbirth, without, as 
it now appears, the compensating result. He had undergone the same 
process of labour and travail, by night and by day, instructing, exhort- 
ing, rebuking, bearing with their ignorance, their impatience, their 
prejudices, their backslidings, their unbelief, which in so many other 
instances had been crowned with the desired success, but as yet Christ 
had not been ‘formed within them ;’ and until that point be attained, 
there is no regeneration. Calvin was drowsy and oblivious of his theo- 
logy, when he asserted that ‘‘ the Galatians had already been conceived 
and brought forth ; but after their revolt, they must now be begotten a 
second time.’ Such comment is inconsistent with his ordinary system 
of instruction, and certainly with the plain declarations of Holy Writ. 

a"Axpis ov popPwy, ‘until that (Christ) be formed.’ We observe 
that there is here no blending or confusion of metaphors, as at first sight 
might appear. The picture presented to the mind is not one single 
representation, ‘the Apostle ¢ravatling tn childbirth until Christ be formed 
within them,’ an absurd and incongruous idea, but a combination of two 
distinct images, the latter representing solely the new birth; the former, 
labour continuing to, and terminating with, its accomplishment. 

© Mop@w67, ‘be formed.’ Whether this word is to be understood in 
a literal or a metaphorical sense, must depend entirely upon contextual 
considerations. The question is, to what process is it to be referred ? 
Not certainly ‘“‘ till the Christian doctrine and disposition be thoroughly 
formed in your minds’’—or, ‘‘ until the very image of. Christ be im- 
pressed upon your hearts,”’ the very insufficient sense attributed to it by 
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Bloomfield. Nor yet, as I apprehend, according to the more plausible 
interpretation of Ellicott, ‘‘ until the new man Christ in us receive, as 
I doubt not he will, his completed and proper form,”’ which, from the 
observation appended (—‘‘ the obvious meaning of this word seeming to 
show that the metaphor is continued, though in a changed applica- 
tion’’), I take to apply to progressive sanctification, rather than to rege- _ 
neration; but, as submit, to the actual and /eteral formation of Christ 
in the soul, which takes place at, and constitutes the very essence of, the 
new birth. 

As I have already (v. 6°) ventured to suggest, ‘the Spirit of Christ’ 
is ‘the anointed human spirit’—‘ the human spirit in a bond of never- 
to-be-dissevered union with the indwelling Spirit of God, the impar- 
tation of the Holy Ghost not only marking the period at which it takes 
place, but being of the very essence of regeneration. When this union 
has been effected, and not till then, is ‘‘ Christ formed within’’ us. It 
is the anoimting Spirtt, prefigured in the old dispensation by the holy 
anointing oil, which, not only in the case of God’s pecultar Son, the man 
Jesus Christ, but in the case of every one of his adopted children, entitles 
them to the appellation of ‘ Christ.’ - 

St. John in his first Epistle (ch. 11. 20), apparently in this view of 
the case, writes to his little children: ‘‘ye have an unction (xpdopa) 
from the Holy One, and ye know all things.” By which ‘ unction’ is 
to be understood not merely ‘a holy influence’ shed upon them from on 
high, enlightening their minds to understand, and disposing their hearts 
to receive ‘‘the things which belong to their peace,” but, ‘an actual 
communication of the Holy Ghost,’ according to our Lord’s gracious pro- 
mise to believers, ‘ to guide them into all truth,’ John, xvi. 13, xiv. 26— 
a fact established in a subsequent verse (27), where the same xp/cua is 
described as ‘ a living, indwelling, abiding, teaching, Spirit,’ discharging 
all the functions ascribed to the Comforter, ‘taking of the things of 
Christ, and showing them’ to them, making them independent of the 
teaching of man, consistently with the promise—“ they shall be all 
taught of God.’ Such is the xp¢onua of St. John’s Epistle, and it is the 
consummated union with this Divine xpécpua, that constitutes a human 
soul, in the expressive language of the New Testament Xpiotos. From 
the moment that union is effected ‘‘ we are one with Christ, and Christ 
with us.’ He dwelleth in us by the indwelling Xprores, and we in 
Him, as the incorporated members of His mystical body. The ‘ Christ’ 
thus formed within us is not a separate and independent Spirit in each 
believing member, but a constituent part of that all-pervading Spirit 
which animates the elect Church of God, and constitutes us individually 
and collectively ‘‘one Spirit with the Lord,” and by reason of that 
‘one Spirit,’ one body in Christ. 

To sce this blessed union consummated in his beloved disciples, was 
the earnest wisheof the Apostle’s soul; till then he travailed with them 
in pain and sorrow, perplexity and fear. But that accomplished, his 
travailing should cease, and his remaining efforts be directed to ‘ feed 
them as new-born babes with the sincere milk of the word,’ until, at 
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a more advanced stage of Christian experience, they should be suscep- 
tible of ‘‘ the strong meat’ provided for them in the perfecting doctrines 
of the grace of God. 

__ VERSE 20.—*"HOeXov dé wapetvat, ‘and would that I were present ;’ 

‘ continuative,’ retaining at the same time, as usual, somewhat of its 
‘ sdvonntiee force. “ This opposition Meyer traces in the tacit contrast 
between the subject of his wish to be present with them, and his ac- 
tual absence and separation.”——Exticorr. ‘‘ There is a contrast in the 
de, between his present anxiety in absence from them, and his former 
mapetvat, V. 18,’’—ALFORD. 

I before observed (v. 19 *) that verse 20 is in intimate connexion with 
verse 18, constituting the intervening sentence an ejaculatory paren- 
thesis, standing apart from both contexts. We now proceed to trace 
the connexion. The Apostle had declared, ‘it is an honourable thing 
to be zealously affected (that is, to be the object of (70s) in an ho- 
nourable course, and that at all times, not only when I am present with 
you ;’ a train of thought abruptly broken off (by the flashing across his 
mind of the change which had been wrought in them, which elicited 
the affecting apostrophe in the parenthetical clause), and now resumed 
in the words before us. ‘And would that J were present with you at this 
moment (in evident allusion to the wapetvae of v. 18), and had changed 
my tone, for indeed I am perplexed concerning you.’ 

> Kaé adiakat tyv Gwvyv pov,’ and had changed my tone.’ Nume- 
rous are the conjectures as to the meaning of these words—‘‘ To temper 
my voice as your affairs require.’—Wuttsy. ‘To speak sometimes 
gently, and sometimes harshly, as the case might demand.””—LurHER. 
‘¢ He was prepared most cheerfully to assume a variety of form, and 
even, if the case required it, to frame a new language.’’—Catvin. 
Others, again—‘! To change my tone (to praise instead of censure, which 
I cannot do), for I am in doubt about you.” —Btoomrrerp. ‘‘ To change 
my voice, sctl., toa milder, not necessarily to a more mournful (Chrys.), 
still less to a more severe tone (Michel.)’—Exticort, with whom is 
Atrorp. Such is a sample of the explanations which have been offered 
of this much-debated phrase—some of them, it will be admitted, far- 
fetched and unlikely enough, while the one that lies at the threshold, 
pointed out by the Apostle himself, has been unaccountably passed over 
unnoticed. The Apostle’s words are these :—‘ Would that I were with 
you at this moment, and had changed my tone, for Iam perplexed con- 
cerning you.’ What is this but a plain intimation, that he desired that 
he might be at liberty to change the tone of doubt and despondency which 
characterizes the entire Epistle, into a note of thankfulness and joy ? 
‘‘T am afraid of you, lest I have bestowed upon you labour in vain,’’ is 
the mournful expression of his feeling now: ‘I thank God for you, 
knowing, brethren beloved, your election of God,” is what he would fain 
have it to be. The past tense of the verb (d¢\Ac£ac) indicates, that not 
merely a recent change, but one of some standing and maturity, is the 
object of the Apostle’s desire. 

© “Aropotpuar év vuiv, ‘T am in great doubt (amounting to absolute 
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‘ perplexity’) concerning you,’ expressive of a situation of extreme diffi- 
culty and distress of mind, out of which one sees no possible way of es- 
cape (a, privative, and zropos transitus) ;—ground assigned of the desire 
expressed in the preceding clause; ‘ Because [am in great perplexity 
concerning you (manifested indeed in all that he had written), I would 
that being present with you now, and having witnessed your steadiness 
and establishment in the faith, J had seen reason to alter my tone.” For 
this use of év, not usual, see Matt. vi. 7; Luke, 1. 21; Eph. iii. 13. 

Verse 21.—* Acyere pos. We now enter upon anew section of the 
Epistle, which is continued throughout the remainder of this chapter 
—in the course of which the Apostle still further illustrates and estab- 
lishes his position (that we are made the children of God, and inheritors 
of the Holy Ghost, not through legal works, but by grace through faith), 
by reference to the Abrahamic history. Recent commentators (Ellicott 
and Alford) regard this section merely as an “‘ sllustrateon of the relative 
positions of the law and the promise, by an allegorical interpretation of the 
history of the two sons of Abraham ;” (Alford) “‘ sntended to destroy the tn- 
fluence of the false apostles with their own weapons, and to root it up out 
of its own proper soil.’’—Mzyer, quoted with approval by ALForp. 
But there can be no question that it is a direct auxiliary argument, 
addressed to the legalistic portion of the Galatian church, in support of 
that which is the main subject of the Epistle, the doctrine of justification 
by faith only, without the works of the law, deduced from the symbolic 
history of Abraham and his two wives. 

Many persons have represented this portion of the Epistle as defec- 
tive in point of authority, and doubtless so it would be, had it pro- 
ceeded from any other pen but that of an inspired writer. But carrying 
with it the impress of ‘Scripture’—the testimony of one who had 
‘‘received the Spirit which is of God, that he might know the things 
which are freely given us of God, which things he also spake, not in the 
words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth, 
comparing spiritual things with spiritual” (1 Cor. ii. 12, 18)—there is 
no portion of God’s Word more interesting, more instructive, or more 
authoritative. It partakes of the nature of an argumentum ad hominem, 
an appeal to the testimony of the law, addressed to those who were pro- 
fessed admirers of the law; and from the abrupt manner in which it is 
introduced, it sounds like a final effort (which in point of fact it turns 
out to be) to convince them by argument. 

Bloomfield assures us, that ‘‘ the Apostle now turns to the judaisers.”’ 
But there 1s no trace of a conversto sermonts in this place. They are 
the same parties who are before us still, the infatuated portion of the 
Galatian church, who, ‘having begun with the Spirit, would now 
perfect themselves with the flesh ;’ whom a little farther on he exhorts 
to ‘stand to the liberty whereunto Christ hath made us free;’ and for 
whose sake he ejaculates the wish,—‘‘I would they were even cut 
off which trouble you.” Neither from the language employed, nor 
from the nature of the argument itself, have we the smallest reason to 
apprehend that a change has taken place in the parties addressed: they 
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are ‘ the troubled,’ evidently, not ‘ the troublers ;’ nor indeed in the whole 
course of the Epistle is there a single direct appeal to the judaizing 
teachers. 

> GcXovtes, ‘desirous;’ something more than mere passive or in- 
active willingness, denoting perhaps deliberate choice and purpose: in 
which sense it occurs also in verse 9. 

© Tov vopov, the law.’ ‘O vopos, though ordinarily (while standing 
by itself) designating the institutions of Moses, yet in some places re- 
presents the whole system of divine revelations as they are recorded 
in the Jewish Scriptures, see John, x. 34, xii. 34, xv. 25; Rom. ii. 
17-20, al. In other places it is used, in a more restricted application, 
to comprehend only the five books of Moses, as in Luke, xxiv. 44, Rom. 
iii. 21; in which sense it is to be received here. The passage being 
found in one of the books of Moses, and the argument being addressed 
to those who were strenuous upholders of the Mosaic economy, but, 
above all, the contrasted form in which the sentence is put, leave not a 
shadow of doubt upon the subject. Observe here the double use of 
vonos—abstract and concrete; and distinguished, as usual, by the use 
of the article. 

d*Axovete, ‘give heed to.” This verb is susceptible of a variety of 
shades of meaning, according to the requirement of the context. First, 
simple ‘ hearing,’ or perceiving by the ear—in which sense, the meaning 
would be, ‘do ye not hear the law read in your public assemblies every 
Lord’s day?’ But though it must be supposed that the Old Testament 
Scriptures were generally read in the Christian churches on the Lord’s 
day, after the fashion of the Jewish synagogue, yet such an interpreta- 
tation cannot be admitted here; for the allegory as explained by the 
Apostle, and which would be the substantial subject of the inquiry, was 
never heard or read in any church, until it was revealed by the Apostle 
Paul himself in the place before us. The same objection lies to the 
second shade of the verb adcov’w, ‘do ye not listen to, or hear with at- 
tention, the law?’ For no attention could fathom that which was, up 
to the moment in which he wrote, a mystery (comparatively speaking, 
see Eph. iii. 5) in the breast of the Omniscient. And would also le 
to the third, ‘do ye not submit your judgment to the truth conveyed in 
the law? were we not able to meet the objection by the reply, that 
‘the purport of the i inquiry is not, whether ye receive as an undoubted 
truth the allegory which is to follow, but, 1s it your profession and habit 
to defer implicitly to the authority of Holy Scripture? or, more properly, 
to that portion of the Scripture which is here designated ‘the law’ 2 for, 
if so, I will show you what the law says upon the point at issue.’ In 
this view, dxovere partakes of the ethical form so common in the Pauline 
writings. 

This mode of interpretation, which is perfectly simple and legitimate, 
at once disposes of the cavils of Mr. Clerk, as though ‘‘St. Paul argues 
from some received midrash, vulgarly known; for if that allegory, 
whereof he here speaks, had not been before heard of, he would have 
had no occasion to wonder that the Galatians had never collected any 
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such thing from the story which he refers to.’””—See Whitby, tn loco. 
But the plain answer to this sophistry is, that the question refers, not to 
the allegory which is the subject of the present discussion, but to the 
customary attention and submission which they yielded, or did not yield, to 
that portion of Holy Scripture designated ‘the law.’ 

VERSE 22.—* Teypartat yap, ‘for it is written’ (Gen. xvi. 15, xx1. 
2). Ellicott and Alford allege that the question which we have been 
considering, ‘‘do ye not hear the law?” implies a negation, ‘nay, ye 
do not,’ and that the words before us are ‘‘an explanatory proof from 
the law of the negation involved in the foregoing question.”” But this 
appears to be a total misconception of the scope of the Apostle’s rea- 
soning. So far from “a negation,’ I maintain that there is a positive 
‘affirmation’ implied in the previous words ; ‘do ye not respect the tes- 
timony of Scripture? I know that ye do; and, taking it for granted that 
ye do, I will inform you what the Scripture says—‘ it is written that,”’ 
&c. &c.; and then he proceeds to unfold one of the most beautiful, 
complete, and instructive allegories to be met with in the compass of the 
sacred volume. 

It would be but an indifferent ‘‘ proof” that ‘they did not hear the 
law’ (put what construction you please upon the phrase), to allege, or 
imply, that they were ignorant of the symbolic character of the history 
of Abraham and his two wives—a piece of information which either was 
not revealed at all, or revealed in such mystic terms as no human being 
could decipher until he was instructed by the Holy Ghost. Whereas to 
those who admitted the authority of the Scriptures (the ‘affirmation’ 
implied in the question), no proof could be more plain, strong, or con- 
vincing, in support of the general doctrine of the Epistle, than the allego- 
rical history introduced by these words, only supposing the explanation 
to bear, as it does bear, the impress of divine authority. In this view 
yap is elliptical and argumentative, introducing an argument founded 
on the implied admission in the previous clause, ‘do ye not hear the 
law? for (taking it for granted that you do) s¢ #8 written that, &e. &c., 
which is decisive upon the point at issue.’ 

> Tis wasdtoxys, ‘of the bondwoman;’ sacéiony, not always so re- 
stricted. Sometimes it means no more than ‘a young woman;’ but here, 
being contrasted with tijs €\evOepas, and referred to the well-known 
bondwoman ‘Hagar’ (qv 66 avtH ratdioxn Atyurria 7 Ovopa “Aqap, 
Gen. xvi. 1), there can be no question as to the propriety of the trans- 
lation. In the LXX. it is almost exclusively used in this sense. 

VERSE 23.— "Adda, ‘but.’ ‘‘The full force of this particle may be 
felt in the statement of the complete opposition of character and nature 
between the two sons which it introduces. ‘Abraham had two sons;’ 
though sprung from a common father, they were, notwithstanding, of 
essentially different characters.’’—EL.icorr. 

» Kata capxa, ‘ according to the flesh’—after the ordinary course of 
nature; evidently contrasted with the preternatural mode suggested by 
é:a ths érayyedcas—‘ by virtue of the promise.’ 

© Aca tis drayyedcas, ‘by the promise,’ instrumentally; which El- 
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licott explains thus—‘‘ Through the might, and by virtue of the promise 
(see Gen. xviii. 10), Sarah conceived Isaac, even as the Virgin conceived 
our Lord, through the Divine influence imparted at the annunciation.”’ 
If it is intended by these words to institute a comparison generally be- 
tween the conception of Isaac and the conception of our blessed Lord 
(and I really do not see what other construction can be put upon them), 
it is clearly unwarranted by Scripture. Though the conception of Isaac, 
like that of our blessed Lord, was unquestionably supernatural, yet did 
it take place through the ordinary process of procreation; the effect of 
the promise being, through faith and the impartation of miraculous 
energy thereby, to quicken and invigorate the effete bodies of the aged 
couple, and make that possible which, according to the course of nature, 
could not be. Other or greater power never has been, nor ever can be 
attributed to the promise ; and it 1s power of a different type altogether 
from that which was displayed at the annunciation. At the same time 
“it must be admitted that the fallacy of the observation lies, not in the 
lowering of the standard of our Lord’s conception to that properly 
ascribed to the conception of Isaac—which would be an error of a graver 
sort—but in the undue exaltation of the conception by promise beyond 
any thing which is countenanced by Scripture. 

VERSE 24.—* ’ANAqyopovpeva, ‘allegorized;’ or, according to the 
translation of the received version, which is substantially correct, ‘‘ are an 
allegory.” ‘‘’ANAnyopety properly means, ‘to express or explain onething 
under the image of another,’ and hence in the passive, ‘ to be so expressed 
or explained.’’’—Exticotr. According to this definition, we learn that the 
two covenants and their adherents have been prefigured in the Old Tes- 
tament under the image of the two wives of Abraham and their respective 
progeny. By which we understand, not that Moses shaped his narrative 
with a view to the allegory, of which it is possible that he had not the 
most distant conception himself—much less that the mystic or symbolic 
sense is to prevail, to the exclusion of, or in contravention of, that which 
is plain and literal—that the story of Abraham and his family was one 
whit less truly or impartially narrated because it was the type and exem- 
plification of other facts of a deeper and more mysterious character, 
which, in the course of events, were afterwards to arise; but that God 
had brought it to pass, that the lives and circumstances of those symbolic 
personages were so shaped and fashioned by His overruling providence, 
as to afford apt and striking illustration of other objects, and other events, 
which were subsequently to appear. 

The deceitful handling of the word of God, which would sacrifice the 
truth of the type for the sake of the antitype, has been noticed and com- 
mented upon by Calvin with his usual vigour :—“ As the Apostle declares 
that these things are ‘allegorized,’ Origen, and many others along with 
him, have seized the occasion of torturing Scripture in every possible man- 
ner away from the sense. They concluded that the literal sense is too mean 
and poor, and that under the outer bark of the letter there lurk deeper 
mysteries, which cannot be extracted but by beating out allegories.” 
Unhappily this school of exposition is not yet extinct. There are (sad 
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it is to think it) in the ministry of our own church, and in high places 
therein, eating the bread of the Establishment (as recent publications 
have fully proved), mystics, as ingenious and successful in distorting the 
record of Scripture, and reducing the plain facts of revelation into an 
idle and worthless myth, as their master, Origen, himself. But such 
license (as Calvin truly characterizes it) is none other than “a contri- 
vance of Satan to undermine the authority of Scripture, and to take away 
from the reading of it the advantage.’’—Catvin, #n loco. 

A safe practice in interpreting the word of God is, ‘to account nothing 
in the history of the Old Testament as properly allegorical, but such as by 
an inspired writer is distinctly declared to be so.’ Alford stigmatizes this 
rule as ‘‘ the shallow and indolent dictum of M‘Knight,’’ which ‘‘ no one 
who reads, marks, learns, and inwardly digests the Scriptures can sub- 
scribe to.”’ But, notwithstanding the authority of such a name, I feel per- 
suaded that it is a safer and more God-fearing course than to give the 
reins to, it may be, an unsanctified imagination, and discover a mystery 
of religion in every historical fact. It may be very well to accompany 
the license with an admonition to proceed discreetly and cautiously in 
the exercise of our judgment, and ‘‘to follow the analogy of faith.” 
But who, I should like to know, is the accepted judge of what is to be 
regarded as cautious and discreet in the allegorization of Scripture? or 
whose faith is to be the standard of the analogy? Under the mask of 
‘faith’ the most absurd and fanatical interpretations have been obtruded 
upon the ears of a reluctant church, to the great discredit of religion, 
and to the everlasting injury, it is to be feared, of weak and unstable 
souls. Much safer policy it 1s, and more suited to the adventuresome 
times in which we live, ‘to admit of nothing as a revealed truth which 
is not categorically stated in Scripture.’ 

Upon that ground, and that alone, we maintain that Abraham’s two 
wives represent the two covenants—that their children are the types of 
persons living under these covenants, and that the circumstances which * 
befel them are emblematic of the condition and prospects of those re- 
spective classes. Were it not for such authority, though we might have 
seen and admired the cotnctdence, and used it in tllustration of divine 
truth, yet could we by no means have derived, or argued in support of, 
any doctrine, therefrom. We could not have proved, as St. Paul has here 
done, that ‘because the Scripture hath said, ‘cast out the bondwoman 
and her son, for the son of the bondwoman shall not be heir with the 
son of the free woman,” therefore, they who are of legal works shall not 
be fellow heirs with those who are of grace through faith.’ 

» Avra: yap etoty, ‘for these women,’ or ‘these mothers are,’ or ‘ re- 
present’—e«ow being used similarly as in Luke, viii. 11, ‘‘the seed ts 
the word’’— Mat. xxvi. 26, ‘‘ This is my body,” &c. &c. 

© Eés dovXecay yevvwoa, ‘ bearing children unto bondage,’ i.e., ‘‘ to 
pass under, and to inherit the lot of bondage.”—-Exticotr. The chil- 
dren following the condition of the mother, here introduced for the 
purpose of identification. ‘As Hagar, the bondwoman, brought forth 
children unto bondage, so likewise did the Sinaitic covenant bring forth 
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children unto bondage; consequently, the one a fit representative of the 
other. 
d’Hrs éotiv "Ayap, ‘this is (or, is identical with) Hagar.’ “Hrs 
specific, in its differential sense, ‘ this from Mount Sinai:’ see Jelf, Gr., § 
816.4. The antecedent to 71s is dsaO@nxy. Considerable difficulty has 
been supposed to exist in determining the construction of this sentence, 
an estimate in which I cannot say that I share. The construction is, to 
my mind, both natural and lucid. ‘ One (é¢a@nxn) indeed, from Mount 
Sinai, bearing children unto bondage; this (éea@9«y) is identical with 
Hagar (for the name Hagar, in Arabia, designates Mount Sinai), and 
corresponds (the same ésa@j«xy still) with the present Jerusalem, for she 
(éca@nx7) is in bondage with her children.’ By this translation the ut- 
most simplicity is attained, both of structure and of meaning—the 
same subject (é:a@nxn) governing the three verbs, and the meaning being 
obvious, and consistent with the purpose in hand. By recent and es- 
teemed commentators, three distinct nominatives have been assigned to 
the three verbs respectively, and obtained, as we shall presently see, not 
without considerable violence to the text, and without any compensating 
advantage to the sense. The relative merit, however, of the construc- 
tions will be more appreciable as we proceed with the exposition. 
Verse 25.—* To yap “Ayap, ‘for the name Hagar’—“ To not agree- 
ing withAyap, but referring to it in its abstract form ; and €v 77 "Apapca, 
not supplying a mere topographical statement, but serving to define the 
people by whom Sinai was so called.’ ’__Eucorr. The explanation 
conveyed in this clause (‘‘no parenthesis’—Alford, ‘‘added almost 
parenthetically’’—Ellicott), according to the view here submitted, is al- 
together parenthetical, introducing not so properly ‘‘ the etymological 
reason for the foregoing statement of the allegorical identity of Mount 
Sinai and Hagar” (Ellicott), as the etymological proof and confirmation 
of it. We cannot imagine that St. Paul was influenced by any etymo- 
‘logical consideration whatever in making the statement he did. It was 
not from the similarity of name that he concluded the identity of the 
subjects; but, being divinely instructed as to all the particulars of the 
case, he pointed to the similarity of name as, in the providence of God, 
& pre-existing, or pre-ordained, confirmation of the mystery which he 
revealed. ‘That Agar was an appellation of Sinai, among the people 
of the surrounding country, we have the testimony of Chrysostom, and 
the ancient commentators, which is also confirmed by the accounts of 
modern travellers; and it might well have it, since 7977 in Arabic signi- 
fies a rock or rocky mountain, and, as Sinai is remarkably such, it might 
be xaz’ éFoxyv called ro” Ayap.’ ’__ BrooMFIELp. Ellicott, however, con- 
ceives ‘ that the evidence from the modern appellation of the mountain 
is not so conclusive as it is here represented to be.’ But it is enough 
for our purpose to know, that at the time when the Apostle wrote, it 
was commonly socalled. How far it may have retained the appellation 
in modern times, is matter rather of curiosity than of importance.* 


* “Tt is distinctly asserted by Harantius (Ap. Busching Deser. Asie, p. 535, see 
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> Suotorxe? dé, ‘and corresponds with’—keeps pace with, a meta- 
phor taken from soldiers marching abreast in the same rank. Ellicott 
and Alford make the nominative to this verb to be ”"Ayap, but whence 
derived it is not easy to conjecture. Not, certainly, from the so-called 
‘‘ semi-parenthetical,’”’ but in truth ‘ pleni-parenthetical, addition ;’ for 
the subject of that clause is not Hagar, but the name Hagar, which with 
no propriety of thought or language could be represented as correspond- 
ing to ‘‘the Jerusalem that now is.” And the Hagar of verse 24, being 
the predicate of that clause, is incapable of becoming, without some 
distinct intimation of the change, the subject of this. Indeed, Ellicott 
himself, in his translation, effectually cuts it off from ovotoryxe?, by the 
insertion of a full stop after Hagar. So that I am at a loss to discover 
from what source the nominative Hagar has been derived. But in the 
construction proposed, é¢a@nxy, without any violation either of grammar 
or of sense, is the common subject of both verbs (€o7¢v and cvatorxe?)— 
‘This (éca@nxy) is identical with Hagar, and (the parenthesis being shut 
off) corresponds with the presently-existing Jerusalem.’ To which 
construction (suggested by De W.) Ellicott demurs, ‘as there would be 
no point of comparison (dovdAeca) between the subject of ovororye? and 
9 viv ‘lepovoadyp.”” But here, again, we must take leave to differ ; for 
not only is there a plain point of comparison, but one distinctly indi- 
cated by the Apostle himself as the middle term of resemblance. But 
of this, hereafter in its proper place, when we come to the consideration 
of the ensuing clause. 

© AovXever yap, ‘for she is in bondage.’ ‘‘ The reading é¢ is rightly 
’ rejected by most recent editors, with preponderant external evidence.” 
—Euicorr. And certainly it would seem that internal evidence is not 
any more in its favour, yap serving much more appropriately to mark 
the ground of the correspondence. The subject of dovdever, according 
to Ellicott and Alford, is 7 vdv ‘lepovoahyu. But again we ask, whence 
obtained ? Included in 77 viv ‘lepovcadypu, no doubt would be the re- 
sponse. But, in the absence of the relative pronoun, such a construction 
is inadmissible. Nor is there any occasion to deviate from grammatical 
propriety. The syntax is natural and obvious. Asa@n«y, the nominative 
which, upon the score of grammar, is open to no possible objection, is 
equally fortunate as regards the sense. ‘This (éa@j«y) is identical 
with Hagar, and corresponds with the now-existing Jerusalem, for she 
(écaOnxn) 18 in bondage with her children’—the latter clause serving to 
direct attention to the ground of correspondence, to wit, ‘‘she is in 
bondage with her children.’’* 


Rosenmul., in loco), that Sinai was so called (xar’ iZoy2)y.) So the Schol. Gr. ap. 
Matthei says of Sinai, rovro ry réyv 'ApaBwy yAwooy “Ayap caXeirat.”—Bacer. 

* It is contended by some (Bagge) tbat ‘‘ there is no anthority for taking Jeru- 
salem to represent here the Jewish church or dispensation,”’ but that the Apostle is 
‘‘ speaking of the civil bondage of Jerusalem to Rome, which then, at the very time 
when the liberty of the spiritual Isracl was revealed, presented so remarkable a pa- 
rallel to the spiritual bondage of the Jews.” But this is to the subversion of the 
whole point of the allegory, which is to show that as Hagar and her offspring were 
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The object of the entire passage is, plainly, to infer from the history 
of the two wives of Abraham, and their respective offspring, that the 
Jews (in their religious aspect), the constituents of the Jerusalem that 
now is, being in servitude under the ordinances of the law, should not 
be fellow-heirs with the children of God by promise, the heirs of the 
heavenly Jerusalem. This object is effected, not, by an immediate com- 
parison of the two women and the two Jerusalems—for the history of 
the two familes of Abraham had no ostensible relation to the destinies 
of Jews and Christians,—but, through the medium of the covenants; 
the two women representing allegorically the two covenants, and in so 
doing corresponding with the two J erusalems, the seats (if I may so 
call them) of the two covenants. The phrase 7 yevvica cis Sovdecay 
(ver. 24), establishing the allegorical identity of the Sinaitic covenant 
with the bondwoman Hagar, and SovNevert peta THY TEKYWY AUTHS 
ver. 25), the correspondence of the same covenant with the Jerusalem that 
now 18. So that there is no want, as Ellicott complains, of a middle 
term “of comparison (SovNeca) between the subject of ovororxet and 
9 vov ‘lepovoahyy.” 

Verse 26.—* ‘H dé dyw ‘lepovcahyp, ‘but the Jerusalem above.’ 
“Avw, as vov in the preceding verse, is here used adjectivally, see Jelf, 
Gr. Gr., 456, 2, a, b. Had the analogy been completed, we may sup- 
pose it to have run thus :—‘ The other covenant, namely, the Abra- 
hamic, bringing forth children unto freedom, ¢hzs is identical with Sarah, 
and corresponds with the Jerusalem above, for she (the covenant) and 
her children are free.’ But having in the first instance shown by what 
process the allegory was to be developed, the Apostle contents himself, in 
the case before us, with merely suggesting the point of comparison—‘“‘ but 
the Jerusalem which is above 28 free ;’’ leaving only the identification of 
the Christian church with the Jerusalem which is above, to be accom- 
plished, to render the application complete, which identification is effected 
in the following words :—‘‘This (Jerusalem) is the mother of us all.”’ 

The member which I have above supplied—‘‘ the other covenant, 
namely, the Abrahamic,” &c. &c., as well as its counterpart in the text, 
at first sight appear to read defectively for want of a principal verb in 
the sentence, by which “‘ the one covenant” and “the other’ should be 
governed ; for in both instances the words which follow (—‘‘ ches is iden- 
tical with Hagar, and corresponds with the present Jerusalem, for she 
is in bondage with her children,” and the corresponding words to be 
supplied in the second clause), are evidently but subordinate and de- 
scriptive, the principal verb being apparently omitted. But upon closer 
inspection it will be found that such is not the case, “the one” and “the 
other,’’ with their respective adjuncts, being in apposition with aé 
c:aOjxat, and nominatives after the verb esocv—‘ the two women repre- 
sent the two covenants, the one from Mount Sinai, which is so and so; 
the other, the Abrahamic, which is.so and so.’ 


cast out and excluded from any share in the inheritance of isaac, so the Jewish 
church and her children should not participate in the blessing with those who are 
the heirs by promise—a direct blow at the judaizing tendencies of the Galatians. 
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As to the meaning of the phrase 7 dvw ‘Iepovoahnp, there can be 
little question that it is to be understood of the ‘‘ heavenly Jerusalem,” 
so called from its locality, above (dvw) in the heavens. Some expositors 
give dvw a temporal signification, ‘‘the ancient Jerusalem, the Salem 
of Melchisedeck”’ (Michel.). But, as Ellicott justly observes—‘“ such 
a reference is inconsistent with a context which only points to later 
periods.’’* 

>"H7es, ‘this,’ distinctive and emphatic, see verse 24°. The ante- 
cedent is ‘H dvw ‘lepovcadnm. 

© Tlaytwy. Many copies omit this word; but independently of the 
usual argument, that ‘an omission is more easily accounted for than an 
addition,’ the word seems to have a special appositeness in this place, for 
the whole force of the quotation that follows turns upon the point that 
‘‘ Jerusalem above is the mother of us all’’—7ravtwy not more in its nu- 
merical, or collective, than in its indiscriminate, signification, ‘all,’ Jews 
and Gentiles alike, men of every tribe, and people, and nation, and lan- 
guage. 

Verse 27.—* Téypamrrat yap, ‘for it is written.’ The introduction 
by yap would lead us naturally to conclude, that the quotation which 
follows should be a confirmation from the prophetic writings, of the 
statement in the preceding verse, that ‘‘ the Jerusalem above is the mo- 
ther of us all,’ that is, of the elect church of Christ; and yet such is not 
the result attained in the ordinary method of interpretation, the almost 
universal consensus of commentators explaining the otetpa 9 od tixrovaa, 
and the tijs €xovans tov dvépa (the subjects of the quotation before us) 
of the two churches, the Jewish and the Christian church, and not, as 
they should properly be, of the mothers of the churches. Dr. Bloomfield, 
assuming that the passage from Isaiah, ‘‘in its literal sense represents 
the Jewish state,’’ at the same time conceives that ‘‘it is to be referred, 
at least in a sublimer sense, to the Christian Jerusalem—the church.” 
Dr. Chandler, indeed, maintains that ‘‘ the Gentile world is here repre- 
sented as a forsaken, unmarried woman, because the Gentiles were not 
constituted the Church of God, nor taken into a special covenant with 
Him, but were generally abandoned to idolatry and vice, and she is or- 


* “The heavenly Jerusalem, a material city, the final dwelling-place of glorified 
bodies as well as souls, the abode of God and the Lamb,! and therefore of the church, 
the body of the Lamb ;? the metropolis of that heavenly inheritance, of which the 
militant church has already received an earnest ;> the centre of the worship, hopes, 
and desires‘ of the saints; the city which hath foundations,5 and which is prepared 
in a heavenly country® for Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,’ in common with the last of 
their spiritual race; the city in which the saints on earth exercise even now the pri- 
vileges and taste the joys of citizenship,® but of which the glories we, with our finite 
powers, can neither describe nor imagine ; for ‘eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him.’ ’’®—Baaer. 


1 Rev. xxi. 22, 23. * Heb. xxii. 22, 23. 5 Eph. i. 14. 
bd . 

4 Col. iii 1, 2. 5 Heb. xi. 10. ® Heb. xi. 16. 

® Phil. iii. 20. 9 1 Cor. ii. 9. 7 Heb. xi. 9. 
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dered to shout for joy for that happy alteration God intended to make 
in her circumstances, as by espousing her to Himself, and giving her at 
length a more numerous posterity than the married wife, viz., than the 
church of the Jews could ever boast of, who are represented as betrothed 
to God, because they were under His peculiar protection, and brought 
into a special covenant with Him.” 

But so far as “the Gentile world’ is distinguished from ‘the 
Christian church,’ this exposition is only the farther removed from the 
truth, there being no trace in Scripture of the taking of ‘‘ the Gentile 
world” properly so called, into alliance with God—that is, of a purely 
Gentile church; but only of a united church of Jews and Gentiles, 
which (tn the present dispensation) constitutes the church catholic of 
Christ. To represent ‘‘the barren that beareth not,’’ which is apostro- 
phised in this passage, and “her that hath the husband,’ as the Christian 
and Jewish churches, betrays a laxity of interpretation wholly incompa- 
tible with an intelligent apprehension of the subject; for these are plainly 
the mothers of the churches, not ‘ the churches’ themselves.* 

I have no hesitation in stating, that the subjects of this prophetic 
vision are none other than the two symbolic women already presented 
to our view; ‘the barren that beareth not”’ being Sarah, or the Abra- 
hamic covenant, now, at the period to which the prophecy adverts, about 
to come into bearing, and bring forth children unto God. Hitherto 
barren and unproductive, waiting for (according to the apostolic adap- 
tation) the first advent of Him in whom the promise (‘ covenant,’ as we 
have seen, ch. 11. 17) should take effect, who, by His humiliation even 
unto death (the burden of the previous chapter, Isaiah, liii.) redeemed 
us from our sins, that ‘“‘ the blessing of Abraham might come upon the 
nations in Christ’’—or, in other words, that the Abrahamic covenant 
_ might receive its primary fulfilment in Him. And by “her who had 
the husband,’’ isto be understood Hagar, or the Sinaitic covenant—the 
mother of the Jewish church (i. e., the Israel within Israel), which 
(Hagar), antecedently to the redemption of Christ, was in bondage, with 
her children, under the law,—few in number, and mean in privilege, 
when compared with the goodly company of saints gathered out of all 
nations, which constitute the new-covenant church (whether. Christian 
or Messianic). In this view, the allegorical character of the two women 
did not originate with St. Paul, but was communicated by Isaiah long 
before; and the prevalence of the Gentile element in the Christian 
church demonstrates it to be the offspring of Sarah—of ‘‘ her who had 
not (previously) travailed;” the symbol (according to the adaptation 
before mentioned) of ‘‘ Jerusalem which is above,” which is consequently 


* It is unnecessary, perhaps, to explain, that by ‘the churches,’ we understand 
‘the communities, or collective bodies of believers;’ and by ‘the mothers of the 
churches,’ the systems, whether of law or of grace, from whence they spring: here 
represented by the covenants (‘‘ye are the children of the covenant,” Acts, iii. 25). 

In asomewhat different sense, the two Jerusalems are represented as ‘the mothers 
of the churches’ (‘‘ Jerusalem which is above isthe mother of us all,” Christians), as 
being the seats, respectively, of their habitation. 
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‘‘the mother of us all.” For farther observations upon this prophecy, 
and its adaptation to the subject before us, see Appendix ITI. 

VERSE 28.—* ‘Hyets 66, ‘but we’ Christians; the same parties con- 
templated in ‘Hus of verse 26: ¢ée, ‘resumptive,’ taking up the train 
of thought suspended by the intervention of the quotation from the Old 
Testament. Dr. Bloomfield has been rather unfortunate in his expla- 
nation of the purpose with which this clause is introduced. ‘‘ Here (he 
says) the Apostle adverts to the promise of offspring held out to the 
heavenly Jerusalem, i. e., the Christian church: q.d., if you would know 
who it is that are meant by the Prophet, it 1s, we Christians.” But a 
very little reflection would serve to show that the Apostle’s object is not 
to determine ‘‘ who are meant by the prophet,” for that he had suf- 
ficiently determined, by the selection of this prophecy to establish that 
‘‘ Jerusalem above is the mother of us all,” Christians; who consequently 
(according to apostolic accommodation) are the subjects of the prophecy ; 
but rather to pursue the comparison between Sarah’s son and the Chris- 
tian church, in order to the conclusion at which he aims—‘‘Cast out 
the bondwoman and her son, for the son of the bondwoman shall not be 
heir with the son of the freewoman.” 

It will be seen by reference to verse 22, that the subjects of compa- 
rison in this passage are the two sons of Abraham, Ishmael and Isaac— 
‘‘Abraham had:two sons.’ To connect the history of these two sons 
with the destiny of the two churches is the business of the present pa- 
ragraph. This object has been partially effected already; for we have 
the Sinaitic covenant (identical with the bondwoman Hagar) corre- 
sponding with ‘‘ Jerusalem which now is,”’ and consequently the mother 
of the Jewish church (Ishmael). In like manner the Abrahamic cove- 
nant (identical with the freewoman Sarah) has been assumed to corre- 
spond with ‘‘Jerusalem which is above,”’ and consequently the mother of 
us all, Christians (Isaac). The allegorical identity of the two churches 
and the two sons being thus established, the Apostle proceeds, in the 
passage before us, to show, that as these two sons were born, respectively, 
the one after the flesh, and the other after the Spirit, so is it with the 
churches which they represent. The ordinary generation of the Jewish 
church being a matter unquestioned, it is naturally pretermitted in this 
proof; and the extraordinary or spiritual generation of the Christian 
church, being the burden of the foregoing chapters, is simply asserted in 
these words—“‘ But we brethren, as Isaac was, are children of promise.” 

> Nor is the Doctor more felicitous in his comment upon the words 
themselves. ‘‘ We are the éwayyedcas texva (for ta Texva ta erayyen- 
peva), children divinely promised, not xata oapea like the Jews’; for 
though indeterminable by the mere force of the words themselves, the 
similitude to Isaac is to be sought in, and explained by, dca tis erayyedias 
of verse 23, and «ata wvedua of verse 29, both expressions demonstrating 
the same truth, that Isaac was not only ‘a promised son,’ but ‘a son by 
promise,’ that is, engendered supernaturally through the power of the 
Holy Ghost; so likewise are we Christians children as Isaac was, not 
through ordinary procreation, but by the operation of God. 

2 1 
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Verse 29.—* ANN’ worep, x. 7. d., ‘howbeit as, &c.’—dé\Xa adver- 
sative, establishing a contrast with what precedes. ‘ Howbeit, notwith- 
standing their high descent, they must suffer persecution from the 
inferior class ;’ introducing a further coincidence between the type and 
the antitype ;—‘as Ishmael persecuted Isaac, so do the Jews the Chris- 
tians.’ Not indeed (as Bloomfield suggests) to prepare the Galatians 
for envy and its natural consequence, persecution, that they should 
‘“comfort themselves with reflecting that the persecution of Ishmael did 
not prevent Isaac from being the free-born son of Abraham, and the 
persecutor’s superior ;’’ but simply to complete the allegory, by allusion 
to a well-known circumstance connected with the present history of the 
two parties, and introduce the conclusion at which the Apostle aims, 
that ‘‘ the son of the bondwoman shall not be heir with the son of the 
freewoman.”’ 

> ’Edtwxev, ‘ persecuted.’ What the precise nature of the annoyance 
was, to which Isaac was subjected at the hands of Ishmael, does not 
appear. The Scripture only informs us that—‘ upon the day that Isaac 
was weaned, Abraham made a great feast, and that Sarah saw the son — 
of Hagar “ mocking” (not too strong a term for the Hebrew—Alford), — 
wherefore, she said unto Abraham—“ Cast out the bondwoman and her 
son.” ’* 

But we may be assured that the jealousy and ill-feeling which could 
vent itself so offensively upon a festive occasion, was not likely to be con- 
fined to a solitary instance; and we well know how a series of petty 
annoyances, insignificant in themselves, may amount in the aggregate to 
positive persecution. Besides, it is to be remembered that the Apostle 
would use the most forcible term which the facts of the case would admit 
of, to bring the offence under one denomination with the more substan- 
tial injury which the spiritual seed of Abraham sustained at the hands 
of those who were his seed according to the flesh. 

Calvin is of opinion that the persecution of the Gentiles had reference 
to the assaults made on their faith, and their confidence in the promise of 
God, rather than to any bodily harm which they sustained at their hands. 
And so far as the Galatian church was concerned, he is possibly correct ; 
and he very justly remarks that ‘‘ nothing ought to wound our minds 
so deeply as contempt of God, and reproaches cast upon His grace, nor 
is there any kind of sation more deadly than when the salvation of 
the soul is assailed.””—Ca vin, in loco. 

° Kara rveBua—setl., yevvnOévta, ‘according to the Spirit, ‘‘1.¢., 
‘by virtue of the promise which was given by the Spirit,’ or, ‘by virtue 


* “The best explanation! given of this is, that Ishmael, seeing the great feast 
with which Abraham celebrated the day on which Isaac was weaned, made either it, 
or Isaac himself, the subject of mockery, intimating that, notwithstanding all this, 
he was the first-born and the heir. Sarah, secing this, and fearing lest in process of 
time he should actually take the inheritance, said, ‘Cast out this bondwoman and 
her son, &c.””— Bacar. 


1 See Pauli Burgens. Addit. inGen. xxi. 9. Cf. also Hieronym. Quest. Heb. in 
Gen. app. tom. ii., p. 524, 
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of the Spirit’s agency,’ but the other is the better.”,—Atrorp. The latter 
appears nearer to the mark, but neither of them exhibits the exact 
meaning of the text. The sense of the phrase is best learned by the 
contrast, and the way «ata cap«a evidently contrasts with the way cata 
awvedua. The former signifies, ‘after the fashion of the flesh—fleshwise ;’ 
the latter, consequently, ‘after the fashion of the Spirit—Spiritwise.’ 
‘‘ Kata capxa refers to the natural laws, according to which Ishmael was 
born; cata wvedpa to the super-natural laws, according to which Isaac 
Was conceived and born.” —ELuicort. 

VeRsE 30.—*’AdAa, ‘ nevertheless’ —“‘ Strongly consolatory decla- 
ration, introducing a distinct contrast with the preceding declaration of 
the persecution, and calling away the thought of the reader to a totally 
fresh aspect.’’—EL.icort. 

> *H ypagdy, ‘the Scripture,’ not here referred to, it would seem, as 
the record of the Abrahamic story, for the words of Sarah as such could 
have no such prophetic significancy, but as the testimony of God Him- 
self. Seeing that she was a symbolic personage, we may well suppose 
that, on so important an occasion, Sarah was moved by the Holy Ghost 
to express herself after the manner which she did, and consequently the 
words she uttered are attributed to God, the author of Holy Scripture. 
This Scripture is quoted to show that it 1s God’s unchangeable purpose, 
that they who are of the law, in bondage under the elements of the 
world, shall not be fellow-heirs with those who are of faith—with this 
object the allegory has been adduced. ‘Tell me, ye that desire to be 
under the law, do ye not attend to what the law says, the son of the 
bondwoman shall not be heir with the son of the freewoman? Why, 
then, subject yourselves to the discipline of thelaw? Yedo it to obtain 
righteousness; but, if God’s word be true, the righteousness which ye 
seek cannot be attained that way. They of faith, the children of pro- 
mise, free from the shackles of the law, unfettered with the yoke of ce- 
remonies, they, and they only, shall inherit the blessing.’ Such is the 
force of the Apostle’s reasoning in this place. 

We cannot conclude the chapter better than in the words of an old 
and sententious writer :—‘‘ Let us be instructed by this beautiful passage 
not ‘to fret ourselves because of evil-doers, neither be envious against 
the workers of iniquity’ (Psalm xxxvii. 1), when they hold a temporary 
habitation and rank in the church, but patiently look for the end that 
awaits them. There are many spurious Christians, or aliens, who usurp 
a place in the church, but have no steadfast faith, as Ishmael, who, proud 
of his birthright, at firat reigned, but like a stranger, with his posterity, 
was cast out.” 
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CHAPTER V. 
BEGINNING aT cHaP. LV. 31. 


Verse 31.—*”Apa, adedpoi, x.7.. The bearing of this clause has 
been very generally misapprehended. Our translators, and those who 
divided the Epistle into chapters, as well as some modern expositors, 
have regarded it as a conclusion from the foregoing context, and the 
winding up of the subject ; (—‘“‘ the conclusion from what has gone be- 
fore’’—Alford.—A conclusion not expressed but hinted, ‘‘ simply ex- 
pressing what may serve to suggest it’’—Bloomfield). But itis no such 
thing, being neither the conclusion which might reasonably be expected 
from the Scripture quoted ; nor that to which the whole drift of the al- 
legory, manifestly, tended; which should properly have been presented 
thus :—‘ So then, brethren, they who are the children of the bondwoman 
shall not inherit with us who are the children of the freewoman’—a 
conclusion, however, which the Apostle has safely trusted to the infe- 
rence of his readers. 

Ellicott, who reads é:o (‘ wherefore’) for dpa (admitting, at the same 
time, the difficulty of deciding upon the exact connexion), regards it as 
‘the commencement of a short semi-paragraph stating the consolatory 
application of what preceded, and passing into an exhortation in the 
following verse,’’ and his impression is exhibited in the following terms : 

—‘‘It seems most probable that St. Paul was about to pass on to an 
application of, not a deduction from, the previous remarks and citation. 
He commences with é0, but, the word édevbepas suggesting a digression, 
he turns the application by means of 77 €Aev@cpia into an inferential ex- 
hortation, verse 1, and recommences a new parallel train of thought 
with "ad éyw,”’ But this is a very far-fetched and arbitrary solution. 
"Apa, which I take to be the preferable reading (‘‘ Internal evidence 
strengthens external authority in favour of *apa’”—Bloomfield), is clearly 
illative, introducing an inference from the preceding context, but not 
the principal one or conclusion, and denoting, according to the familiar 
usage of St. Paul, ‘ continuation and progress.’ In the case before us, 
it selects, and brings forward inferentially, that portion of the preceding 
statement, which the Apostle designs to enlarge upon and to enforce— 
‘Well then, to proceed with our subject, we are the children not of the 
bondwoman but of the free; stand, therefore, to the freedom whereunto ye 
have attained ;’ and the argument proceeds henceforth without any va- 
cillation or digression whatsoever. 

The passage under consideration occupies a much more important 
position in the general plan of the Epistle than is commonly assigned to 
it, being in fact the transition-point from one principal line of argument 
to another. It will be borne in mind that the heresy of the Galatian 
church consisted in a senseless endeavour, after being admitted to the 
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privilege of adoption, through the communication of the Holy Spirit, 
to compass ‘ perfection’ through the ordinances of the law. Against this 
error the Epistle is mainly directed, and the whole force of the argu- 
mentation lies in an appeal to the understanding (ch. iii. 3) :—‘“‘ Are ye 
so foolish ? having begun with the Spurit, are ye now being made perfect 
through the flesh?’ An appeal, founded upon the assumption that the 
commencement of the divine life was the reception of the Holy Ghost ; 
an assumption, however, quickly brought to the test—‘‘ He, therefore, 
that ministereth to you the Spirit, doeth he it out of legal works or out 
of faithful hearing ?”’ (ch. 11. 5), an inquiry which, now at length, after 
the course of two chapters of close reasoning, has been conducted to a 
conclusion ; the last argument establishing the point that, ‘ so strictly is 
the bestowal of the Holy Ghost connected with the exercise of ‘faith,’ 
that ‘ they of works,’ the children of the Sinaitic covenant, cannot inherit 
conjointly with ‘the children of promise.’’ This question being set at 
rest, the Apostle in the passage before us passes on, according to his ori- 
ginal intent, to exhibit the folly and inconsiderateness of the Galatian 
conduct, representing it as nothing short of a voluntary departure from 
Christ; a process of reasoning which constitutes the subject matter of 
the ensuing section. Such is the place which this verse occupies in the 
general arrangement of the Epistle. 

> Tlasdioxns téxva, ‘children of the bondwoman.’ It has been ob- 
served that the article is omitted with zaséioxns, while in the case of 
€XevOepas it is retained. Many suggestions have been offered as to the 
probable ground of the omission. After a review of some of them, EI- 
licott introduces his own opinion, thus :—‘‘ As zacécoxny appears in every 
other place with the article (even after the preposition in ver. 23), the 
present omission is perhaps more probably regarded as intentional, and 
as designed to give a general character to the Apostle’s conclusion.”’ 
Unquestionably so it is; and not only is it ‘‘ intentional and designed,” 
but imperatively called for by the exigency of thecase. In every place 
where it has occurred throughout the context,  zasé/cxy has represented 
one and the same thing, namely, the Sinaitic covenant, or, tantamount 
thereto, the representative woman herself. Now, it is not difficult to 
apprehend that a man may be in no way whatever bound by the obliga- 
tion of the Sinaitic covenant, and yet not be the son of the freewoman. 
Any system of works, that, for instance, under which the Galatians la- 
boured while ‘‘in bondage under the elements of the world,’’ would be, 
equally with the Mosaic yoke, destructive of the privilege of sonship. 
Consequently za:écoxy should, from the very necessity of the case, be 
written without the article; to include every kind and species of servi- 
tude, as well as that originating in the Mosaic institute. Whereas, ‘ the 
freewoman’ is but one, the 7 é\ev@epa of the text, ‘ Sarah,’ or ‘ the co- 
venant of grace,’ under which system alone liberty can be enjoyed, and 
could not be otherwise designated than with the article. 

Verse 1.—* Ty chev@epia (ovv). ‘‘ There is here an inference from 
the preceding, and therefore this verse ought not to have commenced a new 
chapter.” —BLooMFIELD. The entrance upon a new subject having taken 
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place in the preceding verse, the chapters ought properly to have been 
divided there. 

T7 éNevOepia otnxete, ‘stand to the liberty.’ There is some uncer- 
tainty as to the exact construction of this sentence. Ty éAevOepia is 
apparently a ‘ dative of reference,’ and, according to Ellicott and Alford, 
reference of a very close kind; ‘‘ not to be translated too laxly (‘as re- 
gards the freedom’), as it seems to call attention to the exaet sphere im 
which, and to which, the action is limited.” —Exticorr. But I take it 
to be a reference of a different character; betokening, not, ‘the sphere 
in which,’ but, ‘the object to which,’ we are ‘to stand’ or adhere (see 
Winer, Gr., § xxxi. 1, x.). The Apostle had immediately before deduced. 
the general conclusion, ‘well then, brethren, we (Christians) are the 
children not of the bondwoman but of the free’ ; and now follows it up 
with the personal exhortation, ‘ stand, therefore, to the freedom,’ &c. &c. ; 
an exhortation framed upon the assumption that though assailed and 
hard-pressed by their judaizing opponents, the Galatians had not yet 
finally abandoned the position of gospel liberty to which they had been 
called, which he now exhorts them to stand to and maintain with vigour 
and perseverance. 

>°H ypuas Xproros HAcvOepwoev, ‘ whereunto Christ liberated us’—'H, 
neither a dative commodi ‘ for which’ (Ellicott), nor an ablatival dative 
‘with or by which’ (Alford), but a dative of the object ‘to which’— 
‘whereunto, Christ, in the process of liberation, hath conducted us’—a 
form of construction but slightly varying from eis Wv ArevOepwoe (a 
usage to be met with, Rom. viii. 21); the action of the verb extending 
not only to emancipation dzo dovNeius, but to introduction eés éXevOepcay, 
a transference from a state of bondage into a state of liberty. 

The process of liberation has been already described (ch. iv. 3, et 
seq.)}—‘ We, when we were children, were in bondage under the elements 
of the world : but when the fulness of time was come, God sent forth His 
Son, born of a woman (born under law that he might redeem those 
under law) that we might receive the adoption of sons... . . W here- 
fore, thou art no more a servant but a son’—the result, manifestly, of 
redemption and the outpouring of the Spirit of adoption. 

© Srxe7e, ‘stand to,’ literally ‘stand,’ but here metaphorically em- 
ployed, ‘stand to’—‘ abide by’—‘ adhere to;’ with the notion implied 
that their steadfastness should be the result of effort, the successful re- 
sistance of inducement, either by force or by fraud, to give way. - 

¢ My évexecGe, ‘ be not entangled,’ literally ‘ be not held in,’ as with 
ropes and nets. Bloomfield suggests that the év in évéxecOe ‘‘ may have 
reference to the insertion of the neck in a noose or yoke, and thus the sense 
will be ‘do not again thrust your neck into the yoke of bondage (to the 
law)’”’ ; but itis preferable to take it in its more general application. 

° [ld\w, ‘again.’ Though the Galatians had never been subject to 
the law of Moses, yet had they been in bondage under “‘ the weak and 
beggarly elements of the world,’ to which they desired again (adv) 
otter their liberation through Christ (sn @ new form however), to submit 

emselves. 
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‘ Zuyw Sovdecas, ‘in @ yoke of bondage,’ not ‘the yoke,”’ (Ellicott 
and Alford). Zvy« anarthrous, not merely upon grammatical conside- 
rations,* but upon considerations of a higher nature. Zvy with the 
article would denote either the yoke to which they had formerly sub- 
mitted, or cat’ €£ox1v the yoke of the Mosaic law. To the former they 
had no disposition to return; to the latter, never having been subject, they 
could not with propriety be said to return; whereas Cvyp anarthrous, 
being indefinite, is applicable to any yoke, the context, however, and 
the general scope of the argument, sufficiently attesting the yoke con- 
templated in this place, namely, ‘the Mosaic ceremonial law.’ In 
commenting upon the liberty which is the subject of this passage, Calvin 
judiciously observes :—‘‘ The liberty of which Paul speaks is exemption 
from the ceremonies of the law, the observance of which was demanded 
by the false apostles as necessary. But let the reader at the same time 
remember, that such liberty is only a part of that which Christ has pro- 
cured for us. For how small a matter would it be, if He had only freed 
us from ceremonies! This is but a stream which muat be traced to a 
higher source. ‘That Christ was made a curse that he might redeem 
us from the curse of the law’ (Gal. ii. 13)—That he has revoked the 
power of the law, so far as it held us liable to the judgment of God, under 
the penalty of eternal death—that, in a word, he has rescued us from 
the tyranny of sin, Satan, and death. Thus, under one department is 
included the whole class.” 

Vense 2.—* "Ide, ‘ behold,’—‘ observe.’ The Apostle, in the use of 
this word, directs attention to what is to follow, as a most important 
and weighty declaration, deserving of their most careful consideration 
and regard. 

b *Eyw IladXos, ‘I, Paul’—‘ Not one of your unauthorized teachers, 
to whom ye have been accustomed thoughtlessly to give heed; but ‘I, 
Paul,’ ‘‘the Apostle of Jesus Christ, and God the Father who raised him 
from the dead’’—I, ‘whom it pleased God to call from my mother’s 
womb, and reveal His son in me, that I might preach Him amongst the 
Gentiles,’ behold, with all the authority with which my sacred office 
invests me, ‘“‘I, Paul, say unto you” ’—a most solemn and awakening 
introduction. 

© Téqw tniv, ‘I say unto you,’ with the notion attached not merely 
of communication but of inculcation (Mat. v. 34), almost equivalent to 
‘T solemnly declare unto you.’ 

¢ *"Eav wepitéuvnode, ‘if ye be circumcised’—the form of the verb 
(pres. subj.) indicating that the case contemplated by the Apostle is, not 
the state of being circumcised, but the presently submitting to the rite. 
The entire aim of the judaizers seems to have been, to induce the Gala- 
tian Christians to circumcise, not from any inordinate value which they 


* Alford, in support of his translation (“the yoke’’) adduces the rule, ‘‘ an anar- 
throus noun or personal pronoun following another noun in the genitive, often de- 
prives that other noun of its article.” But such a rule can only apply when the 
article, when required by the sense, is omitted in the text, which is not the case here. 
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attached to the ordinances of the law (for they observed them but in- 
differently themselves), but that they might enjoy the dignity and 
emolument of teachers without incurring odium or persecution for the 
cross of Christ (see ch. vi. 12). We may here observe that it is not 
with the rite of circumcision itself that the Apostle quarrels, but with 
the object with which it was resorted to. The Gentile Christian who 
submitted to circumcision, professed to take upon himself the obligation 
to observe the ceremonial law, upon the plea that Christ alone was in- 
sufficient for his salvation. If he did not rest upon his own works ex- 
clusively, they at least formed a part, and no inconsiderable part, of his 
dependence ; but the most infinitesimal reliance upon the flesh is incom- 
patible with, and vitiates, the whole scheme of gospel salvation, which 
is purely and exclusively of grace. The man who will not trust to 
Christ alone, need not think to trust in Him at all. He endured the 
cross without a fellow, and He will not share the glory with another. 
Upon this ground only was circumcision objectionable. 

That it was a matter purely indifferent in itself is inferrible from the 
fact that Paul circumcised Timothy to make him acceptable to the 
Jews (Acts, xvi. 3), a step which he could not have consistently taken, 
were circumcision in itself contrary to the will of God, or derogatory to 
the glory of Christ. But Timothy was the son of a Jewess, and entitled 
by birth, as a descendant of Abraham, to the distenctive privilege of cir- 
cumcision, and no religious principle was consequently involved. But 
it was otherwise in the case of the Gentiles, with whom it could only be 
resorted to as a religious ceremony ; and consequently we find the same 
Apostle strenuously resisting the circumcision of Titus, ‘‘ because he was 
a Greek ;’’ and to circumcise him would be a virtual acknowledgment 
that circumcision was necessary to salvation, which he scrupulously 
avoided to make. 

‘* As the preservation of Abraham’s posterity a distinct people from 
the rest of mankind answered many important purposes in the Divine 
government (Rom. xi. 15), their observance of the rite of circumcision, 
declared by God Himself to be the seal of His covenant with Abraham, 
was necessary to mark them as his descendants, as long as it was deter- 
mined that they should bea distinct people. . . . And therefore, while 
the Jews practised this rite according to its original intention, for the 
purpose of distinguishing themselves as Abraham’s descendants, and not 
for obtaining salvation, they did what was right. But the Gentiles, not 
being of Abraham’s race, were under no political obligation to circum- 
cise themselves; consequently, if they received that rite, it must have 
been because they thought it necessary to their salvation, for which 
reason the Apostle absolutely prohibited it to all the Gentiles.’”’— 
M‘Knieut, 1m loco. 

° Oddev wheryoes, ‘will profit you nothing’—‘ will render you no 
assistance whatever,’ but will leave you to bear the burden of your own 
responsibilities. 

VERSE 3.—* Maptupopae 6é wadev, ‘and I testify again’ —paprtv- 
pouac a solemn form of asseveration, like as of a man giving evidence in 
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a court of justice. Inthe former verse, the Apostle had expressed him- 
self in a general way; he now repeats his declaration in language more 
personal and more explicit, addressing himself to every individual 
amongst them who submitteth to the rite of circumcision, not merely 
(as before) that Christ shall profit him nothing, but, with a more positive 
averment still, that in so doing he assumes to himself the responsibility 
of fulfilling the whole law of Moses. There is no reason to apprehend | 
that zadcv refers to any communication made upon a former occasion, 
but only to the declaration in the preceding verse, which is now repeated 
with greater emphasis and individualization. 

> Tlepiteuvopevy, ‘being circumcised,’ or ‘ submitting to circumci- 
sion.’ The force of the pres. part. is not to be disregarded. It is not 
every circumcised person, as such, who is obnoxious to the consequence 
above stated, but he who is presently submitting to the rite of circum- 
cision with a view (of course) to self-justification. If sepitenvopevw 
were regarded as the participle of the middle voice, the meaning, perhaps, 
would be better conveyed—‘ to everyone who is circumcising himself’ — 
see ch. vi. 13°. 

© *Omerderns eotiv, ‘is a debtor.’ "OdesAdrys denotes one morally 
bound to the fulfilment of any engagement ; here, figuratively, ‘a debtor.’ 
When the Mosaic law became the covenant between God and the Jewish 
people, circumcision was adopted as the seal of the covenant, whereby 
those who were circumcised engaged to fulfil all the precepts and ordi- 
nances of the law blameless, and God upon his part promised that upon 
fulfilment thereof they should become entitled to justification or life, 
—‘‘ He that hath done these things shall live by them ;” Lev. xviii. 5. 
Consequently, in his Epistle to the Romans, we find St. Paul arguing 
with the unbelieving Jews upon this principle—‘ Circumcision verily 
profiteth, if thou keep the law (that is, fulfil your part of the engage- 
ment, for then you shall be entitled to the recompense of obedience) ; 
but if thou be a breaker of the law, thy circumcision is made uncircum- 
cision” (Rom. ii. 25); that is, the covenant being unfulfilled, you shall 
take no benefit under its provisions. Every circumcised person, there- 
fore, from the very nature of the transaction, was ‘‘a debtor to do the 
whole law.” 

4"OXov tov vopov, ‘the whole law’—an expression which is capable 
of being understood in diverse senses, but all of them comprised within 
the full scope of the Apostle’s declaration :—( ? a debtor to do the 
whole law, that is, in all its departments—not merely the ceremonial and 
ritual, with which alone the Galatians desired to trouble themselves, 
but also the moral and preceptive, for they never could be disunited; 
(2.) a debtor to do the whole law, perfectly and unremittingly—not merely 
with a desultory and defective obedience, but in all its entirety and com- 
pleteness, for ‘‘ he that offendeth in one point is guilty of all.’ To which, 
perhaps, may be added a third—a debtor to do the whole law, personally 
and solely, without any aid or assistance from another—a responsibility 
not the least needful to be insisted on, for, in betaking themselves to 
circumcision, at the instigation of the judaizing teachers, the Galatians 

2« 
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had no intention whatsoever of relinquishing their interest in Christ, but, 
being under the delusion that Christ alone was insufficient, they desired, 
with the aid of the Holy Spirit, to contribute to their own perfection by 
the observance of the rites of the law—an impression obviously upon 
their minds, from the nature of the remonstrance addressed to them, 
ch. ii1. 3. However, the Apostle here testifies, and repeats his testi- 
mony in the most solemn manner, not only to them, but to every human 
being (vav7t avOpwzw), of every age and country, imbued with similar 
propensities, that they must make their election between Christ and self. 
If Christ is to be their Saviour, they must cease altogether from self. If 
any confidence is to be placed in their own works, they must rest upon 
‘works’ exclusively, and expect no assistance from Christ. ‘‘ This true 
and serious consequence of circumcision the false apostles had probably 
at least dissembled.’’—MrYEr. 

Verse 4.—* KatypynOnte aro tod Xpiotod, ‘ye were undone from 
Christ.’ Itis no easy matter to effect an exact rendering of this phrase 
into English. Katypyn@y7e azo is a ‘constructio pregnans,’ where the 
force of two phrases is compressed into one. An approximation, how- 
ever, to it may be deemed to be the translation presented above—‘ ye 
were undone from Christ’—an expression implying, not only ‘ separation 
from,’ but ‘ruin consequently incurred.’ The period to which the action 
of the verb refers is the time when they first entered (at circumcision) 
upon a course of self-justification. This clause supplies an emphatic 
corroboration of the declaration in the preceding verse—‘ a debtor, I say, 
to do the whole law, for (this particle omitted in the original, to add 
strength and emphasis to the sentence) there is nothing to be expected 
from Christ ; whosoever of you are being justified ev vopw, ‘ ye are undone 
from Christ’ 11 whom all your legal engagements were undertaken and 
met, and are cast upon the strength of your own resources.’ 

Bloomfield suggests that ‘‘ carnpy7Oy7e may be, perhaps, a metaphor 
taken from a ship which has parted from the tow-line, has let go its 
hold by it.’’ But, from whatever source the metaphor is derived, it is 
something more impressive than this. The ship may have parted its 
cable, and be tossed to and fro upon the angry billows, and neverthe- 
less eventually make the port; but the soul that is severed from Christ 
is ruined and undone for ever, and can find no place of refuge any more 
(Heb. vi. 4, et seq.). 

> Odreves, ‘whosoever,’ denoting a class of persons to whom the ob- 
servation applies. 

¢ *Ey vopy, ‘in law’—descriptive of the sphere or element in which 
they move who seek justification by works—‘ in law,’ as contradistin- 
guished from ‘a state of grace.’ 

4 AcxatodaOe, ‘are being justified.’ That no man is justified €y 
vouw is an axiom of theological science which cannot be controverted 
(see ch. iii. 11). The verb then, is to be understood ‘ subjectively,’ not 
of the reality of the thing, but of their own impressions concerning it. 
‘« AccacovaGe is correctly referred by the principal ancient and modern 
eommentators to the feelings of the subject (és d7oNapBavere, Theophl.— 
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‘ut vobis videtur,’ Fisch.).”—Exxicotr. They were being justified, as 
they fondly imagined—év vopw—where ev vauw is not to be regarded as 
representing any part of their own imagining or belief, but is a term 
applied by the Apostle himself to characterize the posttion in which they 
stood. Doubtless, had they been interrogated upon the subject, they 
would have answered—‘ not év vouw but ¢v Xpeorw’ (see ch. ii. 16). 
All that they were conscious of doing, and all that they desired to do, 
was to avail themselves of the benefit, as they accounted it, of the 
Mosaic ritual, without renouncing or forfeiting their position in Christ; 
but inasmuch as they had taken upon themselves the obligation ‘of 
works,’ they were de facto ‘undone trom Christ ;’ the Apostle stamping 
the condition to which they had reduced themselves, with its proper 
appellation—‘‘¢év vouw.”’ It is to be feared that not a few of the pro- 
fessing members of the Reformed Church of the present day, from the 
low and unscriptural notions which they entertain of evangelical truth, 
might be addressed, not inappropriately, in the language of St. Paul to 
the Galatians—ey vouw SixaodcOe. 

° Tis xapetos éferecare, ‘ye are fallen from grace’—a reiteration and 
confirmation of the previous statement—‘ ye are undone from Christ ;’ in 
terms suggested, probably, by the antagonistic nature of the two states, 
the state of law, and the state of grace. To have ‘fallen from grace’ is 
equivalent to the being ‘ undone from Christ,’ in whom all the gracious 
purposes of God to man are exclusively fulfilled. By tijs xaperos we are 
to understand here ‘the state or dispensation, grace,’ as contradistin- 
guished from, and contrasted with, ‘the state or dispensation, law’—states 
so opposite in their nature, that to be included in the one is, necessarily, 
to be excluded from the other.* 

VersE 5.—" ‘Hpess yap, ‘for we.’ ‘Hets emphatic, contrasted with 
the partics before contemplated, who, secking justification by works, 
had ‘fallen from grace ;’ ‘we, on the contrary, who are of grace, and 
consequently unsevered from Christ (the condition manifestly supposed 
in the following verse) seek, &c.’ Tap causal, assigning the ground of 
the foregoing assertion, ‘ ye have fallen, I say, from grace; for we, who 
are of grace, seek justification in a different way, i.¢., not by the works 
of the law, but by the Spirit through faith.’ 

b*EXziéa Sexacocvvys, ‘the hoped-for righteousness.’ In order to 
arrive at a certain conclusion with respect to this complicated, and at the 


* “ Wetstein says here—‘ Si omnino fieri non possct, ut quis gratia cxcideret, 
absurde hee dicerentur,’ and Dr. Bloomfield (Recens. Synop.) calls this a ‘ shrewd’ 
remark. Thesimple fact, however, is, that this verse has no bearing whatover upon 
the doctrine of the final perseverance of the saints. All that the Apostle means to 
say is, that inasmuch as the salvation offered through Christ is ydpert, by grace, the 
person who, having openly accepted Christ and His salvation,'seeks for justification 
as a reward of works, is fallen from a position in which justification is of the free 
grace of God. The grace which is the characteristic of this dispensation is one thing, 
and that which gives vital union with Christ is another. The professing Christian 
accepting Christ is in a state of grace; and if he openly and avowedly secks for sal- 
vation through works, he is fallen from that state of grace, and therefore openly se- 
parated from Christ.”—Baaag, 1 loco. 
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same time important passage, it will be needful, in the first place, to de- 
termine what is the import of this phrase, which is evidently the subject 
of the declaration, that we may be in a position to understand what is 
predicated concerning it. What construction, then, are we to put upon 
EXwida Stxacoovvys? Alford limits the inquiry to two points—“ Is this 
genitive objective, the hope of righteousness, i, e., the hope whose object 
is perfect righteousness—or genitive subjective, the hope of righteous- 
ness, i.e, the hope which the righteous entertain, viz., that of eternal 
life ?”’? And for himself he “‘ certainly’ concludes that it is the former, 
éxriéa being emphatic, and the expression €Amiéa écxatoovvys amexde- 
xoneOa contrasting with dv vouw dicaotcGe of the preceding clause : 
‘ye think ye have your righteousness in the law; we, on the contrary, 
anxiously wait for the hope of righteousness (full and perfect).”’ But, 
not to dwell upon the theological anachronism of representing the Chris- 
tian state as one of expectancy of ‘a hope of righteousness,’ a hope to 
which the believer in Christ is introduced simultaneously with believing 
(comp. Rom. v. 2, 1 Peter i. 3), and which itis the privilege of all pro- 
fessing Christians to entertain, this exposition is open to the lexical ob- 
jection, that the verb dzrexééx ona: is nowhere to be met with in Scripture 
in connexion with é\mcéa representing ‘the affection’-—hope. Nor do 
any of the examples or parallelisms of the learned commentator support 
the assumption : edzcéa the object of awexééxopat in the New Testament 
is invariably, not ‘ the hope’ itself, but ‘ the thing hoped for ;’ and conse- 
quently, in the expression before us, ‘“ the hope of righteousness’’ is not, 
as it is alleged to be, ‘‘the hope whose object is perfect righteousness,” 
and the genitive, consequently, is not ‘genitive objective.’ * 

Nor is it more properly genitive subjective, ‘‘the hope which the 
righteous entertain, viz., that of eternal life;’” for the same objection 
holds good here, viz., that dzexééx oma: is never coupled with é\7ida in 
such a sense, nor ever need be, ‘the believer entertaining the hope of 
eternal life,’ and not expecting to entertain it. Ellicott, indeed, admits 
that—‘‘ If the genitive be subjects, édmida Scxacoovyys must be ‘ipsum 
premium quod speratur, scil. vitam seternam’ (Grot.)— ‘ coronam 
gloriz’ (Beza), edzcs being used petavupixis for the thing hoped for.” 
But, even with this modification, the construction is objectionable. The 
Apostle’s argument does not turn upon that which is the hope of righ- 
teousness, ‘the crown of glory, or eternal life,’ but upon righteousness 
atself. The question at issue is (see the preceding verse), ‘how is righ- 
teousness to be attained ?’ ‘The Galatians’ sought it by the works of the 
law, and, so doing, fell from grace; ‘ we’ who are of grace seek it, not by 
the works of the law, but by the Spirit through faith. Consequently, any 
exposition which diverts attention from righteousness, the subject of the 
Apostle’s dissertation, to that which is the hope of the righteous (namely, 


* I except also, emphatically, to the ‘contrast’ represented by Alford as being 
exhibited in this sentence between the legalist and the Christian—“the one thinks 
(he says) that he has his righteousness in the law, and the other watts for the hope 
of righteousness ;’’ whereas, indeed, it is that ‘the one expects righteousness by t 
works of the law, the other expects it by the Spirit through fatth.’ 
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‘the crown of glory, or eternal life’), which is not immediately in con- 
templation here, is necessarily a defective exposition. The question 
then must be putin a more comprehensive form—‘ what genitive is it ?” 
To which I reply, ‘genitive of apposition’ (¢A/da dtxatoourys, a construc- 
tion similar to onpectov repitonys, Rom.iv. 11; dppaBwva rod rvedparos, 
2 Cor. v. 5; emayyedtay tod wvcvpartos, ch. iil. 14, al.), ‘the hope which 
is righteousness ;’ where eAzrca represents, not the affection itself— 
‘hope,’ but that which is the object of hope, in plain terms—‘ the hoped- 
for righteousness ;’ which we Christians expect, not through the works 
of the law, but by the Spirit, through faith.* 

* Tvevpate ex miotews, ‘by the Spirit through (or out of) faith.’ 
Ilvevuare, an instrumental dative, probably here used modally (see ch. 
iii. 3, v. 18, 25).¢ The Spirit is here presented as the agent or instru- 
ment by or with which God justifies the nations (see ch. ili. 8), according 
to the tenor of the promise, ‘‘in thee shall all nations be blessed ;’? where 
the blessing of Abraham is distinctly affirmed to be ‘ the gift of the Holy 
Ghost’ (see ch. iii. 14‘). "Ex wrorews, ‘out of faith,’ de denoting the 
source, not remote but immediate (as in ch. iii. 8, 22), the medium 
through which the Spirit, the justifying agent, is received by the church. 
According to this interpretation, the parties before us are represented as 
‘expecting to obtain righteousness, the object of hope, by the Spirit, 
through or out of faith.’ Considerable difficulty, it must be confessed, 
attaches to the exposition of this passage, arising principally from the 
variety of senses in which the expressions are capable of being under- 
stood, leaving it no easy matter to distinguish which of them it was that 
the Apostle had specifically in view, when he penned the sentence. 
However, @ close investigation may do something to disentangle the 
difficulty. 

Contemplating the words as they stand, without any contextual con- 
sideration, and with the information already acquired with respect to 
the meaning of Amita dixacoovrys, viz.,—‘ the hoped-for righteousness,’ 
the first idea that would probably suggest itself to the reader’s mind 
would be, ‘we expect the hoped-for righteousness (in other words, we 
hope to be justified) by the Spirit, through faith’—an exposition in strict 
accordance with the truth inculcated throughout the greater portion of 


* Alford would, no doubt, pronounce the synonym éArrida dixaoobune pro d- 
cavoovuny rijy tAmfopévny,’ “the old absurdity which would destroy the logical form 
ofthe sentence’’ (see his strictures upon a similar version in ch. iii. 14‘) ; but it is not 
pretended that here, any more than inch. iii. 14, the paraphrase adopted is the exact 
rendcring of the gen. appositionis (the very expression, indeed, éA7r. die. PRO dcx. 
rv tAmg. is evidence that it is not so regarded) ; nor that the gen. app. is generally 
capable of such a mutation; but only that, from the peculiarity of the subjects, in 
both these instances it is: ‘the hope’ (that is, ‘ the object of hope’), ‘ righteousness,’ 
is, to all intents and purposes, ‘the hoped-for righteousness,’ as in the other instance 
‘the promise’ (that 1s, ‘the subject of promise’), ‘the Spirit,’ is, in like manner, 
‘the promised Spirit.’ 

+ The Apostle’s object in this place being, not to establish the fact of ‘ justification 
by the Spirit through faith,’ but only to refer to it as the mode whereby we expect to 
be justified, rvevpars, though strictly an instrumental dative, may, possibly, be here 
regarded as of a modal signification. 
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this Epistle. The Scripture, foreseeing that God would justify the 
nations through faith, announced the glad tidings to Abraham—‘‘in thee 
shall all nations be blessed’’ (that is, receive the Holy Ghost, chap. iii. 
14) ;—a subject which engages the Apostle’s attention to the conclusion 
of the following chapter. To be justified, then, according to the purport 
of this teaching, is ‘to receive (the justifying agent) the Holy Spirit, 
through faith ;’ which thing consequently becomes an object of scriptural 
expectation to the church. For more on this subject, see ch. ii. 14%. 

But this exposition, scriptural and natural as it might seem, 18 open 
to the grave objection, that the parties of whom the predication is made 
are represented as being already 1 Christ, and consequently already jus- 
tified through the faith which is in Him; whereas the justification here 
contemplated is manifestly future, being to the believer an object of ex- 
pectancy and hope. We must, therefore, look out for another interpre- 
tation, more in conformity with the circumstances of the case, and at the 
same time consistent with this, the only construction which the words 
will properly admit. 

Have we, then, any ground for apprehending that another and more 
complete act of justification still awaits those who have been previously 
justified in Christ, to which the declaration in the text may be taken to 
apply? That the Christian is one whose salvation, though inchoate, is 
by no means perfected in the present life, is a truth which I believe few 
will be disposed to gainsay. Every term expressive of privilege which 
is applied to him now will be applicable, with tenfold force and _pro- 
priety, at the period of his consummation, the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. To give some examples of what I mean :—Salvation is a term 
applied to the believer now—“ by grace are ye saved, through faith” — 
‘“‘recewing the end of your faith, even the salvation of your souls;’’ but 
the Christian looks forward to a more complete and exemplary salvation, 
. when the Lord Jesus Christ ‘‘ shall appear a second time, without sin, 
unto salvation’’—a ‘‘salvation,’’ consequently, ‘‘nearer to us now than 
when we believed.”” In like manner, ‘adoption’ is a term applied to 
the believer in the present life—‘‘ ye have recewed the Spirit of adoption, 
whereby we cry, Abba, Father ;”’ and yet with respect to adoption, the 
attitude of the church is one of expectancy and hope—‘‘ watting for the 
adoption, to wit, the redemption of the body.” Presently we are ‘the 
children of God’—“‘ ye are all the children of God, by faith, in Christ ;”’ 
but we shall be more eminently God’s children when we shall become 
‘‘the children of God, being the children of the resurrection.”” Now are 
we ‘risen with Christ,’ but still we press towards the mark, ‘‘if by any 
means we might attain unto the resurrection of the dead.”” Already are 
we ‘redeemed,’ “‘ having redemption through His blood ;”’ nevertheless 
‘‘we are sealed with that Holy Spirit of promise, which is the earnest 
of our inheritance, wntil the redemption of the purchased possession.”’ 

And so itis with respect to justification. We are justified in the pre- 
sent life, when, by the bestowal of the “ first-fruits” of the Spirit, we 
are incorporated into the body of Christ, and are made partakers of the 
righteousness which is in Him—a righteousness peculiarly and exclu- 
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sively His own; which is ours neither by impartation nor by imputation, 
but simply by investiture.* ‘‘As many as have been baptized into 
Christ have put on Christ,” and are clothed with the righteousness of 
God’s own Son. ‘‘He was made sin for us, who knew no sin, that 
we might be made the righteousness of God in Him.’ Consequentially 
upon this blessed change of condition, wherein we are united to Christ, 
and made partakers of the righteousness which is 7 Him; we have im- 
parted to us by the Spirit, through faith (and proportionately to the 
measure of our faith), a conscious remission of sin and acceptance of 
our persons, in Christ—the characteristic feature of New Testament jus- 
tification: ‘‘ being justified by faith, we have peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, .... . and rejoice in hope of the glory of 
God.” 

But we shall be justified hereafter, when God shall pour into our 
souls a more abundant measure of His Holy Spirit; to which the portion 
to which we have at present attained is no more than a sheaf of corn to 
the entire harvest—an earnest to the full price; by which Spirit our 
mortal bodies shall be quickened from the dust of the earth, and we shall 
stand up in the glorious likeness of Christ ; in that happy state of consum- 
mation, sin shall be no more, and every vestige of imperfection obliterated 


* I take it that the distinction between Old Testament and New Testament jus- 
tification may be briefly stated thus:—Under the former dispensation, the Spirit 
being not yet given, nor the believer, consequently, baptized into Christ, investiture 
with the righteousness of Christ did not actually take place ; but ‘faith,’ which, if 
exercised under the better dispensation, would lead to ‘communion’ (1 John, i. 3) 
with Christ, and participation in His righteousness, was ‘imputed,’ or reckoned, to 
the believer for righteousness: whereas, under the gospel dispensation, the believer 
is, by faith, engrafted into the person of Christ, and tyso facto arrayed in the right- 
eousness of his Head. 

As to the matter of present privilege, New Testament justification appears to 
occupy an intermediate place between that which preceded it and that which is to 
follow after. Under the Jewish dispensation, righteousness was by imputation, un- 
accompanied by any saving knowledge of the fact (see Rom. i. 16, 17; iii. 21, 22), 
and consequently without any cleansing effect upon the conscience (Heb. x. 1-3). 
Under the Christian dispensation, ‘ faith’. is indeed imputed unto righteousness 
(Rom. iv. 24); but we have more than imputed righteousness—a righteousness by 
investiture, having ‘put on Christ,” and in Him “the Lord our righteousness ;’’ 
and when living up to our privilege, we have a conscious acquaintance with our ac- 
ceptance. But still our righteousness is only in Christ; inherent righteousness we 
have none, no change in the moral habit of the soul having taken place of sufficient 
consequence to constitute the righteousness of the creature. But in the dispensation 
to come, at the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ, without losing the righteousness 
which we have by investiture, in Christ, a farther boon shall be conferred upon us, 
namely, a righteousness by impartation, whereby we shall be made, not merely pu- 
tatively, or representatively, but personally and morally righteous—the perfection, 
doubtless, which was the object of the Galatians’ pursuit, and not only of their’s, but of 
St. Paul’s himself, as distinctly appears in his Epistle to the Philippians, ch. iii. 11-16, 

The righteousness of the Jew may be said to be t” foro Dei, unknown to himself 
or to his fellows; the righteousness of the Christian, not only sm foro Det, but in foro 
conscienti@ also, whereby he becomes consciously, though not openly, righteous; the 
righteousness of the risen saint will be not only in the sight of God and of his own 
conscience, but in the sight of an admiring universe. 
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for ever. The righteousness then smparted to the saints will vary in ex- 
cellence ‘‘ according to the deeds done in the body’’ (see Appendix IV. *). 
Some “‘ shall shine as the firmament ;”’ others, ‘‘ as the stars for ever and 
ever;’’ for, ‘“‘as one star differeth from another star in glory, so also is the re- 
surrection of the dead.”” Then shall the righteousness of the believer, now 
hid within the secret chamber of his own breast, be proclaimed as it were 
upon the house-top ; God’s secret ones shall be revealed, and all creation 
shall rejoice together at ‘“‘the manifestation of the sons of God.”’ Such 
is the testimony of Scripture upon this momentous subject; and, being 
so, we have reason to apprehend that another and more signal act of 
justification does, indeed, await the believer at the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; which righteousness, antecedently to His advent, is an 
object of expectation to the church, and may be not unfitly designated 
the ‘‘ hoped-for rightcousness.”’ 

But, before this exposjtion cau be acquiesced in satisfactorily, a con- 
dition remains to be fulfilled—Can it be affirmed of the righteousness to 
be attained upon that day, that it will be imparted by the Spirit's 
agency, through faith? And I know nothing in Scripture to discounte- 
nance the supposition. That the soul is unconscious in its separate state 
we have no reason to apprehend; that it shall be less capable of exer- 
cising faith in the promises of God when inthe more immediate presence 
of the Saviour, than when conversant with the things ofthis outer world, 
would be contrary to all reason to believe (Rev. vi. 10). But even 
granting the faculties of the soul to be suspended during the sleep of 
death, who can doubt that on the resurrection morn, ‘‘ when the Lord 
shall descend from heaven with a shout, and with the voice of the archangel, 
and with the trump of God, when they who are in their graves shall hear 
His voice, and come forth,” that faith shall be in its holiest, liveliest 
exercise, and the final impartation of the Spirit be effected through the 
accustomed channel, faith? Such would seem to be a literal, scriptural, 
and by no means inappropriate explication of this most interesting pas- 
sage—‘ we, who are Christians, expect the hoped-for righteousness by the 
Spirit, through faith.’ 

But, before we proceed with our investigation, it may be well to ob- 
serve, that commentators generally give a totally different turn to the 
passage from that which is here adopted. ‘‘The whole clause (says 
Ellicott) may be paraphrased thus—‘ by the assistance of the Holy Spirit 
we are enabled to cherish the hope of being justified ; and the source out 
of which that hope springs is faith.’”” But it is needless to go over the 
same ground again: ‘the hope of being justified”’ can never be an object 
of expectation to the church; and though Ellicott in his paraphrase has 
endeavoured to evade the difficulty, by substituting the word ‘ to cherish’ 
in the room of ‘to wait for’ (‘“‘we are enabled to cherish the hope of 
being justified’’), yet is the substitution not countenanced by the ori- 
ginal text, nor indeed insisted upon in his own translation, which runs 
thus—‘“ are tarrying for the hope of righteousness.”” Upon this portion 
of the sentence I really do not see that there should be any hesitation in 
arriving at the conclusion that the only construction which will stand, 
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consistently with theological propriety, is the one which has been pro- 
posed, ‘gen. appositionis,’—‘ the hoped-for righteousness.’ 

But with this modification, it may be asked, does not Ellicott’s trans- 
lation commend itself to our judgment—‘ we by the asststance of the 
Holy Ghost are enabled to expect (or wait for) the hoped-for righteous- 
ness, through faith’? I will not go the length to say that the transla- 
tion is indefensible, but certainly it is not such as the order of the words 
invites. [lvevpare ex miorews seem naturally linked together as ‘ source’ 
and ‘channel of communication ;’ besides, according to the view pro- 
posed, the sentence would be more naturally, and doubtless less am- 
biguously framed thus—qpets yap wvevpar, edXmida Sexaoodvns éx 
miotews amexdexoueOa, But waiving the textual objection, upon purely 
exegetical grounds, I assert that the translation is not to be maintained. 
The object of the Apostle in this passage is evidently not to show by 
what means Christians are enabled to expect, or wait for, the hoped-for 
righteousness (which possibly would not be questioned by either party), 
but from what source, and through what channel, do they expect to obtain 
tt. This is the point at issue throughout the entire context, and this is 
the true point of contrast here. The legalist expects to obtain it ‘ by 
the flesh, through the medium of works’—the evangelical, ‘by the Spirit, 
through the medium of faith ;’ and to divert attention from this, which 
is the material point in discussion, to another, which is only secondary 
and subsidiary, is not to elucidate, but to obscure. I repeat, that no 
translation can be maintained, with due regard to the scope of the 
Apostle’s reasoning, but that which has been here adopted—‘ we expect 
the hoped-for righteousness by the Spirit through (or, out of) faith.’ 

Such, then, being the translation, are we prepared to stand by the 
explanation above offered as its true and proper signification? Isubmit 
that we cannot do so. That explanation is rendered more than question- 
able by the declaration immediately subjoined—“ for in Christ Jesus 
neither circumcision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision, but faith 
working by love’—a declaration clearly confirmatory of the preceding 
statement, and as clearly demonstrative that to the attainment of the 
hoped-for righteousness, the only available thing is “‘ faith working by 
love’’—-a form of expression by which faith is much more distinctly 
presented as the instrument by which righteousness is to be wrought out, 
than (which was the prominent idea in the former exposition) the channel 
through which it is to be conferred.* 


* The declaration that ‘we are justified by the Spirit, through faith,’ is equally 
true, whether it be predicated of justification primary or final, and true also in the 
same sense. It is God’s unvarying plan of justifying the nations, whether it be by 
the communication of the firet-frusts of the Spirit, in the life present, whereby we are 
brought into a state of fellowship with Christ, and are made rs of ‘all spiri- 
tual blessings” which are in Him; or of the full measure of the Spirit, in the life to 
come, whereby we attain to the consummation of bliss both in dody and soul. In 
both instances it is effected through faith, and faith as the channel of communication. 
But in the passage before us the Apostle is treating, not, of the mode whereby God 
justifies His people, but, of the mode whereby the meetness for that justification is 

21 
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VERSE 6,—* ‘Ev yap Xprozb *Iyood, x. 7.d., ‘for in Christ Jesus,’ &c.— 
yap (consistently with its primitive import, see Winer, Gr., § liii. 8, a.) 
introducing matter confirmatory of the mode whereby righteousness is to 
be attained, as set forth in the preceding clause—‘ we expect the hoped- 
for righteousness by the Spirit, through facth; for in Christ Jesus nothing 
availeth but facth—faith working by love.’ From the manner in which 
the declaration is introduced (by the confirmatory particle yap), we have 
reason to apprehend that ‘‘ faith working by love,”’ is but an expanded 
form of what the Apostle had within narrower compass compressed in the 
preceding words. The full meaning of the passage, then, is this—‘ we 
who are of grace expect the hoped-for righteousness from love, called 
into existence, and maintained in operation, by the Spirit’s agency, 
through faith.’ _ 

> "(ox ver, ‘availeth,’ sev. to the attainment of the hoped-for righteous- 
ness, or, in other words, to ‘final justitication ;’ the subject presently 
under discussion. The Galatians sought ‘perfection’ by circumcision 
and the works of the flesh; but the Apostle teaches them that ‘‘ in Christ 
Jesus neither cercumcision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision, hut 
JSatth working by love.”” Alford insists that ‘‘no passage can be produced 
where St. Paul says we are justified by faith working by loye, but it is 
ever by faith only.”” As regards primary justification—that act of God 
whereby he justifies the ungodly, the topic usually handled by St. Paul 
in his epistles, the observation is unquestionably true—it is invariably 
represented as being altogether irrespective of works of any kind what- 
soever; but here the subject is the same as that handled by another 
apostle (St. James), and the doctrine is consequently identical too, that 
“‘by works a man is justified, and not by faith only,” James, ii. 24. 

° Ae’ dyarns évepyoupevyn, ‘ working by love.’ The verb evepyetoOae 
is capable of a twofold acceptation—(1) passive, in which sense the 
meaning of the words would be, ‘faith perfected (that is, wrought out, 
and carried into action, ) through love’—the sense generally adopted by 
the older Romanist divines, and by some Protestant interpreters too; 
(2) middle, as maintained by most modern expositors, when the sense 
would be, ‘ faith energizing, displaying its activity, through love.’ The 
latter is probably to be preferred, as harmonizing better with the usage 
of the word in the New Testament. But as regards the sense of the 
passage, it 1s of comparatively little moment which way we take it— 


acquired; and this also is attributed to the agency of the Spirit, through faith, but 
faith represented not so distinctly as the channel of communication through which it 
is conferred, as the instrument by which it is wrought out. But, after all, the dif- 
ference is more apparent than real. Faith, as the instrument by which the meetness 
is wrought out, is nothing more than faith as the channel through which the influ- 
ences of the Divine Spirit, by which all our good actions are performed, are com- 
municated. Whatever is in Scripture attributed to faith is in fact the work of God, 
operating in us and by us, through faith. However, the distinction is sufficiently 
marked to indicatetthe subject to which the Apostle refers—not the act of God whereby 
righteousness is conferred, but the act of God whereby the meetness for the reception 
of that righteousness is acquired. , 
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whether as ‘faith perfected by works,’ or ‘faith producing works ;’ in 
either way, works are distinctly brought into account—righteousness is 
attributed to the operation of faith. 

In order, it would seem, to avoid the difficulty of making works in 
any manner subsidiary to righteousness, commentators have fallen upon 
the expedient to regard wots 60’ dyarns évepyoupnern as descriptive of 
‘the faith which justifies,’ rather than of ‘a qualifying process for justs- 
fication.’ ‘To preclude the supposition that a bare faith was meant, 
the Apostle cautiously subjoins the limitation é¢ dyaans évepy., meaning 
‘what shows itself—exerts its efficacy 7” action, as opposed to mere spe- 
culation; what is operative, as opposed to what produces no fruit.’ ’’— 
BiLooMFIELD. But unquestionably, to give expression to such a senti- 
ment, the insertion of the article (after zeatts) would be indispensable ; 
meats Ev dyamrns évepyouuery (the verb being taken in an active sense) 
is capable of no other interpretation than that which has been attributed 
to it above—‘ faith working by love.’ 

It is with unfeigned concern that, in the exposition of a passage of 
such immense doctrinal importance, I find myself constrained to differ so 
widely from many able scholars and sound divines who have preceded 
me in the task of investigation, whom I should infinitely prefer to find 
battling for the truth of God by my side. But really I see no way 
whereby the objections which have been raised to existing interpreta- 
tions can possibly be surmounted, or how any other meaning can be 
attributed to the words consistently with grammatical and exegetical 
propriety, than that which is here assigned to them; and, though the 
view preferred does, admittedly, involve conclusions not generally re- 
garded with favour by the more enlightened—that is to say, the evan- 
gelical portion of the religious world—yct that circumstance should afford 
no sufficient ground for its condemnation, provided that it be found con- 
sistent with the literal, natural, and, I will venture to add, unavoidable 
construction of Holy Scripture. In such a case, it becomes us rather 
to reconsider our systems, and make them to square with the ascertained 
testimony of God’s word, than to fall into the dangerous and unphilo- 
sophical alternative of straining the language of Scripture to bolster up 
our preconceived notions of the truth. As regards the doctrine more 
especially involved in the text before us, there are many passages both 
in the Old Testament and the New which appear to favour distinctly the 
view which is here set forth, and maintained, without the smallest in- 
fringement, it is verily hoped and believed, upon the fullest, the freest, 
and the most unconditional enunciation of divine grace. For the sense 
in which works are represented as instrumental to final justification, and 
for some further observations upon the subject generally, the reader is 
referred to Appendix IV. 

From the contemplation of this passage we learn that justifying faith 
is no mere barren, speculative opinion, unaccompanied with corre- 
sponding results; but an active, enterprizing principle, calling into exis- 
tence love, and under the influence of its benign sway performing all its 
works. Faith has been well compared to the mainspring of a watch. 
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If the mainspring be broken, there is no motion of the hands at all; if 
it be weak or out of order, the motion will be desultory and irregular. 
So is it with faith: when faith is strong and vigorous, it diffuses health 
and animation throughout the entire system. Love is in the ascendant, 
and all the faculties and powers of our nature are in active and ancillary 
co-operation. We go forward in firm and well-founded confidence, 
steadfastly performing every duty in the face of whatsoever opposition, 
resisting every temptation, enduring every hardship, and braving every 
danger. If, on the other hand, faith is weak and wavering, every- 
thing connected with our conversation is deranged; our walk is worldly 
and inconsistent, our services cold and lifeless, and our performance of 
duty languid and constrained. All experience testifies, that proportion- 
ately as faith flourishes or decays, there is a corresponding advance or 
retrogression in our spiritual progress ; and, consequently, as we are here 
taught, in our meetness for the righteousness to be conferred upon us at 
the last day. 

Another inference which may be easily deduced from this passage is, 
that it is not faith in every revealed truth, indifferently, that constitutes, 
in New Testament contemplation, ‘justifying faith.’ ‘‘ Thou believest 
that there is one God; thou doest well: the devils also believe, and 
tremble.’”” A man may hold (if it were possible to conceive so extreme 
a case) all the articles of the Christian faith save one, and, nevertheless, 
for lack of that one, fall short of justification; nay, if might be confi- 
dently affirmed that the more he knew of God, and the more he believed 
concerning Him, if his faith embraced not that one essential article of 
the Christian faith, the farther would he be removed from justification. 
‘God out of Christ is a consuming fire ;”’ and the more any man realizes 
of the nature and attributes of Deity, unreconciled in Christ, the more 
occasion will he find for fear and trembling, than for the exercise of con- 
fidence and Jove. 

There is but one revealed truth in the Bible, such is the disordered 
state of the human heart, capable, through the grace of God, of engen- 
dering and fostering Jove; and that is the doctrine of the atonement; 
‘© We love God because He first loved us ;’’ and upon the cross alone was 
that love affectingly displayed. ‘‘ Hereby perceive we the love of God, 
because He land down Mis life for us.” He that does not admit this truth 
and cherish it in his inmost soul, as all his salvation and all his’ desire 
—that ‘Christ Jesus laid down His life upon the cross, a ransom, and 
an all-sufficient ransom, for sin,’ whatever other knowledge he may 
possess, or whatever zeal and activity he may display, even about 
spiritual things, is a stranger to justifying faith; and the peace which 
he enjoys (if any) is a false and delusive peace; for ‘‘ being justified by 
faith (and thus only) have we peace with God, and rejoice in hope of the 
glory of God.”’ 

When St. Paul would set before us, Christians, justifying faith, he 
tells us (Rom. iv. 24, 25), ‘‘to us it shall be imputed (that is, faith for 
righteousness), if we believe on Him who razsed up our Lord Jesus 

Christ from the dead, who was delivered for (éta, on account of) our sens, 
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and ratsed again for (&a, on account of) our justification’’—a faith, con- 
sequently, incapable of being exercised until after the sacrifice was 
made, and the acceptance of it acknowledged by the resurrection of our 
Lord Jesus Christ from the dead. The Jews who lived antecedently to 
that event, from the obscure notions which they entertained of the na- 
ture of Messiah’s work, had (as may be inferred from the entire of this 
Epistle) no subjectively justifying faith, but “ through fear of death were 
all their life-time subject unto bondage.” But we, who have attained 
unto “ the about-to-be-revealed fatth”’ (ch. ili, 23), have ‘received, not 
the spirit of bondage again to fear, but the Spirit of adoption, whereby 
we cry, Abba, Father.” It is not, however, to be concluded from this ob- 
servation that believers under the Old Testament dispensation were not 
heirs of salvatton—the contrary is acknowledged to have been the fact; 
but what is insisted upon is this, that, in the defective dispensation under 
which they lived, they had no present sense of acceptance, not being in 
spiritual communion with Christ; and consequently, during the whole 
course of their earthly existence, they were devoid of that inwrought 
peace of mind, and that rejoicing of hope, which constitute the distin- 
guishing feature, the birthright privilege indeed, of the adopted famsly 
tn Christ. 

VERSE 7.—" ’Ezpexete xaos, ‘ye were running well,’ a natural as- 
sociation of ideas—their happy progress formerly, contrasted with their 
present lamentable defection—‘ running’ a metaphor, taken from a race, 
to which the Christian’s life is so frequently and so aptly compared. The 
Apostle by this figure intimates that all had been going on pros- 
perously at first; they were in the right road and making fair progress 
therein—who did hinder them? Every word in this context is cal- 
culated to facilitate their return to the path of duty. It was no small 
encouragement to be informed that the course prescribed was not an 
impracticable one, but one which they had been already pursuing with 
infinite satisfaction to themselves, and with the unqualified approbation 
of their teacher. 

> Tis duas évexoyev, ‘who did hinder you?’ A continuation of the 
previous metaphor. These words are to be regarded, not interrogatively, 
as though it were the Apostle’s object to ascertain the individual at 
whose door the provocation was to be laid, but rather as an exclamation 
of disappointment and surprise that any hindrance from any quarter 
should have arisen. The verb dvexoyev, which properly signifies ‘to 
hinder by beating back,’ and now universally discarded upon mere tex- 
tual considerations by the best modern editors, might possibly be re- 
garded as too strong an expression for the occasion; for, however the 
Galatians may have been ‘impeded’ or ‘interfered with’ (the sense of 
evexovev) in running the race that was set before them, they certainly 
were not forcibly assailed, or ‘ driven away from’ their Christian profes- 
sion. Ellicott regards the primary meaning of the verb dyxorve as 
‘hindering by breaking up a road,’ and quotes Greg. Nazianz., Or., xvi. 
p. 260, as an example in point. But however it may have occasionally 
been employed in that sense, the original idea seems to be that ‘of 
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cutting into,’ or, ‘making an incision with a sharp instrument,’ hence, 
figuratively, ‘to hinder by maiming or disabling.’ We observe here, 
as,in chap. iil. 1, for the purpose of conciliation, the blame is laid 
indirectly at the door of others, rather than at that of the defaulters 
themselves. 
© TH adqOeca py metBea Gat, ‘that ye do not obey the truth’—the pre- 

sent result of évexoyrev ; py not redundant, but, as Alford observes, ‘‘ The 
construction so often occurring of a negative after verbs of hindering 1 is 
in fact a pregnant : one, /7} meiBeaOat being the result of the hinderance.’’ 
The expression 77 é\qGetge yy weiBecOa is evidently to be understood 
here in the same sense in which it occurs in ch. iii. 1, ‘that ye submit 
not yourselves to the truth,’ the characteristic trath of Christianity, 

‘ justification by faith only without legal works.’ This was the failing 
of the Galatian church, and against this failing the expostulation is 
directed. 

Verse 8.—* ‘H vecopovy, ‘this persuasion.’ The article has a certain, 
demonstrative, force, pointing out the persuasion to which allusion 
is made, ‘this persuasion,’ not directly ‘ to disobey the gospel,’ for that 
they never entertained, but ‘to observe Jewish rites and ceremonies,’ 
which was a virtual dereliction of ‘the truth.” The word TEL pLoVvy is 
susceptible of a twofold acceptation, acteve and passwe. In the former 
it denotes ‘the act of persuading,’ in the latter, ‘the state of being per- 
suaded.’ Commentators are divided as to the sense to be attributed to 
it here. The Greek expositors, whose authority should be all but con- 
clusive upon points of usage, generally concur in understanding it in 
the latter. Modern critics (Alford and Ellicott), with insufficient rea- 
son, as it seems to me, incline to the former. The question, however, 
is not very material. Whether it is to be regarded as an act in opera- 
tion, or a result accomplished, the meaning of the text is substantially 
the same. But, from the circumstances of the case, the latter would seem 
the more pertinent. Tlecozovy, it may be observed, does not, strictly, 
denote ‘ the conviction of the mind,’ but rather ‘the disposition of the 
will;’ the result, it may be, of conviction, or it may be directly in the 
teeth of conviction, or altogether irrespective of it; but conviction, pro- 
perly, it is not. In the present instance, we have reason to apprehend 
that it is the result, not of argument addressed to the understanding, 
but of flattery and delusion practised upon the feelings: ‘O foolish 
Galatians, who hath bewitched (fascinated) you, that ye should not obey 
the truth ?” 

>’ *Ex tod xadobvtos, ‘fromhim that calleth you.’ The act of calling 
is usually ascribed in Scripture to God (Rom. viii. 30, ix. 24; 1 Cor. 
i. 9, vii. 15, 17; 1 Thess. ii. 12; 2 Thess. 1. 14; 2 Tim. 1. 9; 1 Pet. i. 
15, ii. 9, v. 10; 2 Pet. i. 3); and where there is no qualifying adjunct, 
such as occurs at chap. i. 6 (€v xapete Xpiorod), 1t may be safely con- 
cluded of—God. The tense (pres. part.) is not, perhaps, without its 
significancy, partaking of the encouraging character which distinguishes 
the entire of the context, (‘‘non desinit etiam nunc vocare’—Bzza) : 
‘However they may have swerved from the right path, the same gra- 
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cious invitation is addressed to them still—if they have not believed unto 
salvation before, let them believe now.’ The phrase ex tov xadodvros 
is more emphatic than if thé Apostle had simply written ex tod Oecd, 
being an ‘ expressio pregnans,’ suggestive of the antagonistic nature of 
‘works,’ and ‘calling’ (‘‘ not of works, but of Him that calleth,’’ Rom. 
ix.11). A persuasion to seek justification by works (being inconsistent 
with the notion of grace,) proceedeth from some other source than from 
‘Him that calleth.’ If it had been simply said—‘ from God,’ we might 
have supposed it to be a contrastive allusion to the author of evil, from 
whom all new-fangled doctrines are derived ; for an instance of a negative 
pregnant in this sense, see Rom. vil. 18. Calvin observes upon this 
place :—‘‘ Such an admonition would not be entitled to much regard, 
were it not supported by the authority of the speaker.’’ But possibly 
the pronouncement was not quite so dogmatical as he supposed it to be, 
being explained by the verse following. 

VERSE 9.—" Mixpa (dun, «.7.r., ‘a little leaven, &c.’ A prover- 
bial expression, but whether to be regarded in the light of a warning, or 
of a simple affirmation accounting for the fact of their defection, it is not 
easy to decide. If fvuy be referred to doctrine, then probably the 
former acceptation should ‘prevail—if to men, possibly the latter : 
‘widespread and general as the defection is, it may nevertheless be 
traced up to the machinations of a few evil and designing persons.’ In 
whichever way we receive it, the proverb is applicable and pertinent. 
Calvin advocates the application to doctrine, and admirably illustrates 
its force. ‘‘ A little leaven (he says) refers to doctrine, not to men. It 
guards them against the mischievous consequences which arise from 
corruption of doctrine, and warns them not to consider it, as is commonly 
done, to be a matter attended by little or no danger, Satan’s stratagem 
is, that he does not attempt an avowed destruction of the whole gospel, 
but he taints its purity by introducing false and corrupt opinions. 
Many persons are thus led to overlook the seriousness of the injury done, 
and therefore make a less determined resistance. The Apostle pro- 
claims aloud that after the truth of God has been corrupted, we are no 
longer safe. He employs the metaphor of leaven, which, however small 
in quantity, communicates its sourness to the whole masz. We must 
exercise the utmost caution, lest we allow any counterfeit to be substi- 
tuted for the pure doctrine of the gospel.’’ Whether to the point before 
us, or not, nothing can be more true or more deserving of attention than 
these observations. 

But notwithstanding so respectable an authority, and so strong an 
inducement to concur, we seem precluded from such an application here. 
For, not to dwell upon the possible explanation conveyed in the 
6 tapacowy of the succeeding verse, it is hardly conceivable that the 
error of the Galatian church, which involved.a separation from Christ 
and a falling away from grace, could under any circumstances be desig- 
nated ‘a lettle leaven.”’ If such be ‘a little leaven,’”’ one should like 
to be informed what is the mass? Ifthe whole system be corrupt, what 
remains to be vitiated? Nor will it help, to suggest that the evil 
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in the Galatian church might be traced back to a small beginning, to 
which the Apostle’s observation applies; for the error from first to last 
was one and the same, the error of self-dependence, a reliance upon 
legal works for justification, and not on faith only—an evil which par- 
takes more of the nature of the ‘“‘ dead fly which causes the ointment of 
the apothecary to stink,’ than of ‘‘leaven,’’ which makes its advances 
slowly and imperceptibly, corrupting the adjacent particles, until finally 
the whole mass is depraved. Upon this ground I am induced to prefer 
the concrete reference to persons to the abstract reference to doctrine—‘ a 
few bad men teaching perverse doctrines, do, by their example and pre- 
cept, contaminate a wholé community—and such I take to be the case 
with you.’ 

Ellicott (upon somewhat questionable grounds) arrives at the same 
conclusion, and cites Clem., Hom. viii. 17, as a case in point—‘‘ Where 
the race of men living before the flood are characterized as a xaxy Cépy.” 
Alford advocates a mixed application both to doctrine and persons: 
*‘nor can there be any objection (he says) to taking it ({¢uy) abstract, 
and (¢dpapa) concrete; a little false doctrine corrupts the whole mass (of 
Christians),’’ adducing Chrysostom (unwarrantably as it seems to me) 
in support of his notion. But it is hard to conceive of any proportion 
subsisting between doctrines and men, or indeed, strictly speaking, of 
any assimilating process being carried on between them. 1 Cor. v. 8 may 
at first sight be taken as an example of a mixed application, but upon 
closer investigation it will be found that such is not the case. 

VeERsE 10.—* ’Eyw, ‘I for my part’—‘‘ emphatic, and not without a 
reassuring contrast.’’—Exicotr. ‘ Notwithstanding all that has hap- 
pened, that you have been hindered and deflected from the right course, - 
I put my trust in the Lord concerning you, that ye will not be other- 
Wise minded.’ 

> *Ev Kupiw, ‘in the Lord.’ ‘‘ The element or sphere in which his 
confidence is conditioned.’’—Atrorp. ‘‘Serves to designate the ground 
of the hope.”—Exticorr. At the same time that he explains himself in 
terms (—‘‘ and to show that it was not an earthly and doubtful, but a 
heavenly and certain, assurance which St. Paul entertained”), as well 
befitting the sphere in which the hope was exercised, as the ground upon 
which it rested. But there can be little question but that év Kupwy re- 
presents the ground upon which the confidence was entertained, not any 
persistent quality in the Galatians themselves—for the Apostle knew 
well that man in his best estate is unstable as water—but the Lord’s 
goodness, that He would be graciously pleased to preserve them from 
falling finally away. ‘‘ Whereby (as Calvin observes) he reminds them 
that repentance is a heavenly gift, and that they must ask it from God.” 
Nothing can be more encouraging to weak believers than to know that 
good hopes are entertained of their spiritual estate, by those who watch 
over them in the Lord. 

© Ovdev dddro Ppovycere, ‘ye will be no otherwise minded.’ To the 
question ‘than what ?’ Ellicott responds, “either specially than the 
subject or purport of the words immediately preceding, or generally than 
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the doctrines which St. Paul has propounded.” But in the words im- 
mediately preceding, we find no enunciation whatsoever of doctrine to 
which the expression can with any show of plausibility refer; to which 
circumstance Alford seems to advert, while adopting the alternative ex- 
planation himself; ‘Other (he says) than I enjoin you, not sn verses 8 
and 9 only, but in this Epsstle, and tn hss preaching generally.” But the 
general doctrine of St. Paul is quite too vague a reference for an allusion 
apparently so special. We must look farther back in the context for 
the true subject of reference. St. Paul had announced in verse 5 
what is the doctrine of the church upon the subject of perfection or 
ultimate righteousness—‘ we who are in Christ expect the hoped-for 
righteousness by the Spirit, through faith, and nét by legal works’—im- 
mediately subjoining, ‘in which way ye once sought it yourselves; who 
hath hindered you, that ye do not seek it so still? a few bad members, 
I am well aware, have been the occasion of all this disturbance; and now 
continues—‘I put my trust in the Lord concerning you, that ye will not be 
otherwise minded’ than, what ?—‘ than ye once were, when ye held the 
truth, and prospered accordingly.’ Throughout the entire of the Epistle 
it will be observed that the defection of the Galatian church has been 
treated as incomplete. They are represented as in a transition state 
(netat:OeoGe, O€dowtes petaotpeyat, ch. i. 6, 7). And in the passage 
before us the Apostle expresses an earnest hope, or desire, that with the 
Lord’s help they will be preserved from the great guilt of apostacy, and 
that the judgment will fall upon the head of him to whom it is due. 

4°O é¢ tapdcowy, ‘but he that disturbeth you’—disquieteth your 
minds, unsettles your religious opinions. Aé adversative, introducing 
an antithesis—‘ not only that ye shall not finally forego the truth, and 
incur the displeasure of God, but, that the judgment may fall upon his 
head, whosoever he may be that disquieteth you’—the government of 
ov: extending to both members of the sentence. ‘O tapacowy (as Elli- 
cott critically remarks) ‘‘not being used on the one hand for oé tapao- 
covtes (Brown), nor, on the other, in reference to some one particular 
false teacher (Olsh.), but, in accordance with the exact selective and de- 
finitive force of the article, to the one who, for the time being, comes 
under observation.”’ At the same time it must be admitted, that while 
the sentence is so constructed that it cannot be alleged to point dis- 
tinctly ¢o one; the chief offender, whosoever he might be, could hardly 
fail to take it as an especial warning to himself. 

* Bacrace: 70 xptua, ‘shall bear the judgment.’ Bacrafw, ‘to bear 
as a heavy weight.’ Kptua, not, strictly speaking, equivalent to «ara- 
«pina; much less, to be translated (cause for effect) ‘ punishment ;’ but, 
literally, ‘judgment’—ro «pina ‘the judgment’ in the sight of God be- 
fitting so heinous an offence; and to follow, it would seem, as a matter 
of course—a much more startling announcement than if he had speci- 
fically defined it. ‘Let all who introduce confusion into churches, 
who break the unity of faith, who destroy their harmony, lend an ear to 
this; and, if they have any right feeling, let them tremble at this word.’ 
—CaLvin. 

2M 
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F “Ooms dy UF ‘whosoever he may be.’ ‘ With the usual inclusive 
reference of the formula.” —Etuicott. But not, it would seem, without 
a mental application to one or more, who, more prominently than the 
rest, were the agitators of the Galatian church—the high-sounding pre- 
tensions of the judaizers making it incumbent upon the Apostle with 
more than ordinary energy to defend his doctrine, ‘‘and not to spare 
any one who dared to raise his voice against it, however eminent, or 
however distinguished. ””__CaLVIN. 

VERSE 11.—* ’Eyw dé, dédedpoe, ‘but I, brethren’—’Eyw emphatic, 
‘as in the preceding verse. The connexion between this and the preced- 
ing verse is confessedly obscure, at least it is not marked by any very 
striking or indisputable bond of association. Ellicott and Alford repre- 
sent it thus :—‘‘ The use of the expression 0 tapasowy appears to have 
‘suggested the remembrance that he himself was open to the charge of 
being a subverter, inasmuch as he had circumcised Timothy.” But this 
is an unreasonable and far-fetched explanation. Timothy was the son of a 
Jewess, and entitled by birth to the natvonal ordinance of circumcision ; 
and the circumcising of him was a very different matter from the im- 
posing of circumcision upon the Gentiles; nor could it with any reason 
have exposed the Apostle to imputation upon that-head. The connexion 
is of a much closer and more reliable character than that. From o 
tapacowy, the agitator of the public mind, the transition was easy and 
natural to the principal instrument by which he wrought—the allegation 
that the Apostle preached the same doctrine himself—an allegation 
against which he defends himself at large in the second chapter, and now 
introduces it again to give it a short and conclusive reply :—‘If I still 
preach circumcision, why am J still persecuted? Surely in that case 
the offence of the cross has ceased, and | my persecution should cease too ! 
Away with the unfounded imputation.’ 

> Ee TepiTopiyy ert cnpvocw, ‘if I still preach circumcision.’ The 
force of é7: is very effective in establishing the sense of the passage 
above attributed to it; having reference, not ‘to ante-Christian times’ 
(Olsh.), the period before the coming of Christ; nor to any period subse- 
quent to St. Paul’s embracing of Christianity, which is distinctly nega- 
tived throughout the whole of the second chapter; nor yet, as Ellicott 
and Alford conjecture—‘‘ To the period prior to his conversion ‘ still’ in 
contrast to my former Judaism’ (Ellicott), for, as Olsh. well observes, 
‘‘enpvaoow could not be used of that period’’—an objection which these 
authors endeavour to meet with the replication that, though “the 
Apostle might not have preached circumcision before his conversion, he 
strenuously advocated all the principles of Judaism” (Ellicott). But 
this is a surrender of the point at issue. Ifhe did not preach circumcision 
before his conversion, his advocacy of its principles did not extend 
beyond the pale of his own church, where they were already known and 
recognised, and. consequently could not be referred to in the use of the 
verb xkypvoow. It was not the policy of the Jewish church to enjoin 
proselytism upon those without. The utmost stretch of bigotry and per- 
secution attributable to Saul reached no further than to those of his own 
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persuasion, who, by professing Jesus, impugned the sufficiency of the 
law of Moses. The words then, at no period of his history being ap- 
plicable to St. Paul, are consequently not to be regarded as his own 
proper language at all, but rather, as I before explained, the ealumny 
of the false teachers (‘to this very day Paul preaches circumcision’) 
taken up and reiterated by himself in order to a short and conclusive re- 
futation. 

° Td ért Stwropat, ‘why am I still persecuted?’ According to Elli- 
cott and Alford, ev: is here “‘ logecal,”’ almost tantamount to ‘‘ why am 
I to be,” as in Rom. iii. 7. But I can discover nothing of this depreca- 
tory tone here, unbecoming, I would almost submit, the dignity of the 
Apostle; nor is there any occasion to depart from the ordinary ‘ temporal’ 
signification in which the word has occurred in the preceding clause, and 
in which, naturally, it should be taken here; ‘if I s¢#// preach circumcision, 
as my maligners untruthfully allege, why am I séeld persecuted ? let 
them answer me this question; if to the present hour I am the victim 
of the unrelenting persecution of the Jews, what stronger evidence could 
be adduced, that to this present hour I preach not circumcision, nor im- 
pose the yoke of the Mosaic law upon the Gentiles ?” 

d”Apa xaTnpyytat 70 oxavdaXov to¥ atavpod, ‘ then indeed the offence 
of the cross is done away with.’ “Apa an inferential particle, intro- 
ducing a plain inference from what preceded. ‘If I still preach cir- 
cumcision, then indeed (it follows) the offence of the cross is done away 
with, and all ground of persecution is removed. But the persecution is 
not removed, the offence of the cross then has not ceased, and conse- 
quently, I do not preach circumcision.’ An argument than which no- 
thing can be more plain or unanswerable. Te exavéadov tod otavpod,* 
‘‘ the offence of the cross,”’ to the Jewish people was not, chiefly, the 
ignominious death of the reputed deliverer, but the doctrine of tndebted- 
ness to the work of another for righteousness, and not to the works of 
the law : whosoever would preach circumcision as essential to salvation, 
would thereby strip the cross of half its offensiveness. 

VERSE 12.—* “OdGedov, x. 7. d., ‘I would that,’ &. ‘‘ Indignant 
wish, called forth by the last deduction, and by the thought of the an- 
tagonism of circumcision to the cross of Christ.”-—Etutcorr. But, in- 
dignant wish, in truth, it is—called forth by the base and slanderous 
devices of the false teachers, by misrepresenting the Apostle’s doctrine, 
to overthrow ‘the truth’ of the Gospel. 

b Kai dvoxoyovta, ‘that they would even beat themselves away.’ 
A great deal of criticism has been expended upon the exposition of this 
passage, and still it is involved in obscurity. That azoxoyorra: cannot 
bear a passive sense, seems to be universally agreed upon by the best 


* Sedvdador, a later form for cxavdaAnOpor, “ means properly, the stick in a trap 
on which the bait is placed, and which, being touched by the animal, springs up and 
makes the trap shut. Hence it means anything of a physical, moral, or spiritual 
nature, which is, becomes, or is made, the cause or occasion of evil, physical, moral, 
or spiritual.” — BaGGeE. ; 
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modern critics. That it is a word of contrast is also generally conceded. 
but what it contrasts with is the question. The principal patristic and 
most modern commentators ‘‘ recognise (as Bloomfield states it) a sar- 
castie paranomasta between mepiréuvecOa and droxcyacOa; q. d., ‘I 
would that they who are so fond of circumcising would not only corcum- 
ctse, but even cut of the parts usually circumcised’’—an exposition which 
ascribes most certainly sufficient intensiveness to cat; accords well with 
the primitive classical meaning of the verb; and, it must be admitted, 
with a mystic sense in which it occurs in the LX-X. and some old writers 
(apt examples of which have been accumulated by Alford). But that 
St. Paul, without the smallest inducement or provocation thereto, should 
go absolutely out of his way to perpetrate such a filthy witticiem as this, 
is altogether incredible—being not only unexampled in his writings, but 
positively derogatory to his character as an author and asa man. Against 
the very idea of it every feeling of modesty, and every sense of what is 
due to the solemnity of Holy Scripture, recoila in indignant repudia- 
tion. 

But if not with wepiréuvecOar, with what does it contrast? And I 
answer, without hesitation—with dvexcye in verse 7, with which it con- 
stitutes a complete verbal antithesis; yielding a sense no less agreeable 
to the subject-matter in hand; equally exhibitory of the tntenswe force 
of «at; and far more consistent with.the purity and good taste which 
distinguish the writings of our accomplished author. The contrast with 
évexowe is so palpable and striking, that even Alford, while arriving at 
a different conclusion—that ‘‘in spite of the protests raised against it, 
this sense (the indelicate allusion above referred to) must be adopted,” 
is obliged to confess that ‘‘ there is certainly an allusion to ¢vexoye in 
verse 7; so that on reading aloud the Greek, the stress would be é¢eXov 
cat ’ATIOxoyovrat, of, av. bu.’’—his ear leading him to an exposition 
which his constructive powers have failed to establish.* 

Why, then, not direct our attention to this point, rather than follow 
mechanically in the wake of others who have so signally failed? In the 
preceding context, the Apostle had presented the idea of persons running 
in a race, and other parties cutting or striking at them with swords or 


* In continuation of the above extract, Alford proceeds :—‘ But this allusion is 
one only of sound; and on account of the «ai, all the more likely to be some well- 
known and harsh meaning of the word, even as far as to which the Apostle’s wish 
extends.” But it is singular that the allusion being to éveeéWe, though “ only in 
sound,” it did not occur to the astute critic, that the harsh and unusual straining of 
the verb (droxéWorrat) should be in the direction of évexde, to which “ allusion” 
is made, and not of wepiréevecOat, with which it has nothing on earth todo. Had 
he only followed out the investigation in that direction, which, upon his own showing, 
he was bound to do, he would, doubtless, have arrived at the conclusion which is 
here maintained. However, his observation is valuable, as affording a disinterested 
plea in extenuation of the unusual application here assigned to droxéWovrat—the 
insusitation, however, being found, not so much in the action to which the verb is 
referred, as in the reflexive character of that action, conveyed in the middle voice. 
Among the meanings set down for fyxéwrw and dmoxdarw respectively, are tster- 
pelio and repelio. 
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staves, and thereby obstructing them in their course. Nothing had in- 
tervened since, but animadversion upon the conduct of the disturbing 
parties, and the means to which they resorted. What could be more 
natural, these observations being concluded, than to desire that they 
should not only ’El corre, but ’AT1Oxcorres»—with this further diffe- 
rence, that, instead of exhibiting their prowess upon others, they should 
now practise upon themselves (azroxcyorra, the middle voice), and beat 
themselves fairly out of the stadium? Iam sure that whatever diffi- 
culty may attend this explanation on account of the unwonted appli- 
eation of droxoyovra (and we must remember that it has been forced 
into the service by reason of its phonetic contrast with evecoye), it is 
more unexceptionable in itself (being more legitimately attained), and 
certainly more in accordance with Pauline good taste, than the indecent 
exposition which is so gratuitously and pertinaciously obtruded upon our 
ears by some.* 

The view above submitted affords ample scope for the emphatic ope- 
ration of cat (—‘I would that, instead of stercepting the progress of 
others, ye would even make away wtth your own selves’). It is unob- 
noxious to the charge of severity, not, perhaps, without some show of 
reason preferred against the interpretation of those who would repre- 
sent the sense of the passage to be—‘‘ may be cut off by some disease, 
or even suffer perdition from God ;” and it is preferable also to that of 
others (both these interpretations, it will be observed, require dzroxcoy~ 
ovrae in the passive signification)—‘“‘ I would that they were even cut 
off from your society by excommunication, and were thus prevented from 
giving you any farther trouble”’ (see Bloomfield, i loco)—a desire which, 
if really entertained by the Apostle, would not, probably, have been 
left to the zeal of the Galatians to put it into execution, but (as in 
the instance 1 Cor. v. 3-6) have been made the subject of positive in- 
junction. 

Scott, indeed, suggests that ‘‘ the infection had spread so wide in the 
churches of Galatia, the persons to be censured possessed so great in- 
fluence, and so very many were concerned in some degree, that there 
was little prospect, except by the intervention of miracles, that such a 
command would be obeyed.’’—BLoomMFIELD, 1” loco. But it would seem 
that, through ‘the intervention of” that divine power with which, as 
an Apostle of the Lord Jesus Christ, he was invested, St. Paul could, at 
any time, in despite of the opposition of men, carry into effect any dis- 


* Tt is confessedly no easy matter to devise a translation for droxéWovrat which 
will commend itself to English ears; for it is manifest that the verb is not selected 
from its peculiar fitness to the sulyject in hand, but from its antithetical relation to 
another word, which had been already figuratively employed. Unless, then, we can 
discover some English term standing in the same relation to the preceding one, both 
as to sound and to sense, the point of the expression cannot be fully exhibited ; and 
the translation will, consequently, appear strained and unnatural. The difficulty, 
too, is not diminished by the distance which intervenes between the occurrence of 
the two verbs; so that, were it not for the attraction of the sound (unpreservable in 
translation), the connexion would probably have escaped detection altogether. 
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cipline which the upholding of his sacred office or the welfare of the 
church might require. 

© Of dvactatobytes, ‘they who unsettle you ’—a more forcible ex- 
pression than that previously employed (¢ tapacowv), descriptive of per- 
sons ‘who would go so far as to turn one out of house and home’—a 
strong metaphor to depict the hapless condition of those who are moved. 
away from the roof-tree of the truth of the gospel. Leave but the ark 
of grace, and we are houseless and defenceless indeed. Like Noah’s dove 
that flitted over the face of the waters, there is no rest for our feet, nor. 
peace for our souls, till we find it in ‘ the free salvation of Christ.’ Im- 
pressed with the conclusiveness of the argument, and disgusted with the 
manifest insincerity of his opponents, St. Paul dismisses the subject with 
the indignant exclamation—‘ Would that they would even sever them- 
selves from our communion, who unsettle you.’ 

Verse 13.—* ‘YpeZzs yap, ‘ye therefore.’ We have now arrived at 
the conclusion of the argumentative portion of the Epistle; what remains 
is, for the most part, fragmentary and preceptive. The paragraph on 
which we are now entering, and which reaches to the conclusion of the 
chapter, enforces the duty of Christian humility and love, especially on 
the part of those who affect to be teachers in the church. Ellicott ap- 
prehends that, anticipating the tendency of the carnal mind to abuse the 
doctrine of Christian liberty, the Apostle in this place ‘‘ hastens to trace 
out the ineffaceable distinctions between true spiritual freedom and carnal 
and antinomian license.’’ But as we proceed with the inquiry we shall 
find reason, I doubt not, to conclude that his object is of a more close 
and personal character, and suggested by the angry and disputatious 
spirit which had already evinced itself in the church. 

lap, inferential. According to recent commentators (Ellicott and 
Alford) yap is causal, and in immediate connexion with the preceding 
sentence, serving to account for and to justify the expressed desire with 
respect to the disturbing elements in the church, that they would detach 
themselves from their communion; ‘‘ for (says Ellicott) ye were called 
to a state with which they have nothing in common”’—“ because (says 
Alford, they were striking at the very root of their Christian calling, 
which was for liberty.” But we have already represented the preceding 
words as the hasty and indignant dismissal of a concluded subject, and 
not likely, therefore, to be made, themselves, the occasion of any lengthy 
explanations. Nor can we see anything in the observations which have 
been offered to induce us to alter our opinion. 

Tap, in this view, is not explanatory, but, according to its original 
signification (ye apa), inferential; and we must go back so far as the 
last verse of the preceding chapter (the first, as I make it, of this) to 
discover the ground of the inference: ‘‘ Well then, brethren, we are not 
the children of the bondwoman, but of the free’—a deduction imme- 
diately followed up by the exhortation, ‘Stand, therefore, to the freedom - 
whereunto ye have attained ;’ when, having showed the baneful conse- 
quences of departure therefrom, and concluded with a strong personal 
application, the Apostle, in the passage before us, resumes the inference, 
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to make it the starting point of a further exhortation—‘ Ye have been 
called, then (as aforesaid), to liberty; see that ye make not liberty an oc- 
casion to the flesh.’ It is much more natural, and in accordance with 
the structure of the sentence, to make “‘ ye have been called unto liberty” 
the ground of the exhortation which follows, than the reason of the excla- 
mation which precedes, which, under such exposition, loses all its fire and 
energy, and becomes absolutely frigid and spiritless. 

b°Er’ édevOepia, ‘unto liberty.’ According to Ellicot, ‘‘ ‘ for free- 
dom’—é7i here denoting the purpose or object for which they were 
called.”” Alford, more enigmatically—‘‘ ‘on condition of,’ hardly ‘for 
the purpose of,’ liberty.’’ But there seems to be no reason why é7é should 
not be taken in its /ocal signification to denote simply ‘the state or con- 
dition to which they were called ;’ xadew being, in theological accepta- 
tion, a verb of motion, and capable, therefore, of being joined with ém¢ in 
such a construction. See ch. i. 6 °, *. 

© Movoy py, ‘only make not’—,9 with the verb omitted, and an ac- 
cusative ;’ an ordinary idiomatic ellipsis, of which Alford adduces many 
plain examples from the ancient classics. <‘‘ The ellipsis in this clause 
is thus supplied by Bos., povoy opate py zapadaByte tHv édevOepiay 
eis ahoppny tH capt.” —Bacer. 

4 Eis agopuyy, ‘for an occasion. Eés here points to ‘the condition 
into which a thing is brought’—a by-no-means unusual construction in 
the New Testament (Acts. 11.20; Eph. 1.21; Heb. vi.6; Rev. xi. 6), 
See Winer, Gr., § xlix. es. c. 8. The meaning of the precept is 
this—‘ make not, or convert not, your liberty into an occasion for the 
flesh.’ 

Alford expounds it as of ‘‘an opportunity for giving way to carnal 
desires,” at the sacrifice of the entire point of the metaphor. ‘“Agoppy 
denotes, not, an opportunity ¢o ourselves of yrelding to the desires of the 
flesh, but, an opportunity ¢o the flesh of forcing its desires upon us. 
"Adopuy literally imports, ‘the solid ground from which an impetus is 
derived,’ such as ‘the place from which a spring is taken ;’ hence, ge- 
nerally, ‘a basis of operations’—in this sense it is to be understood 
here: ‘make not your liberty a position to be taken advantage of by the 
flesh, to stir up within you wrath, malice, envy, and every uncharitable 
feeling.’ Liberty is taken advantage of by the flesh, when we are in- 
duced to give unbridled license to our passions, upon the consideration 
that we are released from the penalties of the law—the sentiment em- 
bodied by the Apostle when he asks, ‘‘Shall we sin, because we are not 
under law, but under grace ?’’—Rom. vi. 15. It seems to be taken for 
granted by commentators, that the injunction before us is of indefinite 
application—‘ make not your liberty an occasion or ground of licenttous- 
ness generally ;? in which view Calvin makes some excellent and perti- 
nent remarks. But I apprehend that in this context it has reference to 
a distinct class of offences, which were principally, if not solely, before 
the Apostle’s mind when he penned the sentence, and which are only 
discernible in the light of the adversative member dAna da tijs dyarns 
dounr., K. Td, 
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° Aca ris dryarrns, ‘ by the love.’ ‘By the love ye evince—your 
love.”’—Exuicorr. But I am disposed to believe that dca rijs dyamrns re- 
presents ‘ the love’ car’ é£oxHv, which is the characteristic of the Chris- 
tian; the mainspring of all his actions, the medium (as represented in 
verse 6) through which faith operates—a love which is shed abroad 
in our hearta by the Holy Spirit which is given unto us. It is not 
unusual with the New Testament writers to express the moral state or 
condition in which a thing is done by the preposition é:a, imparting to 
it thereby the notion of ‘medium,’ or ‘instrumentality,’ as ov’ dropevas 
drexdexoueOa, ‘in and with patience we wait for it,’ Rom. viii. 25; 
dia miotews mepiratoomev, ‘in and by faith we walk,’ 2 Cor. v. 7. So 
here dca r9s ayarne SouNedere, ‘in and by love, serve one another ;’? where 
ayarry denotes, not merely that by the exercise of which the dsovNea is 
rendered, but also the source from which it springs—the service origi- 
nating in, and being prosecuted in, a spirit of heaven-born love. 

_f Aoudedere adAq dors, ‘serve one another.’ The antithesis in this 
sentence is obvious, between the state of liberty to which they were 
called, and the servitude enjoined. ‘Use not your liberty to the preju- 
dice of your fellow-men, but, contrariwise, serve one another by love’— 
in other words, ‘ Be not freemen to injure, but be ye servants to aid and 
assist, one another,’ for in so doing ye fulfil the law. Chrysostom ob- 
serves that SovXevere is here used as indicative of ‘the extreme of love.’ 
But I rather think that it is selected with a view to the contrast above 
suggested. Christian liberty is not incompatible with a state of outward 
dependency, being seated in the conscience, and having respect, not.unto 
man, but unto God. 

It is in this place that we. discover the first trace of the restricted 
nature of the precept. ‘‘ The occasion to the flesh” contemplated by the 
Apostle is evidently in things contrary to the dovAeca enjoined. Had 
licentiousness generally been the object in view, the adversative clause 
would have taken a wider range, even to all purity and godliness of 
living, whereas it is distinctly limited to duties of the second table—an 
observation confirmed by the exemplification which immediately ensues, 
‘< but if ye bite and devour one another (the works of the flesh especially 
in contemplation at the time), take heed that ye be not consumed one of 
another.” The abuses against which this paragraph is principally levelled 
were, the lust of power and predominancy in the church—a fruitful 
source of malice, hatred, jealousy, and all uncharitableness: and also, 
that disputatious spirit which had been exhibited on either side, as well 
by those who zealously advocated the truth, as by those who inclined 
to Judaism—a spirit which (as the Apostle warns them) tends more di- 
rectly to mutual havoc and destruction (dva\w647e) than to godly edi- 
fying (Sovdevere) which isin love. Inthe following verses, the Apostle 
points to the remedy for this and every other moral and social evil, 
concluding the paragraph in the same strain in which he commenced 
it, ‘‘let us not be desirous of vain-glory, provoking one another, envying 
one another”-—a plain intimation of the nature of those lusts against 
which his exhortation is principally directed. 
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Vease 14.—* ‘O ydp was vouos, ‘for the whole law.’ Ellicott re- 
gards this clause as a “‘ confirmation (query, enforcement ?) from Scrip- 
ture of the command immediately preceding, d:4 tij¢ dyarys, x. t. A? — 
as much as to say, ‘serve one another through love, for the Scripture 
epjoins upon you so to do.’ But it is mere agreeable to the context to 
understand it as an inducement to comply with the injunction, ‘for in so 
doing ye fulfil the law ;’ the more especially, perhaps, as being addressed 
to parties who were zealous advocates for the law. 

When it is said that the Galatians were zealous advocates for the 
law, it is not to be supposed that they were desirous to take upon them- 
selves the burden of the whole Mosatc law, in order to justification. Doubt- 
less the declaration of the Apostle (ver. 3), that ‘every man who is 
circumcised is a debtor to do the whole law,”? would fall like a thunder- 
bolt upon them. The extent of their delusion (as is plain from the 
remonstrance addressed to them at chap. ili. 3—“‘ having begun with the 
Spirit, are ye now being made perfect by the flesh ?’’) reached no farther 
than this, that ‘perfection, according to the law of the new covenant, 
was to be achieved by attention to outward religious ceremonies ;’ whereas 
the Apostle instructs them ‘ that ceremonies are nothing worth, but that 
faith working by love is the fulfilling of the law.’ Accordingly, while 
enjoining, in the passage before us, a specific duty, ‘serve ye one another 
by love,’ he commends it to their approval by the consideration that ‘this 
is the true way of fulfilling the law;’ ‘all that is required of you to be 
done is this.’ Or it may be regarded as an sndependent assertion, calcu- 
lated to produce obedience to the foregoing injunction. 

> TAnpovras, ‘is fulfilled.’ There is a difference of opinion amongst 
commentators, both as to the meaning and as to the application of this 
word. It is generally, however, agreed that it is to be taken in the or- 
dinary sense of ‘fulfilment,’ and by most modern commentators it is 
applied to the law of Moses. ‘* The question how the Apostle can nghtly 
say of the whole law, that it is fulfilled by loving one’s neighbour, must 
not be answered by understanding vomos of the Christian law (Koppe), 
or the moral law (Estius, al.), or of the second table of the decalogue 
(Beza, al.), or of every divinely-revealed law in general (Schott.); for 
© was vonos cannot, from the circumstances of the whole Epistle, mean 
any thing but ‘ the whole law of Moses ;’ but by placing ourselves on the 
lofty spiritual level from which St. Paul looked down, and saw all other 
commandments so far subordinated to the law of love, that whoever had 
fulfilled thts command must be treated as having fulfilled the whole.” — 
Meyer, quoted with approval by Ellicott and Alford. 

But, notwithstanding the lofty spiritual eminence from which he sar- 
veyed it, I am slow to admit the notion that St. Paul was so far obnu- 
bilated as to the well-known maxim of the Mosaic law—‘ Cursed is 
every one who continueth not in all things which are written in the book 
of the law to do them’’—as to express himself to the effect that the 
fulfilment of one commandment could be regarded as equivalent to the 
fulfilment of all, when the law made not even allowance for the smallest 
failure or shortcoming in any one of its requirements; and least of all 

2N 
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that it should be done upon the principle assigned by Meyer—that of 
subordination. "We mustseek, then, some other interpretation, more in 
accordance with Pauline orthodoxy. 

That “the explanation of Vorstius and others, \ypodc0adavaxeda- 
NatodcOas, Rom, xiii. 9, here falls far short of the full spiritual meaning 
of the passage, and also is at variance with the regular meaning of 
np. in the New Testament” (Ellicott), I am not prepared to dispute. 
At the same time it might be a question whether ‘to fully enunciate’ 
may not be an admissible rendering of w\ypodcOa. But that ‘‘o zas 
vonos cannot, from the circumstances of the whole Epistle, mean any- 
thing but ‘the whole law of Moses,’’’ is a postulate not so easily con- 
ceded. Surely it will not be contended that no other law but the law 
of Moses has engaged the Apostle’s attention in the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians? Have we not express mention of ‘‘the law of Christ’ in verse 2 
of the succeeding chapter? And is it not plainly referred to in verse 6 
of the chapter before us? So long, indeed, as the argument was con- 
fined to the question introduced at chap. ii. 2, ‘‘ Received ye the Spirit 
by legal works, or by faithful hearing ?”’ whenever the expression ‘ the 
law’ occurred in the Epistle, there could be no doubt but that it had re- 
ference to ‘the law of Moses,’ and to nothing else; but that subject being 
concluded (at ch. iv. 30), and the Apostle being now engaged in exhorting 
‘the brethren who had been called unto liberty,’ to make not their liberty 
an occasion to the flesh, but on the contrary to “‘ serve one another by 
love,” upon the distinct inducement that in so doing they should fulfil 
thetlaw ; of what law could it possibly be predicated, but of ‘the law of 
liberty,’ which, unlike the law of Moses, regards not the completeness 
of the performance, but only the spirit in which it is undertaken and 
pursued, “‘love’’ being “ the fulfilling of the law’ ? Rom. xiii. 10. 

We must be slow, by any interpretation of ours, to enrol St. Paul in 
the company of those vain wranglers whom he himself describes in his 
Epistle to Timothy (ch. i. 6, et seq.), who desired to be teachers of the 
law of Moses, understanding neither what they said nor what they 
affirmed. He knew that the law was good, if a man use it lawfully. 
But he at the same time knew that the law was not appointed for a 
righteous man (écacos, query, a justified person ?) but ‘‘ for the lawless 
and disobedient, for the ungodly and sinners, for unholy and profane, 
for murderers of fathers and murderers of mothers, for manslayers;’’ and, 
if there be any other sort of reckless characters, for them. It is not to 
be imagined that, in the teeth of his own inhibition, he should propose 
‘the law of Moses’ to his Galatian converts as an object of fulfilment; 
but rather that he should direct attention to ‘the law of Christ,’ that 
‘royal law’ under which the whole family of the Great Potentate are 
ruled and governed—a law all whose requirements may indeed be ful- 
filled in this one commandment—“ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.”’ . 

But, accepting the application to ‘ the law of Christ,’ in what sense, 
it may be inquired, is it to be understood that ‘‘ the whole law is fulfilled 
in this one word, thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’? Unques- 
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tionably ‘ the law of Christ,’ in its demands upon its subjects, is iden- 
tical with ‘the moral law,’ the one unvarying exhibition of the will of 
God to man, in every successive dispensation ; the spirit of which was so 
admirably interpreted by our blessed Lord in his interview with the rich 
young man, as recorded in St. Matthew’s Gospel—‘‘ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind ; this is the first and great commandment: and the second is like 
unte it, thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself:’’ (Mat. xxii. 37, et 
seq.)—a law, therefore, consisting of two distinct branches, our duty to- 
wards God, and our duty towards our neighbour. In what sense, then, 
can it be affirmed of such an institution, that “‘ the whole law is fulfilled 
in this one word (or commandment), thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself”’ 

Not, certainly, in the sense attributed to it by Meyer, ‘ that all other 
commandments are so “ subordinate’ to this one, that the performance 
of it is equivalent to the performance of all the rest ;’ for the observance 
of the first table can never be accounted subordinate to the observance of 
the second: but upon the principle of ‘ snclustveness’—that the perform- 
ance of all the rest is imphed in, and absolutely secured in, the perform- 
ance of this one. No man can love his brother as himself, who does not 
at the same time love God supremely ; both these affections proceed 
from one and the same source, ‘‘ the Holy Spirit which He hath given 
unto us;’’ and are inseparable in their exercise, as St. John distinctly 
intimates—‘‘ Every one that loveth Him that begat, loveth him also that 
is begotten of Him.” The fulfilment, therefore, of either may be re- 

ded as evidence of the fulfilment of both, especially when it 1s borne 
m mind that the law of the new covenant is fulfilled, not by the com- 
pleteness of the observance, but by the spirit from which it emanates, 
the defects of our performance being atoned for by ‘‘the blood which 
cleanseth us from all sin,” being “elect (as St. Peter expresses it (to 
obedience, and the sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ.”” In this sense 
it may be truly affirmed of the law of Christ, that ‘‘it is fulfilled in this 
one saying, thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” But our next 
inquiry is, ‘who is our neighbour ?” 

¢ Tov mAnotov cov, ‘thy neighbour.’ It is maintained by some 
(Meyer and others) that this word is to be restricted in its application 
to ‘ fellow-Christians.’ It cannot be denied that to such, in the present 
instance, the Apostle applies it. But that it had a wider scope in that 
eomprehensive summary of human duty which obtained the stamp of 
our Lord’s approval, and which is the subject of quotation here, 1s most 
plain from our Lord’s own explanation of it, Luke x. 30, et seq. As the 
precept first occurred in the Mosaic code, there was apparent reason for 
supposing (and in point of fact it was so understood by the Jewish 
doctors), that it did not apply beyond the pale of their own nation and 
church (‘‘ The children of thy people” Lev. xix. 18). But from our 
Lord’s comment, there can be little question that, even in the true spirit 
of the Jewish law, much more as a Christian ordinance, ‘‘ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself”? is a precept of universal application, em- 
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bracing every partaker of a common humanity. ‘‘ The word ‘neigh- 
bour’ (as Calvin well interprets it) includes all men living; for we are 
linked together by a common nature, as Isaiah reminds us, ‘that thou 
shalt not hide thyself from thine own flesh’ (Isai. lvii. 7). The image 
of God ought to be particularly regarded as a sacred bond of union ; but, 
for. that very reason, no distmction is here made between friend and 
foe, nor can the wickedness of men set aside the right of nature.” But 

another question arises, in what sense is the precept to be understood, 
ef ‘thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself” ¢ 

* ‘Qs ceavrov, ‘as thyself’—d&s to be understood in its most compre- 

hensive meaning, as:including both manner and degree. Bloomfield ad- 
mits that ‘‘ we are to love others in the same manner as we love our- 
selves, and so may justly be required to do to others as we would that 
' they should do unto us. But to love them to the same degree (he con- 
tends) were, from the principle of self-love, wisely implanted in us by 
the Creator, impossible, and therefore could not have been enjoined.”” But, 
whether possible or impossible, the argument proceeds upon fallacious 
grounds, namely, ‘that God lowers His requirements to the level of 
man’s capacity ;’ which is not His way. We are required to love God 
‘¢ with a// our heart: and aif our soul, with a// our mind, and with all our 
strength’’—a requirement as much beyond man’s ability, in his present 
fallen state, to perform, as it is ‘to love our neighbour as ourself.’ No; 
the highest imaginable standard is uniformly set before us in God’s holy 
word—‘‘ Be ye perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is per- 
fect.” Anything short of this would be defective, and consequently un- 
worthy of its divme Author. 

Calvin, it would seem, goes a step farther than Bloomfield, i in rejecting 
the standard of self-love. ‘If the love of ourselves (he argues) were 
the rule, it would follow that it is proper and holy, and-is the object of 
the divine approbation. But we shall never love our neighbour with 
sincerity according to our Lord’s intention, till we have corrected the 
love of ourselves; the two affections are opposite and contradictory ; for 
the love of ourselves leads us to neglect and despise others—produces 
cruelty, covetousness, violence, deceit, and all kindred vices—drives us 
to impatience, and arms us with the desire of revenge. Our Lord there- 
fore enjoins that it be changed into the love of our neighbour.’’ There 
is, however, more ‘plausibility than soundness in the above observation. 
Love of self, though in the natural man perverted, and become the 
source of all the evils here attributed to it, is not in itself an evil af- 
fection. That love which is the adopted symbol of Christ’s sympathy 
for his church, cannot but be the object of divine approval, and as such 
it is set before us inthis place. If Calvin’s argument were to hold good, 
love of self would be equally objectionable as a standard of manner as 
of degree, yet unquestionably it is proposed to us, 1% some sense, as the 
pattern of our love to our neighbour. ‘Qs, then, is to be regarded in its 
widest and most comprehensive extent, as inclusive of both these ideas. 

Verse 15,.—* Aaxverte xat xareaGiere, ¢ ye bite and devour.’ The 
introduction of this clause clearly discovers the precise object which the 
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Apostle had in view in the foregoing exhortation—‘“‘ make not your li- 
berty an occasion to the flesh.’’ No doubt the church suffered materially 
from the dissensions and disunion which so unhappily prevailed amongst 
its members, and from the fierce and vindictive passions to which their 
doctrinal differences gave birth, which made it incumbent upon the 
Apostle, not only to warn them against the pernicious consequences 
which would ensue, but also te arm them with the remedy, the only effi- 
cient remedy, against the assaults and provocations of the flesh. Aaxvete 
and xateo@ere, metaphorical expressions, taken from the habits of wild 
beasts ; the latter more forcible than the former. Chrysostom distin- 
guishes them thus.:—‘‘ These words are used by him emphatically ; for 
he did not merely say ‘ bite,’ which denotes an angry person, but like- 
wise ‘devour,’ which denotes one who persists in wickedness. He who 
‘bites’ has exhausted his angry passion, but he who ‘ devours’ has given 
a demonstration of extreme cruelty.” It is not improbable that some- 
thing of the same sort may have been present in the Apostle’s mind, 
when he wrote that passage in his Epistle to the Philippians (ch. iii. 2), 
‘¢ Beware of dogs, beware of the excision; for we are. the circumcision, 
&c. &c.,”’ where it is manifest that the parties in contemplation were, as 
here, the pseudo-circumcision, whom, from their angry and disputatious 
qualities, he compares to dogs, and applies to them the degrading appel- 
lation—‘the excision.’ ‘ Beware of those snarling, growling, fighting, 
devouring beasts, who set up to be ‘ the circumcision,’ but are more ap- 
propriately designated ‘ the excision,’ whose habit is not to edify or to 
build up, but to mutilate and to destroy’—an idea not very dissimilar 
from that presented in dva\w6jj7e in the present context. — . 

* Brezete pi dvahwOijre, ‘take heed that ye be not consumed.’ 
Berrere 7), aN idiomatic usage, whereby one word is put for another ; 
here, what might properly be the antecedent for the consequent, ‘look 
to it’ for ‘the caution which should properly ensue.’ ’Avadw@fre, 
‘utterly consumed,’ a continuation of the metaphor above applied, ‘as 
ravenous wild beasts tear and devour their prey until nothing be left, 
see to yourselves that ye be not mutually instrumental to the destruction 
of one another’s souls.’ While the effect of brotherly love is mutually 
to support and to build up; strife and contention contrariwise lead to 
_ disruption and ruin. It is essential to the upholding of divine truth, 

that controversy should sometimes be maintained, but it needs much 
love, and more than ordinary humility, to conduct it with advantage to 
ourselves or to others: one maxim of the divine word should never be 
lost sight of, if we desire to engage in controversy with success—‘‘ The 
wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God.” 

VeRsE 16.—* Acyw é¢, ‘but I say.’ Ellicott and Alford refer these 
words back to the first portion of the command in yerse 18, My ryv 
EXevOepiay ets ahopyyv ty capki, “repeating and explaining it, q. d. 
what I mean is this,’—Atrorp. But this arises from attributing too 
wide a range to the exhortation in that verse, and consequently over- 
looking the connexion between it and the subsequent contéxt, which 
constitutes with it one continuous subject, to which \cyw dé imme- 
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diately refers. The adversativeness of é¢ is perceptible, not in its con- 
trast with any specific declaration of, but with the general tenor of, 
the antecedent context—‘ But, as a remedy for the unhappy state of 
things above described, I say, walk by the Spirit.’ In this one injunc- 
tion we have the preventive or cure of all those social evils to which: 
the Apostle had adverted, and of every moral evil to which corrupt hu- 
manity is exposed, introduced by that weighty formula (Aeyw é¢) em- 
ployed by St. Paul only upon occasions of peculiar gravity and importance 
(see ch. 111. 17, iv. 1). 

» [Ivedmar, ‘ by the Spirit.’ Alford’s annotation is good—‘ Hvevpuare 
not ‘man’s spiritual part,’ as Bez., Riick., De W., al.; nor is rvevpare 
‘after a spiritual manner,’ Peile,—nor will 7 dvoccotea xapes give the 
force of zvedua (Thdrt); it 1s (as in verse 5) ‘ the Holy Spirit of God.’ 
. . . The history of the verbal usage is, that wvedua, as xpiotos and 
@eos, came to be used as a proper name ; so that the supposed distinction 
between ro zrvedpa as the objective (the Holy Ghost), and zvedna as the 
subjective (man’s spirit), does not hold.” Iveta is doubtless here ‘ the 
Spirit of God’ dwelling personally in the believer, inducting him (at the 
outset) into the path of righteousness, and assisting him while walking 
therein. Ellicott and Alford represent srvevuar: as a ‘ dative norma,’ of 
the rule according to which a thing is done, Win., Gr., § xxxi. 6°, 
but, it would seem, incorrectly. Such a construction but ill represents 
the meaning conveyed in the injunction zvevpate repiratetre, So far 
indeed as instruction, suggestion, direction, guidance, extend, the internal 
teaching of the Spirit may possibly be regarded, figuratively, as ‘ the 
rule’ by which the Christian shapes his course, ‘ walk after the Spirit’. 
being a suitable exponent thereof; but as the agent who worketh all 
our works in us, and without whom we can do nothing right, nothing 
acceptable, by far the most important portion of the idea, the ‘dative 
norme’ is defective; nor will any dative answer but ‘ the dative of the 
instrument,’ the Spirit, though the agent, being regarded as the instru- 
ment by which we walk.* ITZIvevyaze, though a dative of the instru- 
ment, may, nevertheless, be here used as a dative of the mode. See Win., 
Gr., § xxxi. 7. 

¢’ErOuyiav capxos, ‘the desire of the flesh’—‘ the inclination and 
craving of depraved human nature.’ By capt we are to understand, not: 
merely ‘ flesh,’ the material of which our bodies are composed; nor yet ~ 
the ‘animal portion’ of our being, as distinguished from ‘ the spiritual ;’ 
but, human nature, fallen, corrupt, sinful, humanity, which, from the 
predominance of the inferior or animal portion, is denominated ‘ flesh’ ; 
a remnant of which ‘old man’ continues even in the regenerate, a 
subject of daily and unceasing crucifixion. 

4 Ov py Ted€on7e, ‘ye shall not fulfil.” Some eminent expositors in- 


* “Passive verbs take a dative of the agent, or subject of the active notion, con- 
sidered as the instrument whereby the state, &c., is produced, not as the cause whence 
it springs.” —Jelf, 611 a. 

‘“‘ This dative, joined with neuter verbs, gives them a passive force.” —Jelf, 611 b. 
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terpret these words ¢mperatively—‘ and (copulative) see that ye do not 
fulfil.” But the construction which has been most approved both in 
ancient and in modern times is teXeon7e used as a future ; which appears 
certainly the more natural (if not also the more grammatical* ) and in 
accordance with the succeeding context,—‘ and (consecutive) ye shall 
not fulfil’; the following verse exhibiting the ground of the injunction 
(‘‘ walk by the Spirit’’), namely, ‘the inability of unrenewed nature 
to contend successfully with the lusts of the flesh’ (see Ellicott’s useful 
note upon the construction). Calvin desires us to ‘“‘mark the word 
‘ fulfil,’ by which he means that, though the sons of God, so long as 
they groan under the burden of the flesh, are liable to commit sin, they 
are not its subjects or slaves, but make habitual opposition to its 
power. The spiritual man may be frequently assaulted by the lusts of 
the flesh, but he does not fulfil them, he does not permit them to reign 
over him.’’ The same also says St. Paul, Rom. viii. 12, et seq.—et 
ubique. 

Verse 17.—**H ydp cdp£ érOupe?, x. 1. d., ‘for the flesh lusteth,’ 
&c. Considerable difficulty, it must be admitted, exists, and great di- 
versity of opinion consequently, as to the meaning and bearing of this 
declaration. In seeking to arrive at a conclusion, the first step to be 
taken is, unquestionably, to ascertain of what state. of experience does 
the Apostle speak, when he employs these terms? Is it of man in his 
purely natural condition, or of man under obligation of law, or of the 
emancipated Christian ?—Not of the first, for in such a person the con- 
flict here described has no place.—Not of the last, because, to such the 
result. supposed (‘‘so that ye cannot do the things that ye would”) is 
inapplicable.t We are shut up then to the conclusion, that the state 
presented to our notice in this passage is that of a man under obligation 
of law, not necessarily that arising from ‘the law of Moses,’ but in that 
transition-state of legality (of which the state of the Jew was an exam- 
ple) which usually precedes regeneration, or—in (as Ellicott not impro- 
perly designates it) ‘‘ the earlier and more imperfect stages of a Christian 
course.”’ In this state, the conflict is described between the flesh and 
the Spirit, or, in other words, between nature and grace, the result of 
which conflict, as depicted by Alford and others is, that the unhappy 
subject, acted upon at the same time by opposite and conflicting forces, 
the flesh and the Spirit, is unable to bring to a successful issue any pro- 


* “The best explanation of the construction appears to be, that after od some 
such expression as goBnréoy or éyPupnriéoy is to be understood, e. g. ob (poBnriov) 
2) rovro yéynrat, “it is not to be feared lest this should happen,” which is equiva- 
ent to the statement, “this cannot by any means happen.’ So that a very strong 
negative is implied.' 

t ‘The state of the true believer is conflict, but with final victory—a truth that 
was felt even by the Jews, among whom Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and more espe- 
cially Joseph, were cited as instances of a victorious issue—Schoettg. de lucta carnis 
et Spiritus.”’—ELuicorr on dé &y 6&Anre, same verse. 


1 “ See a note of Astius on Plato, Pol. i. 341, B; and Jelf, Gr. Gr., 748, 23, a; and the whole of the 
section.” —Baa@sx. 
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ject which he may entertain, whether it be good or bad, the motions of 
the flesh being resisted by the grace of the Spirit, and the grace of the 
Spirit, in its turn, by the motions of the flesh.* 

But, though such a meaning may unquestionably be deduced from the: 
language of the text, yet it seems more consonant to the spirit of the 
context, and likewise to experience,t to ascribe to it a sense in eonfor- 
mity with the Apostle’s teaching in another place, where the same 
conflict is, evidently, described, and‘the inability to succeed is imited 
to things which are good—a man under law striving, and striving un- 
successfully, against the adverse dominion of indwelling sin ; the desire 
to do good, awakened and stimulated by the holy law of God in his 
mind, resisted and overpowered by the predominant influence of the law 
of sin in his members, so that after an ineffectual struggle he is com- 
pelled to abandon the contest, with the mournful exclamation—‘‘ Oh 
wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me from this body of death ?”” 
Rom. vii. 24. 

In the description of the conflict set forth in the seventh of Romans, 
‘the will’ (@cdw) is represented as enlisted on the side of virtue, a will 
instructed and excited by the pure and holy law of God, but (the Holy 
Ghost being not yet given, and, consequently, power not yet imparted, ) 
incapable to cope with the tyrannic influence of sin reigning in the 
flesh, and the conflict consequently resulting in uniform discomfiture 
and defeat. And such, I apprehend, is the case presented to our notice 
here. The persons addressed by the Apostle, under the teaching indeed 
of the Holy Ghost, but, nevertheless, not spiritual men, ‘for whereas 
there was amongst them envyings, and strife, and divisions, were they 
not carnal” (1 Cor. iii. 3), and walked they not after the flesh P—dis- 
posed, it may be, to attend to the injunction “‘ serve ye one another by 
love,”’ but, from the infirmity of nature incapable to fulfil the same (pre- 
cisely the case stated Rom. vii.), to whom, therefore, the Apostle en- 
joins “‘ walk by the Spirit’—yield yourselves unreservedly to the dic- 
tation and guidance of God’s Holy Spirit (the characteristic of an 
established Christian, Rom. viii. 1), and ye shall not fulfil the lusts of 
the flesh ; ‘ for’ (to show you the necessity of such an injunction) with- 
out an unqualified surrender of yourselves to God, ye cannot, from the 
antagonistic nature of the demands of the flesh and of the Spirit, accom- 


* “Td rvevza impedit vos, quo minus perficiatis rd rij¢ capKede (ca que n caps 
perficere ee contra 7) capé adversatur vobis ubi ra rov mvedparog peragere atu- 
detis” (Winer)—and “Spiritus obnititur carni et actioni male; caro, Spiritui et ae- 
tioni bonz, sé (tva) neque illa neque hec peragatur,’’ (Bengel.)”— ALFORD. 

t rience teaches, that though in the conflict carried on between the flesh 
and the Spirit, in the intermediate state (i. e. in the state which intervenes between 
unassisted nature and the grace of Christ), it is morally impossible, from the preva- 
lence of corrupt nature, to carry out the godly aspirations of the Spirit; yet there is 

no positive hindrance from the Spirit in the way of the fulfilment of the lusts of the 
flesh; as the Apostle distinctly testifies, “‘the good that I would I do not; but the 
evil which I would not, that I do.” And again, “I see a law in my members 
warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the lasw of sin 
which is in my members,” Rom. vii. 19, 23. 
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plish the good that ye would; but if ye be “led by the Spirit’”’ (the 
course to which I would persuade you) your difficulty is at an end, for 
‘‘ ye are not under law, but under grace,” and consequently sin shall no 
more have dominion over you (Rom. vi. 14)’: such appears to be the 
plain purport of the teaching of this much-disputed passage. 

The connexion ordinarily assigned to this sentence—“‘ reason for the 
foregowng declaration, that walking after the Spirit will preclude the ful- 
filling the lusts of the flesh” (E1i1corr)—“ substantiation of the preced- 
tng—that, if ye walk by the Spirit, ye shall not fulfil the lusts of the 
flesh” (AtForD)—‘‘ Zhe cause why he who fully obeys the Spirit will not 
render obedience to the flesh” (BLoomrretp), though defensible upon the 
bare ground of lexical possibility, is by no means so free from difficulties, 
nor so consistent with the context which follows (ver. 18), as the con- 
nexion here proposed ; where the verse under consideration is regarded, 
not as the reason why the declaration ts true, but as the reason why the 
tnjyunction 18 needed, namely, the moral impossibility which exists, with- 
out a complete surrender of ourselves to the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
in plain terms, without plenary conversion to God, to do the good that 
we would. 

Indeed, the interpretation commonly adopted, which refers these 
words (ver. 17) to the regenerate stato, is open to objection in whichever 
way we view it. If wo understand the foregoing expression, ‘‘ Ye shall 
not fulfil the lusts of the flesh,” in its plain /#tera/ signification, in which 
sense it is logically consistent with the declaration subjoined, the amount 
of privilege set before the Christian church is no more than this—‘ Ye 
shall not indeed be subject to the flesh, but no more shall ye be compe- 
tent to fulfil the dictates of the Spirit’—an uttcrance which but ill 
accords with those Scriptures which demand not only a negative with- 
drawal from the service of the ficsh, but a positive yielding of our 
members instruments of rightcousness unto God. And if we take the 
expression (as we are equally entitled to do) in its tmplsed signification, 
‘Ye shall achieve a complcte victory over the flesh,’ then the declaration 
subjoined docs not sustain tho asscrtion; for it only goes the length to 
show, that we shall serve neither the one nor the other, a sentiment very 
‘fay removed from the object proposed. 

Calvin, indecd, aware that ‘‘carnal men have no battle with de- 
praved lusts, nor proper desire to obtain the righteousness of God,’’ and 
evidently not adverting to the distinction which St. Paul establishes in 
the seventh and cighth chapters of his Epistle to the Romans, between a 
man under the grace of the Jaw and one who has attained to the full 
liberty of Christ, understands it necessarily of the regenerate, and ex- 

lains the meaning of the Apostle thus :—‘‘ Believers so long as they are 
in this life, whatever may be the carnestness of their endeavours, do not 
attain such a measure of success as to serve God in a perfect manner. 
The highest result does not correspond with their wishes and desires.”’ 
—Catvin, tn loco. A truth unquestionable in itself, and of the first 
order of importance to be thoroughly understood and pondered; but, 
nevertheless, not the truth which the Apostle was called upon to incul- 

20 
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cate here,—which was to point out the only effectual means whereby a 
victory over the flesh could be achieved, and not the inadequacy of 
those means, through human frailty, to accomplish @ complete success. 
Besides, if such were the object in view, the explanatory clause should 
have been introduced by some more fitting word than yap, ¢e for instance, 
‘but’ nevertheless, notwithstanding your utmost exertions, complete suc- 
cess is not to be expected, though at the same time your imperfect efforts 
will be accepted, for ye are not under law, but under grace.’ 

Upon the whole, I maintain that it is more scriptural and more 
consonant with the general scope of the Apostle’s reasoning, to under- 
stand the passage as I have explained it, not of the regenerate man, but 
of a man under law, who, however he may consent to its precepts that 
they are good, or however desirous he may be to carry them into effect, 
yet from the impracticability of depraved nature, and the consequent 
weakness of the law through the flesh, can never succeed in accom- 
plishing his righteous purpose, until, by a complete change of heart, 
‘the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus sets him free from the law 
of sin and of death’; the truth inculcated in the precept of the Apostle 
—‘‘ Walk by the Spirit (indicating a complete newness of life), and ye 
shall not fulfil the lusts of the flesh” —a view of the passage which we 
will find further sustained when we come to the consideration of the en- 
suing clause—-‘‘ but, if ye be led by the Spirit, ye are not under law.”* 

b ’EOupe? cata tod [Ivevparos, ‘ lusteth contrariwise to the Spirit.’ 
The idea presented in these words is by no means ‘direct hostility’ (as 
is commonly assumed) between the flesh and the Spirit; ‘‘the object 
and end of the to dvti«ezoOae on the part of each principle, is to prevent 
man’s doing what the other principle would lead him to” (Exxicort), 
but simply ‘contrarvety between the desires of the flesh and of the 
Spirit.’ Kara with the genitive is used distinctly in this sense, 1 Cor. 
xv. 15, where éaptupnoapev xata tod Oeod implies, not ‘we have 
testified against God,’ but ‘we have testified in contravention to some 
attribute or work of God.’ And so it is here, ew:Oupe? cata rod wvev- 
patos means, not ‘lusts against (with the idea of hostility to) the Spirit,’ 
but ‘lusts after things contrary to those which are the objects of the 
Spirit’s desire.’ Indeed, the idea of ‘ hostility’ or ‘antagonism’ enters 
not at all into the conception of the word éx:Oupyew, but only ‘ the desire 
of self-gratification.’ 

° In the same way ‘the things’ which are represented as in opposi- 
tion (Tatra dytike:tac) one to the other are, not ‘the flesh and the 


* The point which is sought to be established in these observations is, that the 
experience described in verse 17 is not the experience of the regenerate character ; at 
the same time it is not denied that the parties to whom it is attributed may, never- 
theless, like those we read of, 1 Cor. iii. 3-6, be ‘‘ babes in Christ’’—“ in the earlier 
aud more imperfect stages (as Ellicott expresses it) of a Christian course’’—or even 
in a state of temporary relapse ; but in either case they are living below the privileges 
of the child of God, which are not described in this passage. But, whatever their 
condition may be, whethcr Christians or no-Christians, the remedy is one and the 
same—a closer walk with God. 
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Spirit,’ but ‘ the respective destres or mottons’ of the flesh and of the 
Spirit, which are so contrary the one to the other, that the flesh being 
predominant (that is, while in a low state of Christian experience, or, 
in a totally unrenewed state), ye cannot do the good that ye would. 
This consideration also decides the controversy as to the telsc or the echatic 
force of tva. If it be true that the flesh exercises no direct hostility 
against the Spirit (or at least is not here represented as so doing), but 
only desires to accomplish its own ends, which are contrary to the ends 
of the Spirit, then it is obvious that ¢va occurs not in its telic, but in its 
ecbatsc sense—the disability to do the good that we would, being, not the 
aim, but the consequence or result, of the desires of the flesh. 

Verse 18.—* Eé de, ‘but if.’ A marked contrast between the 
states indicated in the two successive clauses. ‘ But if ye be led by 
the Spirit, ye are not under law.’ Hence we infer (as before from other 
considerations) that the state represented in the preceding clause was 8. 
state under law. 

> IIvevpan dyecOe, ‘ye be led by the Spirit.’ Mvevuats dative of 
the instrument, as in verse 16: see verse 16°. ‘To be led by the 
Spirit,’ and ‘to walk by the Spirit,’ are evidently synonymous expressions, 
indicating not an isolated act, or series of acts, but the general course and 
habit of one’s life; the committing of one’s self, heart and soul, to the 
suggestions, guidance, energizing of the Holy Spirit, the distinguishing 
feature of the true believer in Christ. ‘‘ Who can doubt, says Miiller, 
that wvevpare dyeoOe here entirely corresponds in the mind of the 
Apostle with Rom. viii. 14, rwvevpate Geod dyovtat; and that the fuller 
and deeper meaning of xve#ua must be maintained throughout this pa- 
ragraph ?’——Exuicort. 

° Otx doté tro vopov, ‘ye are not under law.’ ‘Not, on the one 
hand, because there is now no need of its beneficial influence (Chrys. et. 
al.), nor, on the other, because it is now become an alien principle 
(Usteri et. al), but simply—‘ because it finds nothing in you to forbid 
or to condemn.’’’—Exuicotr. The infelicity of this comment is obvious. 
The two rejected expositions are true; the one preferred in their place 
is untrue. Surely it will not be contended that there is no sin in the 
believer! And if there be sin in the believer, there is in him something 
for the law to take hold of and to condemn. It were but a poor claim 
for immunity from the law to plead, ‘‘ that it could find nothing in us 
to forbid or to condemn.’”’ No; we are delivered from the law (as the 
Apostle himself testifies) ‘‘ that being dead wherein we were held’’—‘ the 
old man,’’ the alone subject of the law, ‘‘ beimg crucified with Christ,” 
and the new man raised up in us. So that indeed, from the change of 
person which he has undergone, ‘‘ the law has become an alien principle 
(Usteri)” to the believer. 

It is by reason of the altered position in which they stand (in Christ), 
and not of the faultlessness of their character, as above alleged, that they 
who are led by the Spirit of God are not underlaw. And if not under law, 
then emancipated from the thraldom of the flesh, so that they can do the 
good that they would, for ‘‘sin shall not have dominion over you, for 
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ye are not under law, but under grace’’—a line of argument which 
goes far to establish the view above submitted, that the subjects of the 
conflict represented in the preceding verse, are not the regenerate, but 
those still under law. 

Though delivery from the trammels of the law is tmmedtately attri- - 
butable, as we have just seen, not to the emmaculacy of the belsever’s 
character, but to the altered position in which he stands—no longer in 
the old Adam, but in the new; yet has it a deeper, or more remote, foun- 
dation, in the change of nature which invariably accompanies the change 
of state—the infusion of the Spirit of Christ into the soul, whereby the 
regenerated man becomes ‘‘a law unto himself,” the impulses of the re- 
newed nature leading him spontaneously to the adoption and the per- 
formance of such things as are conformable to God’s holy will. ‘This 
is the covenant which I will make with the house of Israel after those 
days, saith the Lord, J will put my laws into their mind, and write them 
an their heart.”? Heb. viii. 10. ‘‘ Whosoever is born of God does not 
(consequently) commit sin; for his seed remaineth in him, and he cannot 
sin, because he is born of God.”’ 1 John, 111.9. So that the law has, in- 
deed, lost ‘‘ tts beneficial tnfluence’’ (Chrys.) to the believer, there being 
no further occasion for its services. 

Not that the most established Christian may not be overtaken by a 
fault (the case indeed supposed, ch. vi. 1), and occasionally come under 
the influence of the flesh; but he will no longer ‘‘ walk after the flesh.” 
Sin will not be his occupation, nor the service in which he is engaged— 
it will be the exception, not the rule, of his conduct. The bias of re- 
newed nature being thus towards God and holiness, it needeth no law 
to enforce obedience, but the discipline of a wise and considerate Father 
to restrain and to counteract the occasional outbursts of the old man in 
the flesh. ‘‘ Knowing this (says St. Paul) that the law is not for a 
righteous man, but for the lawless and disobedient.” 1 Tim.i.9. The 
child of God, then, being righteous not only by position but by disposi- 
tion, when, yielding to the solicitations of the flesh, or the surprises of 
the enemy, he falls into sin, needeth but to be reminded of his duty by 
the admonition of his Father’s word, or the chastening of his Father’s 
rod, or by some of those manifold appliances which a gracious and all- 
wise Providence has at His disposal for the reclaiming of His erring 
children, that they be not condemned with the world. ‘If his chil- 
dren forsake my law, and walk not in my judgments, if they break my 
statutes, and keep not my commandments, then will I visit their trans- 
gression with the rod, and their iniquity with stripes ; nevertheless, my 
loving-kindness will I not utterly take from him, nor suffer my faith- 
fulness to fail: my covenant will I not break, nor alter the thing that is 
gone out of my lips.’”’ Psalm Ixxxix. 30-34. 

VERSE 19.—* Pavepa deéotiv. The Apostle, having in the preceding 
paragraph exhorted the Galatians to ‘‘ walk by the Spirit,” that they 
might not fulfil the lusts of the flesh; and having based the expediency, 
indeed I might say the necessity, of the exhortation, upon the moral 
impossibility that exists that any man can overcome the desires of the 
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flesh without such a full and unconditional surrender of himself to the 
dictation of the Spirit as accompanies a thorough conversion to God, 
now proceeds to enumerate the products of the flesh and of the Spirit, 
respectively, that they might the better understand the nature of those 
things which they were called upon to follow, or to eschew. And 
first he points out the sins against which we are called upon to contend, 
in order that we might not walk after the flesh—not indeed a complete 
enumeration of them, as is plainly intimated at the conclusion of the ca- 
talogue, but such a specimen of their nature and character as will enable 
us to judge of the rest. 

Pavepa emphatic. According to the explanation of Alford, ‘ plain 
to all, not needing, like the more hidden fruits of the Spirit, to be 
educed and specified; and therefore more clearly amenable to law, 
which takes cognizance of ta @avepa.”? And were it not for the cata- 
logue which is annexed, one might be disposed to take the same view of 
the subject,—that the works of the flesh were so manifest and plain to 
the most ordinary observer, that ‘‘ they needed not, like the more hidden 
fruits of the Spirit, to be educed and specified,”’ in order to their being 
known. But from the subsequent enumeration of those sins, exceeding 
in number by nine ‘the more hidden fruits of the Spirit,’ I am con- 
strained to think that the emphasis is to be laid upon a different point ; 
either that ‘the works of the flesh are for the most part external and 
objective, whereas the fruits of the Spirit are internal and subjective,’ - 
or, which is more probable, ‘ that the works of the flesh are from their 
very nature so palpably of an evil stock, that to an enlightened mind, 
there can be no question as to their corrupt and fleshly origin, whereas 
the fruits of the Spirit are not so clearly and demonstratively traceable 
to divine influence, that they might not (however erroneously) be re- 
garded as the offspring of our better nature. 

»Ta épya tis capxos, ‘the works of the flesh.’ ‘That some of 
these may very properly be called works of the flesh, cannot be doubted ; 
but seeing some of these sins seem chiefly to consist in errors of the ~ 
mind, as ‘heresy,’ and ‘idolatry,’ and others of them to derive from 
evil dispositions of the spirit, as ‘envy, malice, witchcraft,’ it seems not 
easy to perceive with what propriety they are here called ‘ the works of 
the flesh.—Wuursy, #7 loco. But the explanation is not difficult, not- 
withstanding. The term oap£ includes not merely the inferior portion, 
but the whole system of corrupt nature (see v. 16°), ‘‘ extending (as 
Doddridge justly observes) to the powers of the mind, as well as the ap- 
petites of the body, and opposed to the new nature communicated hy 
the renewing of the Holy Spirit.”” The products of the flesh are rightly 
denominated ‘‘ the works of the flesh,” seeing that they originate in the 
desires, and are consummated by the powers, of corrupt nature—the off- 
spring exclusively of the flesh. ; 

°*Aziwa eotev, ‘such are’ —“ almost equivalent to ‘ for example.’ ”’— 
Atrorp. ‘ ‘Such for instance as,’ dors having apparently here its clas- 
sifying force.’—Etticott. It has been observed that the vices enume- 
rated under this head (the works of the flesh), ‘“‘may be grouped into 
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four classes :—(1) sensuality, (2) idolatry, not merely spiritual, but ac- 
tual, (3) malice, (4) excesses.””—Exticorr. But though specimens may 
be adduced under each of these denominations, the classification does not 
seem to be very studied or artificial. 

* Tlopvaca, ‘fornication.’ ‘Observe the prominence always given to 
condemnations of this deadly sin, it being one of the things which the 
old pagan world deemed as merely décahopa: see Meyer on Acts xv. 20.” 
—ELticorr. 

*AcaOapota, doedyera, ‘impurity, wantonness.’ ‘‘*’Acd\yea does 
not seem to include necessarily the idea of ‘ lasciviousness.’’’ ‘‘ Demos- 
thenes, making mention of the blow which Meidias had given him, 
characterizes it as in keeping with the well-known acd\yea of the man 
(Meid., 514) ‘ Trench, New Test. Synonyms,’ p. 64.”——Atrorp. For the 
philological distinction between these words, see Ellicott’s instructive 
note. 

Vensz 20.—* EiéwXoXatpeca, ‘idolatry.’ Some commentators, asso- 
ciating the word with the preceding verses, understand by it ‘sins of 
lust.’ But such sins having been already included under the generic 
term d«a@apora, and ‘idolatry properly so called’ being one of the most 
prevalent and abominable of the works of the flesh, it is not likely that 
it should have been passed over unnoticed in so specific an enumeration 
as that before us. It is fitter, therefore, to connect it with dappaxeca, 
with which it has a close affinity, and understand it in ita literal and 
ordinary signification. 

» Pappaxeca, ‘ sorcery.’ This word may be translated either ‘ poi- 
soning’ or ‘sorcery.’ ‘The latter (sorcery) is preferable, as more fre- 
quently its sénse in the LX X. and New Testament, and because (Mey.) 
Asia was particularly addicted to sorceries. Acts, xix. 9.”—Atrorp. In 
this sense the word would include “‘ charms, divinations, incantations, 
fortune-telling, and attempted intercourse with evil spirits, whether 
real or pretended; together with other acts employed sometimes by the 
Heathen priests (and he might have inserted by the priests of the Church 
of Rome, at the present day), for the support of their superstition.’’— 
BLooM¥IE.p. 

*"ExOpat, €pers, Coc, Oupot, ‘ hatreds, strifes, jealousies, heats of 
passion.’ ‘It would seem that the terms (above mentioned) are meant 
of private enmities, bickerings, emulations, and angry disputes; and 
ép.Oezat, dix ootaciat, aipécas, and @Oova, of public and party strifes, 
and its results i in uncharitable divisions or separations, and sectarism in 
general,’’—BLOoMFIELD. 

4 Epiciaz, caballings' —* Not ‘ strife,’ as English version, and com- 
monly, in error, but ‘cabals,’ unworthy compassings of selfish ends.””— 
Atyorp. See Ellicott’s critical observations on this word. 

° Avxootaoia, ‘ divisions’ —severances, standings apart, and assum- 
ing opposite sides upon a question. 

‘ Aipéoets, ‘ factions’—literally, ‘selections, choosings,’ the natural 
result of the afore-mentioned é:xootacta:—a determinate taking up 
and adopting of one side in opposition to the other, always used in an 
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unfavourable sense ; an example of which may be found, 1 Cor. iii. 4, 
‘‘for while one saith, I am of Paul, and another, I am of Apollos, are 
ye not carnal?’ More commonly, however, it is used ecclesiastically of 
‘‘ espousing a false doctrine out of disgust, pride, or envy, or from 
worldly principles, or to avoid persecution or trouble in the flesh.” — 
Wurrsy. Here, however, to be understood in its ordinary non-conven- 
tional meaning. 

VERSE 21.—* DOovor, ‘envyings.’ Upon this word and {fo (v. 
20), which, with our English translators, he renders ‘emulations,’ Cal- 
vin remarks—‘ The following distinction between them is stated by 
Aristotle in his second book on Rhetoric :—He who emulates is grieved 
that another should excel him, not because the virtue or worth of that 
person, in itself considered, gives him uneasiness, but because he would 
wish to be superior. The envtous man has no desire to excel, but is 
grieved at the excellence of other men. None, therefore, he tells us, but 
low and mean persons indulge in envy, while emulation dwells in lofty 
and heroic minds. Paul declares both to be diseases of the flesh.”’— 
Cavin, *# loco. Envy would bring down another to the level of our- 
selves. Emulation would exalt us to the level of another. 

» Me@ae, xémor, ‘drunkenness, carousals.’ ‘‘ The last group is 
peOa, xipmot, joined also in Rom. xiii. 13, and often in the classical 
writers. By the latter are denoted those nocturnal revellings usually 
attendant on an evening of debauchery, consisting of licentious sing- 
ing, dancing, and parading the streets with drunken riotings.’’—BLoom- 
FIELD. 

**A mpodeyw butv, ‘as to which I tell you beforehand’—é an ac- 
eusative of reference, a construction similar to what we meet, John, viii. 
54, ‘Sy vpets Neyete OTs Geos ud dots,’ L[lpo\eyw and wpoetroy, the 
apo in both instances evidently referring to the same period—‘ The 
great day of retribution” (Alford); but more simply ‘the event” (El- 
licott)—‘ I tell you beforehand, as I told you beforehand.’ Blooomfield, 
indeed, refers the first rpo (wpo\éeyw) to the day of retribution (‘I 
forewarn you’’), the second zpo (xpoctrov) to the present time (‘I 
have told you heretofore’); but without much show of probability. 
Upon this sentence Calvin observes—‘“‘ He instructs us by his example 
to press these exhortations and threatenings, agreeably to the words of 
the prophet, ‘Cry aloud, spare not, proclaim to my people their sins’ 
(Isai. lviii. 1). ‘‘ What can be conceived more dreadful (he continues) 
than that men should walk after the flesh, and shut themselves out from: 
the kingdom of God ?—who will dare to treat lightly the ‘ abominable 
things which God hates?’ (Jer. xliv. 4).” 

* Ta tovadta rpacoortes, ‘ who practise such things as these.’ ‘‘ The 
article with 7ocosz0s denotes a known person or thing, or the whole class 
of such, but not an undefined individual of the class; as in that case 
to.ooros is anarthrous.’’—-Exticott. If it be said, ‘ all then are cut off 
from the hope of salvation, for who is there who is not chargeable with 
some such sins as these?’ it is answered that of rpaccovtes denotes, 
not, those who occasionally fall mto temptation, but, those who practise 
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(habitually live in the commission of) such sins. Again, we observe 
that the present tense (zpaccovtes) denotes a continuance in such prac- 
tices, as Calvin well remarks, “St. Paul does not threaten that all who 
have sinned, but all who remain impenttent, shall be excluded from the 
kingdom of 'God. The saints themselves often fall into grievous sins, 
but they return to the path of righteousness, and therefore are not 
included in this catalogue.”’—Catvin, 1” loco. 

° BaoiNecavy Oeod ov xAnpovopynoovory, ‘shall not inherit the king- 
dom of God.’ ‘The kingdom of God,’ a state of ineffable bliss, projected 
in the Divine counsels from eternity—made known graciously, with 
more or less of distinctness, to mankind in all ages, and in every dis- 
pensation of the church. The Jews asa body, though expectants of the 
kingdom, had no conscious intimation of present membership. When 
Jesus Christ ascended up on high (the preliminary work being accom- 
plished), He opened the kingdom of heaven to all believers. Henceforth 
every true believer is admissible to conscious fellowship in the kingdom, 
an heir by title now, an heir by fruition ‘‘at the appearing of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and his kingdom.” K)ypovomew primarily ‘ to possess by 
lot,’ secondarily ‘to possess by hereditary right’—in which sense it is 
here appropriately used of the members of the kingdom of God, whose 
title has accrued to them by sonship (sonship in Christ): ‘‘«f children, 
then heirs, heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ.”’ Rom. viii. 17. 

VERSE 22.—-* ‘O €€ xapzros, ‘ but the fruit.’ It is observable that the 
vices enumerated in the previous catalogue are designated ‘‘ the works 
of the flesh,’’ whereas the virtues included in this are described as ‘‘ the 
Sruit of the Spirit.” Bloomfield cites a passage from Chrysostom in 
explanation of this distinction—‘‘ Evil works come from ourselves 
alone, therefore they are called ‘the works of the fiesh;’ but virtuous 
ones require not our own exertions alone, but the aid of divine grace; 
therefore the Apostle calls them the ‘ frust of the Spirit.’”” So far may 
pass, if received with discrimination ; but the concluding words—‘‘ the 
seed (namely, the intention) being from ourselves, but the fruit resting 
with God’’—are manifestly objectionable. The flesh, the corrupt nature 
of man, is equally incapable of the ‘ intention,’ as it is of the performance 
of what is good. Every acceptable thing in us is distinctly attributable 
to God, from whom all holy desires, as well as all just works, do pro- 
ceed. It is ‘“‘God that worketh in us both to will and to do, of his good 
pleasure.”” In accordance with which truth, our blessed Lord ad- 
dressed his disciples—‘‘ I am the vine, ye are the branches; he that 
abideth in me, and in hin, the same bringeth forth much frutt : for with- 
out me ye can do nothing.”’ John xv. 5. Seeing then that we can do no- 
thing of ourselves, that all our fruitfulness is of God, that which is 
wrought in us by the grace of his Spirit is fitly designated, not indeed 
‘the work’ (for that might savour of independence of human agency altoge- 
ther, whereas we are “‘ fellow-workers with God’’), but (inasmuch as the 
power is derived to us from Him) ‘‘ the frust of the Spirit.”” The same 
idea is, possibly, presented by Ellicott, who sees in this expression ‘‘a sig- 
nificant reference to their organic development from the root—the Spirit.” 
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>’Agamn, ‘love.’ Love at the head of the list, being the most com- 
prehensive and the most active of all graces, and lying at the root of all 
the rest—love to God, and love to man, leading most directly and effi- 
ciently to the discharge of every duty respectively to both. ‘‘ Love 
(says Bishop Saunderson) is so comprehensive a grace, that it includes 
all the rest, and so is the fulfilling of the whole law (Rom. xiii. 10). 
There is a thread of love which runs through all the particular duties 
and offices of a Christian’s life, and strings them, like so many rich 
pearls, in one chain.’’—BLooMFIELD.. , 

° Xapa, etpyvn, ‘joy, peace.’ ‘Joy,’ in the apprehension of Calvin 
‘does not here denote that ‘joy in the Holy Ghost’ (Rom. xiv. 17), 
of which he speaks elsewhere, but that cheerful behaviour towards 
our fellow-men, which is the opposite of moroseness.”’ In like manner, 
‘Peace’ is regarded by Ellicott—‘‘not so much here in reference to 
peace with God, as in accordance with the associated and partially con- 
trasted terms €xOpar, «.7.». (v. 20), peace with one another.”’ But I 
am of opinion, with Alford, that ‘‘ we must not seek for a detailed logical 
opposition in the two lists, which would be quite alien from the fervid 
style of St. Paul.’”’ Itis, indeed, hardly conceivable that, however par- 
tially contrasted the lists may be, St. Paul could enumerate ‘joy and 
peace’ amongst the fruits of the Spirit, and wholly discard from his con- 
templation that ‘“‘joy unspeakable and full of glory,” and that ‘‘ peace 
of God which passeth all understanding,” which are so frequently as- 
sociated in his writings (comp. Rom. v. 1, 2; xiv. 17), as the character- 
istic privilege of God’s faithful people. 

4 MaxpoOvuuia, ‘ long-suffering’—forbearance, which disposes us to 
bear long with one another—to take all things in good part—to be not 
easily offended ; ascribed by St. Paul to the influence of love, 9 dyarry 
paxpoOupet, 1 Cor. xl. 4.- 

© Xpyotorys, dyaOwovvn, ‘kindness, goodness.’ The difference he- 
tween these two words is not very distinctly perceptible. The former 
appears to denote that kindliness of disposition, commonly known as 
‘goodness of heart’—‘ benevolence,’ which disposes a person to wish 
well to his neighbour—to sympathize with him in his trials—to avoid 
giving him pain or uncasiness—usually associated with the quality here 
denominated dyaOwovvy, namely, an aptitude to do good, which exhi- 
bits itself in acts of benevolence and charity, constituting a man a be- 
neficent as well as a benevolent member of society. 

f TIcors, ‘ faith,’ not merely ‘fidelity’ or ‘ faithfulness to engage- 
ments,’ but “‘ trustfulness (Conyb.), faith in God’s promises and mercies, 
and loving trust towards men; comp. 1 Cor. xiii. 7, ravta mioreven, 
where, like paxpoOuvy:a and xpyotorys (ver. 4), it stands as one of the 
characteristics of éyazn.’’—ELticort. 

6 IIpgorys, éyxpateca, ‘meekness, moderation.’ Tpgorns, ‘ placidity 
of temper’—a being not easily put out—submissiveness to existing cir- 
cumstances, which, when it proceeds from a feeling that God’s will is 
done, is a virtue of rare and inestimable value. ‘Ey«pazvera, ‘ self-con- 
trol,’ ‘ moderation in all things.’ ‘‘ It is distinguished by Diog. Lacrt. 

2¥ 
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from ow Ppocvvy as implying a control over the stronger passions, 
whereas the latter implies a self-constraint in what is 1ess vehement.” 
—ELLIcort. 

VERSE 23,—* Kata tiv rovovTwy ob éortty vomos, ‘ against (the doers) 
of such things law is not’—does not exist—or there is no obligation of 
law. A question has been raised with respect to the application of 
-rotovTwy in this place; some regard it as neuter, having respect to the 
virtues previously recited ; others as masculine, in reference to those who 
practise them. The Greek commentators (Chrys, Theod.) adopt the 
latter construction; modern expositors (Ellicott, Alford), the former : 
‘‘Tiv roovrwy answers to ta TocadtTa above, and should therefore be 
taken as neuter, not masculine.”—Atrorp. But though no grammatical 
reason can be assigned why this interpretation should not hold good, yet 
certainly it does not accord well with the context. | 

Indeed, accurately speaking, law cannot be said to be ‘ against such 
things’ (neuter)-—law does not deal with ‘ things,’ but with ‘ persons’ in 
respect of things. Besides, there is an apparent contrast instituted be- 
tween this verse and verse 21; and there, distinctly, it is not of the 
works themselves, but of those who do them, that the affirmation is 
made—“ they shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” 

So sensibly indeed is it felt that it is the parties themselves who are 
before us, that Ellicott, who, upon sundry considerations, inclines to the 
neuter acceptation, is constrained, while explaining his own view, to 
express himself in terms much more becoming the masculine than the 
neuter interpretation which he adopts :—‘“ St. Paul (he tells us) draws a 
contrast between the legal judgment under which the former class lay, 
and the freedom from it which those who are led by the Spirit enjoy.” 
And Calvin still more explicitly affirms—‘‘Some understand these 
words as meaning, simply, that the law is not directed against good 
works—‘ from evil manners have sprung good laws.’ But Paul’s real 
meaning is deeper and less obvious, namely, that where the Spirit reigns, 
the law has no longer any dominion.””—Catvin, in loco. I would fur- 
ther remark that there is a peculiarity in the phraseology of the text, 
by no means undeserving of notice; the Apostle does not say, ‘ against 
such (‘things,’ it might be) the law is not framed or directed,’ but 
‘ against such (‘ persons’ as it would seem) od« cote vopos, legal obliga- 
tion does not exist,’ or, in other words, ‘they are under no obligation of 
law.’ (On the distinction between vonos with, and vouos without, the 
article, see observations, ch. ii. 16°). 

The difficulty, however, is, how to extract this meaning, without 
violence, from the words before us. That vocov7wy would naturally refer 
to the virtues enumerated in the preceding verse is, I think, undeniable, 
no other relative appearing within reach to attract its application ; how, 
then, is itto be taken masculinely ? For my part, I am disposed to think 
that the sentence is elliptical, ri» srovn7dy or some such words suggest- 
ing themselves to his mind, but they not precisely suiting the nature of 
the subject in hand (the fruits of the Spirit), and no other expression, 
without considerable circumlocution, offering, the Apostle has contented 
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himself with the omission of the word altogether, leaving to be supplied 
in thought what could not be conveniently expressed in terms—the con- 
text, however, clearly defining the sense in which the passage is to be 
understood. For a similar ellipsis, and apparently upon like grounds, 
see Rom. vi. 5, and again v. 18, where two instances occur in the same 
sentence. 

However it is to be accounted for, the personal interpretation of the 
sentence is strongly commended by comparison with the context; the 
drift of the paragraph may be briefly stated thus :—The Apostle admo- 
nishes the Galatians, hard pressed by besetting sins, ‘‘ Walk by the 
Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lusts of the flesh” (ver. 16); for other- 
wise, from the antagonistic nature of the desires of the flesh and of the 
Spirit, ye cannot do the good that ye would (ver. 17); but if ye attend 
to my admonition, and are led by the Spirit, ye are emancipated from 
the power of the flesh, being not under law (ver. 18). From this point 

to give them an idea of the nature of the deeds to which he refers) he 

iverges momentarily to enumerate the products of the flesh and of the 
Spirit, and concludes the catalogue of the latter in these terms—‘ against 
those who bring forth such fruits there is no obligation of law’ (verses 
22, 28); thus reverting, according to custom, to the position (‘‘ ye are 
not under law’’) from which he sets out (ver. 18)—a conformity to his 
ordinary usage which is not maintained in the neuter interpretation of 
the words. 

VrrsE 24.—* Aé, ‘ but,’ simply adversative—contrasting the state- 
ment now to be introduced with the tmpltcation in the preceding clause. 
‘ Against such there is no obligation of law, and consequently no sub- 
jection to the flesh, *‘ but’ on the contrary, they of Christ (the same par- 
ties under a different denomination) have crucified the flesh with its 
affections and lusts’—a connexion strongly corroborative of the view 
above maintained, that the subject of the preceding verse is not the vir- 
tues themselves, but those who practise them. 

> Of trod Xprorod, ‘ they of Christ’—‘ members of Christ’ (see ch. iii. 
29), before designated ‘they who walk by the Spirit’—‘ who are not 
under law.’ The expression of to# Xptorod to be regarded here, not 
simply as designation, though it does indeed designate the parties in 
question, but also as description, declaratory of the posttion of those who, 
bringing forth the fruit of the Spirit, are, consequently, not under law 
—they are in Christ. The Spirit, as an indwelling, soul-directing, fruit- 
producing principle, extendeth not beyond the person of Christ. No 
man can ‘‘ walk by the Spirit” who is not, at the same time, a ‘ member 
of Christ’—a truth deducible from sundry declarations of Scripture :— 
«<The blessing of Abraham (the promised Spirit) cometh upon the na- 
tions 1n Christ,” and in Him alone, ch. ii. 14; ‘‘ as many as are led by 
the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God,” Rom. viii. 14, and “ye 
are all the sons of God through faith—in Christ,’’ ch. iv. 26; conse- 
quently, ‘‘as many as are led by the Spirit of God”’ are ‘‘1 Christ.” 
When, therefore, the Apostle exhorted the Galatians to ‘walk by the 
Spirit, that they should not fulfil the lusts of the flesh,’ he virtually 
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exhorted them ‘to put on Christ,’ and so be delivered from ‘the lusts 
of the flesh ;” for ‘‘ the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus sets us 
free from the law of sin and of death.”’ 

¢ Tv capa éotavpwaay, ‘crucified the flesh.’ If it be inquired to 
what period of the Christian’s experience the action of this verb refers, 
I answer, to the period of his conversion. The infusion of the Spirit of 
life into the soul, which baptizes into Christ, baptizes into His death 
(Rom. vi. 3). Henceforth the believer may say, ‘I am dead with 
Christ’—‘‘ I am crucified with Christ.” The act of faith whereby he 
lays hold upon Christ, is the act whereby he ‘ crucifies the flesh with its 
affections and lusts.’ But though the predominance of ‘ the flesh’ is for 
ever done away at conversion, yet is ‘the flesh’ not absolutely extinct, 
but still lives on, a subject for continual and daily mortification, never 
to be consummated until the warfare is ended in the grave. Neverthe- 
less, this protracted mortification ia not that to which, in the passage 
before us, the Apostle adverts, as is clearly deducible from the aoristic 
form of the verb, which points to an accomplished fact, and not to one 
progressive and incomplete during the whole period of our earthly 
exiatence.. It also accords well with the design of the Apostle in this 
place, which was to show that ‘ they who bring forth the fruits of the 
Spirit were delivered from the dominion of the flesh’ (see preceding 
note), and he would consequently point to that especial act of theirs by 
which their deliverance was achieved. | 

d Suv tots raOnuaow Kai tats érOvpcas, ‘with the passions and 
lusts.’ It would seem that a distinction is here recognised between 
what are denominated the ‘ passions’ and the ‘ desires’ of the flesh—the 
latter, possibly, representing the spontaneous effusions of depraved na- 
ture, the cravings of the corrupt heart; the former, those motions which 
are the result of temptations from without. In the one class, ‘the 
flesh may be regarded as active, in the other as comparatively passive 
(waOnpata). We read (Rom. vii. 5) of the ‘passions of sins (7@ 7a- 
Onpata THY apaptwwv) which were by the law’’—by which we under- 
stand (the Apostle himself being interpreter) those sinful affections 
which, though inherent in the flesh, were nevertheless dormant and 
inactive until roused into antagonism by the notification of God’s holy 
will, and consequently rightly attributed to the exciting influence of the 
law. All those sinful emotions, then, which, though natural to man, are 
not actually in exercise until evoked by temptation from without, such 
as ‘envy, malice, hatred, revenge,’ &c. &c., constitute, in all proba- 
bility, that class of offences which are here denominated ta 7a0)ma7a 
THs capKos, 

VERSE 25.—" Et Cépev [Ivedpati, ‘if we live by the Spirit. ‘If,’ not 
conditional, but absolute, assuming it as an unquestionable fact that we do 
so live, as in the following examples :—‘‘ /fI be a Father, where is my 
honour? JfIbe a master, where is my fear? saith the Lord of Hosts,” 
Mal. 1.6. So here, ‘¢f we live by the Spirit, let us also walk by the 
Spirit.’ A previous encouragement to the same course had been already 
held forth, namely, the advantage derivable therefrom—‘ if ye walk by 
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the Spirit, ye shall not be enslaved by the flesh.’ But here a new mo- 
tive is adduced, the reasonableness of the thing, that the same Principle 
which has been the author and originator of our new life, should be also 
the guide and sustainer of our walk. Some diversity of opinion occurs 
as to the form of the dative (zvevparte). Alford insists that it is a species 
of dative norme, “‘ probably employed here as corresponding more with 
the dative in the other member (which he decidedly regards as a normal 
dative) than with strict accuracy ;”’ while Ellicott adheres to the or- 
dinary explanation as most satisfactory — According to which wvevpate 
is to be regarded as a form of the instrumental or ablatival dative, and 
is here adopted rather than éca with the accusative (John, vi. 57), as thus 
forming a sharper antithesis to the dative which follows.” There can 
be little doubt but that the latter is the true construction, the instru- 
mental dative being employed, not only as more in accordance (as above 
suggested) with the dative in the succeeding member, but as more ade- 
quately representing the Apostle’s meaning (than éca with the accusa- 
tive), which was to indicate, not the remote ground in reference to 
which we live, but the agent, instrumentally regarded, whereby we 
live, that is, ‘ that we live by the Spirit as the originator of our new 
life,’ and not simply that ‘because the Spirit lives, we live also,’ the 
idea conveyed by éa with the accusative. See Winer, Gr., § xlix. éac. 
At the same time, though an instrumental dative, it appears to be used 
here modally: see ch. iu. 3, v. 5. 

Modern expositors connect this verse with the preceding, regarding 
it as an hortatory injunction from what had been stated therein—“ If, 
as we saw, having slain the flesh, our life depends on the Spirit” (let 
our practical walk, &c. &c.)—Alford. But the fact that ‘we live by 
the Spirit’ is far too remote, and too obscure an inference from the de- 
claration, ‘ we have crucified the flesh with its affections and lusts’ to 
have been assumed and made the ground of the practical injunction 
which follows. Nor, indeed, is it absolutely asserted of the Galatian 
church, that they Aad ‘crucified the flesh with its affections and lusts,’ 
but only affirmed as a general proposition that ‘they who are Christ’s 
have so done.” We must, therefore, seek some more substantial ground 
for the injunction than that which is thus suggested. Nor is it difficult 
to find it, in the ‘ general tenor of the Epistle.’ ‘‘ Are ye so foolish ? 
having begun with the Spirit, are ye now being perfected by the flesh ?” 
is the question with which the Apostle sets out (ch. iii. 3). And the 
whole drift of the argument has since been to prove that the divine life 
of the believer is. the fruit, not of the works of the flesh, but of the 
Spirit, through faith. Nothing, then, could be more natural or more 
allowable than, at the conclusion of such an argument, to assume as an 
established fact that the Spirit is the source of the Christian’s life, and 
to draw from that fact the reasonable deduction that the Spirit should 
also be the guide and energizer of the Christian’s walk. 

b Nvevpate kat otorxmpev, ‘let us also walk by the Spirit’—not 
merely ‘in harmony with that higher life in which we live before God, 
by faith, and in the Spirit’ (Alford), the very inadequate notion pre- 
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sented by his favourite dative normm, but ‘ by the direction, guidance, 
inworking of the Spirit,’ the sense conveyed by the instrumental dative 
for which we contend. Ellicott insists that ‘‘ the second rvevmar: is 
obviously the dative norme,’’ at the same time that in his note upon 
arotxdpev he admits that “‘ the hortatory imperative is not without some 
doctrinal significance (Ust.); the Apostle evidently assuming the union. 
and coexistence of the divine and human powers in the heart of the 
true Christian.” But, if so much be admitted, it might not unreasonably 
have occurred to him that the dative norms: was an inadequate expo- 
nent of the exercise of such a power; ‘ to walk by the power of the Holy 
Ghost,’ being clearly beyond the province of that dative to describe. It 
would have been more natural also to conclude that the two coterminous 
datives pointed to the same thing, namely, the diwine power by which 
the true believer both lives and walks. The idea is substantially the 
same here as that presented in verse 16. But ororx@pev may possibly 
be considered a more precise term than vepizazetre, implying that not 
only should the Christian’s walk and conversation generally be ordered 
under the guidance and influence of the Holy Spirit, but that every par- 
ticular step he takes should be taken in the strength and power of the 
same, 

VERSE 26.—" My yuwwueda nevodofos, ‘let us not become vainglo- 
rious.’ It has been observed that yevwye8a, not only in the person, but 
in the choice of the verb, expresses a mld but solemn warning, implying 
that, though the fault to which it refers may not have yet been a settled 
habit in the church, yet there was reason to apprehend that without 
the greatest care and circumspection it would ultimately become so. 
The attentive reader cannot fail to perceive that one leading idea per- 
vades the entire of this context, commencing with verse 13 to the pre- 
sent passage, though not formally and fully developed until now. The. 
abuse of liberty to which the Apostle refers (ver. 13), though expressed 
in general terms, is manifestly in the direction of ‘ ambition, love of pre- 
eminence and notoriety in the church,’ the fruitful source of bickering, 
contention, and strife, denounced in the strong terms, ‘if ye bite and 
devour one another, take heed that ye be not consumed one of another ;”’ 
for which the remedy is provided, ‘“‘ Walk by the Spirit’’—an injunction 
enforced, first, by the consideration of the benefit accruing therefrom— 
the victory to be achieved over the flesh; and secondly by the reason- 
ableness thereof—that the Spirit, which is the originator of our new life, 
should also be the strength of our walk. The Apostle now concludes the 
subject by adverting in plain terms to the evil which he had in contem- 
plation throughout, ‘let us not become vainglortous, provoking one ano- 
ther, envying one another’; through mildness, and to avoid giving offence, 
classifying himself with the reat. 

> "ANADAOUS rpoKahovpmevor, ‘ provoking one another.’ Ilpoxahconas 

literally signifies ‘to call forth to oneself’—‘to challenge.’ By which 

word we do not necessarily conceive here of any express or direct pro- 

vocation given by one to the other; but only that the ambitious views 

and projects of the offending party were calculated indirectly to excite 
é 
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emulation, contention, strife, on the part of others, and so to convert the 
church of God into an arena for the exhibition of the basest and meanest 
passions of mankind. 

© °ANANAoss POovodvtes, ‘envying one another.’ Ellicott regards 
POovety as ‘“‘ the correlative act on the part of the weak to rpoxadetaOae 
on the part of the strong: the strong vauntingly challenged their weaker 
brethren, the weak could only retaliate with envy.”’ But itis needless, 
as we have just observed, to conceive of so direct an antagonism between 
the parties as is indicated in these terms. The same morbid love of 
pre-eminence which provoked emulation and jealousy on the part of 
those behind, would vent itself in envyings and detraction of those be- 
fore, the same party being the guilty originator of either passion. 

Calvin well remarks: :—-‘* The special exhortations which were ad- 
dressed to the Galatians were not more necessary for them, than they 
are adapted to our own time. Of many evils existing in society at large, 
and particularly in the church, ambition is the mother... .. The 
heathen philophers do not condemn every desire of glory ; but among 
Christians whoever is desirous of glory departs from true glory, and 
therefore is justly charged with idle and foolish ambition. It is not 
lawful for us to glory but in God alone—every other kind of glorying is 
pure vanity.” ‘‘God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto me, and I 
unto the world,’”’ is the passionate exclamation of one who knew better 
than most other men what is the alone object worthy of the Christian’s 
boasting. May grace be given unto us, individually, to follow the 
Apostle Paul, not only in his faith, but in his practice! 


CHAPTER VI. 


Nortwirustanvine the injunction in the preceding paragraph, to ‘walk 
by the Spirit, and so to escape the tyranny of the flesh,’ the Apostle, anti- 
cipating the event that temptations would arise, and offences, conse- 
quently, ensue, instructs his Galatian readers, in the verse under consi- 
deration, how they should conduct themselves in such circumstances ;— 
that they should not cast off their erring brother, but in a spirit of 
meekness and circumspection restore him to the position in Christ which 
through inadvertence or indiscretion he had lost. 

Verskr 1.—* "Ade Goi, ‘brethren.’ It may be questioned whether 
adeAGoé is to be regarded as a simple equivalent to dde\goét pov, or that, 
being about to inculcate duties appertaining to believers as members of 
the same community, children of the same heavenly father, the Apostle 
may not remind them in this term of the relationship subsisting amongst 
themselves as brethren, evoking thereby a more than ordinary measure 
of Christian sympathy and love. Whether this is the spirit of Beza’s 
observation—‘‘latet in hoc etiam uno verbo argumentum’—I will not 
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‘take upon me to say. However, upon a comparison with the numerous 
passages in St. Paul’s writings where the same expression occurs, it 
would seem that such a meaning cannot be confidently pressed, but that 
it may be more safely regarded as a conciliatory mode of address, be- 
‘speaking more than ordinary attention to, or enforcing with more 
than ordinary impressiveness, the truth which is immediately to follow. 
*Aéedoe, when standing at the head of a sentence betokens, in most cases, 
transition to a fresh subject. 

>’Eav cat rpodknh0y dvOpwros, ‘if a man be even overtaken.’ Re- 
cent commentators object to all those interpretations of zpornPe7, 
wherein the more strict temporal meaning of po is adhered to in trans- 
lation (——‘‘‘ antea,’ whether referred to the arrival of the Epistle (Grot.), 
‘to a recurrence of the offence (Winer), or to the attempt at restoration 
—the \auPBavecOa: taking place before the catapz. (Olsh.)’—Exticott) 
as obscuring both the emphatic position of zpod\7G07, and the intensive 
force of xat. The idiomatic application (adopted by Chrys., Auth. Vers., 
al.) to the unexpectedness of the fault (—‘ overtaken,’ ‘ surprised,’ before 
he had time for deliberation or resistance) is also rejected by the same 
writers upon the ground that ‘‘ this meaning of zpo would tend to excuse 
and qualify, whereas «at seems to point out an aggravation of the of- 
fence.” ‘‘If, however, zpo be referred to ‘the power of escape’ —‘ be 
caught before he could escape’—‘ flagrante delicto’ ”’ (Ellicott), all-these 
proprieties they think would be preserved. But there appears to be but 
little ground of preference upon this score, the emphasis being laid, not 
upon the peculiar force of rpo in zpodyGO9, but upon the occurrence of 
the fault at all,.in whatever sense the 7po be understood. If a man be 
so uncircumspect in his walk or conversation as not only ¢o expose him- 
self to temptation, but even to go so far as to be actually overtaken in @ 
fault, he does not thereby forfeit his claim upon the sympathy and the 
kind offices of his fellow-Christians, but it becomes the bounden duty of 
those amongst them who are spiritually minded to restore such an one 
in a spirit of meekness—an exposition which is, at the same time, in 
keeping with the cdiomatic usage of rpohn P07, and allows full scope 
for the intensive operation of cat. Whereas the assumed sense of zpo- 

G69 (as though his being taken ‘ flagrante delicto’ constituted an ag- 
gravation of the offence) is unsatisfactory and pointless, and even upon 
their own admission “ rare’ and ‘ unusual.” 

C’Ev tivi wapartwyatt, ‘in any fault.’ Tapartwua denotes ‘a 
particular act’ of sin, in which respect it differs from auaptia, which de- 
notes sometimes ‘the act of sinning,’ sometimes ‘the principle of sin,’ 
and sometimes, again, ‘ the state or condition of sinning.’ T.»é emphatic, 
denoting sin of any kind or character whatsoever. In the absence of 
the pronoun, zapartwpate would be naturally referred to the faults before 
mentioned (d\AqAovs mpoxaovpevor, aNANOLs POovodytes). But it 
being the Apostle’s intention to make the precept of universal applica- 
tion, he prefixes the indefinite pronoun, tvt. The literal meaning of 
mapartwya is ‘a falling aside of, or away from, a mark,’ primarily em- 
ployed in respect to unintentional transgressions, originating in igno- 
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rance or inadvertence. But inasmuch as the word is of frequent occur- 
rence in St. Paul’s writings in the sense of ‘sin’ generally (comp. 
Rom. iv. 25, v. 15, 16, 20), we are not at liberty to limit its application 
here to sins of ignorance or inadvertence, but only to such sins as are 
committed hastily, inconsiderately, without premeditation or design, 
under the pressure of sudden and unexpected temptation; and even that 
sense is to be derived rather from the context (zpodn0y, ‘ overtaken,’ 
‘surprised’), than from the force of vapartwya itself. * 

Luther discovers a mitigatory power in the introduction of the word 
av@pwros into this sentence,—“ as if he should say, what is so proper 
unto man, as to fall, to be deceived, and to err? So saith Moses in 
Lev. vi. 8—‘ they are wont to sin like men.’”’ The whole passage, in- 
deed, he conceives, and. rightly, to be ‘‘ full of heavenly comfort,’”— 
‘‘ forasmuch as the saints in this life do not only live in the flesh, but 
now and then, also, through the enticement of the devil, fulfil the lusts 
of the flesh, that is to say, fall into impatiency, envy, wrath, error, 
doubting, distrust, and such like, therefore Paul teacheth how such 
men that are fallen should be dealt withal, namely, that they which are 
strong should raise up and restore them again, with the spirit of meek- 
ness.” —LuTHER, 4” loco. . 

d ‘Vets of mvevyaticoi, ‘ye the spiritual ones,’ or ‘ye who are 
spiritual.’ Ellicott suggests that of rvevparcxot denotes, not the sub- 
jectively but the objectively, in the estimation of the church, spiritual ; 
but except so far as office-bearers may be contemplated, such designa- 
tion would seem to be altogether too vague and indeterminate for the 
purposes of the present injunction. Others understand the term of ‘ the 
possessors of spiritual gifts,’ who, before the appoimtment of a stated 
ministry, discharged all spiritual offices in the church (Whitby, al.). 
But those gifted individuals were not necessarily converted men (see 
Mat. vii. 22), and consequently but ill qualified, as a body, to discharge 
the duty herein prescribed. In my apprehension a contrast is instituted 
in this term between of zvevparttxot and o capxexos, ‘ye the spiritual 
ones,’ and he ‘ the carnal one,’ the individual supposed to have fallen, 
though temporarily, under the power of the flesh; and that the injunc- 
tion is addressed without distinction to every member of the Christian 
community, whether lay or clerical, eminent or ordinary, who, being 
upheld by the grace of Christ’s Spirit, felt himself in a position to raise 
up and restore by advice, consolation, admonition, prayer, or by any 
other means, a weak and fallen brother.* 

* Karaprifere, ‘restore’—‘set right.’ I am disposed to agree with 
recent commentators, that the technical meaning of carapr:erv, ‘ repo- 


* Sapeexdc, though ordinarily denoting a person under the domination of the 
flesh, a natural, unconverted man, and so distinguished from wvevpariedc, one ha- 
bitually under the influence of the Holy Spirit, or a regenerate person, is occasionally 
ap lied to weak Christians with whom the flesh is unduly influential, or even pre- 
valent for the time being. A person fallen under the temptation of the flesh would, 
until raised again by the Spirit of divine grace, be in this sense of the word— 
capricée (see 1 Cor. iii. 1), and a fit subject of contrast with of rveuparicol. 
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nere in artu luxata membra’ (Steph., Zhesaur.), though by no means 
inapplicable, is not to be insisted upon here, ‘‘examples of the simple 
ethical sense being sufficiently common.” —Exticorr. Bloomfield, while 
noticing that ‘‘ the metaphor is derived from ‘setting right a dislocated 
limb,’ an allusion to the erring member of Christ’s body, the church,” 
does not seem to attach much weight to his own observation; for he 
immediately subjoins, ‘‘ catapriGere is for SsopO0d00e, or EravopOo0veGe,”” 
in which words certainly no trace of the chirurgical figure is to be de- 
tected. 

‘Ev rvevuatt rpgorytos, ‘in a spirit of meekness.’ ‘Not merely 
a meek spirit, but a spirit of which the principal constituent, or cha- 
racterizing quality, 18 awpavrns.” —ELLICOTT. Though the spirit in con- 
templation is evidently the spirit of the rvevpatixos, yet is it unques- 
tionably his spirit energized by the Holy Spirit of God, one of whose 
fruits (as enumerated ch. v. 23) is spgotys. The recovery of a lapsed 
brother should never be undertaken in a severe or haughty spirit, or with 
sharp or reproachful language. While we must never shrink from 
bearing a faithful and manly testimony against sin, we must not at the 
same time forget (in | the expressive language of an old divine) “to mix 
oil with the vinegar.” The spirit of the exhortation is well embodied 
by Luther—“‘ Brethren (says St. Paul), if any man be overtaken with 
sin, do not trouble him, or make him more sorrowful; be not bitter 
unto him; do not reject or condemn him, but amend him, and raise him 
up again, and by the spirit of lenity and mildness restore that which in 
him is decayed by the deceit of the devil or by the weakness of the flesh ; 
for the kingdom whereunto ye are called is a kingdom not of terror or 
heaviness, but of boldness, and joy, and gladness.” —LurnHeEr, 4” loco. 

& YxowHv ceavtov, x. 7. d., ‘looking to thyself,’ &c. It is not easy 
at first sight to decide upon the precise meaning to be attributed to this 
clause, more than one element of uncertainty being mixed up in it. In 
the first place, the participle oxow#v may be diversely applied. It may 
be used in its purely temporal signification, to denote the mental attitude 
in which the zvevpatcxot should approach the duty prescribed, ‘ looking 
all the while to themselves’—that is, ‘ being well upon their guard whilst 
performing the duty, lest they be tempted unexpectedly themselves. 
Or oxovév may be applied in its causal signification, to suggest the con- 
sideration by which they should be moved willingly to undertake 'the 
office, ‘ having in view themselves, lest they also be tempted’—in other 
words, ‘ bearing in mind their own liability to err,’ and that they might 
need the same assisting hand to be stretched forth for their relief to- 
morrow. And this is apparently the sense adopted by Ellicott :—‘‘ The 
mvevpatixoe (he observes) were reminded of their own liability to fall 
into temptation, ... . to urge them. . . . to evince their Christian 
spirit by restoring one who had fallen only, after all, as they themselves 
might.” 

For my part, I incline to the former application; regarding it as a 
cautionary address—‘ looking well to thyself, lest even thou be tempted,’ 
where the participle occurs in its ¢emporal signification, either ethically, 
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as descriptive of the habit of cireumspection which becomes the Christian 
at all times and in all places, or literally in respect to the particular oc- 
casion to which it refers; there being no time, perhaps, when we stand 
more in need of watchfulness and circumspection against the surprisals 
of the flesh than when we take upon ourselves the duty to comfort or 
to reprimand our fellow-sinners—the very duty itself constituting a 
temptation to fall into self-sufficiency and pride. 

Calvin understands the participial clause in its temporal, literal sig- 
nification, as a warning given by Paul, that, in correcting others, we 
should not ourselves commit sin (that is, by harshness and severity of 
treatment). ‘‘ There is a danger (he says) here which deserves our most 
careful attention, and against which it is difficult to guard; for nothing 
is more easy than to exceed the proper limits.” But I prefer the ethical 
meaning, as above explained— the expression being of too comprehensive 
a character, and the caution too generally required, to admit of circum- 
scription within such narrow bounds. The transition from the plural 
in the preceding clause to the singular in this, is not undeserving of at- 
tention—imparting point and impressiveness to the admonition. Though 
addressed to the zvevpatixoe collectively, the Apostle deals with them 
singly and separately, advancing such considerations as are of personal 
and individual application. 

h My Kat ov metpacOys, ‘lest that even thou be tempted,’ or ‘that 
thou be not tempted thyself’—a translation preferable, it seems, to that 
usually adopted, ‘‘lest thou also be tempted”’ (Ellicott and Alford), as 
being not only conformable to the relative position of the words, but 
also as educing a more emphatic meaning, not only, ‘lest thou fall into 
error as well as he,’ but, ‘lest thou, spiritually minded and secure as 
thou imaginest thyself to be, may fall into temptation.’ ‘‘ There is: no 
sin (saith Augustine) which any man hath done, but another may do 
the same.” If we are proud and self-confident, and neglectful of the 
duty of watchfulness, there is nothing so easy as to fall. It is needless, 
perhaps, to remark, that metpacOys by metonymy signifies, not only ‘ the 
being tried,’ but ‘ the falling by temptation’—a sense in which the word 
is of frequent occurrence in the New Testament; as Matt. vi. 13, where 
we are taught to pray that we ‘‘enter not into temptation ;”’ 1 Cor. 
vil. 5, where the Apostle exhorts married persons to live together, ‘that 
Satan tempt ye not for your incontinency ;” and again, where he is so- 
licitous about the welfare of the Thessalonians, ‘‘lest the tempter have 
tempted you, and our labour be in vain.” —1 Thess. iii. 5. Indeed, it 
would appear, according to the definition of St. James, that such is dis- 
tinctly the scriptural acceptation of the term: ‘‘ Every man is tempted 
(wetpaferat) when he is drawn away of his own lust, and enticed,” 
James, i. 14. 

VERSE 2.—* "ANA7NAwy, ‘of one another.’ In the verse before us, 
there is an extension of the precept contained in the preceding clause: 
‘Ifa brother be overtaken by a fault, restore him; and not only so, but 
in everything, and in every possible manner, bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens.’ Upon this word Alford pertinently remarks, “‘dA\y\wv, pre- 
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fixed and emphatic, has not been sufficiently attended to.”” At the same 
time, he has failed (in company with Calvin) to exhibit the true and 
proper force of the emphasis. According to them, the antithesis is to 
this effect, ‘‘ You want to become the disciples of the law, which im- 
poses heavy burdens on men; if you will bear burdens, bear ane another’s 
burdens.”’—Arrorp. But there is no contrast, manifestly, itended 
in these words, between the old law and the new, nor any allusion to 
the doctrinal crror of the Galatian chureh, that subject having been long 
since disposed of, and dismissed from the Apostle’s mind, who is now 
dealing with the vvevparexoé adeXot in respect to the duty appertaining 
to them as subjects to the law of Christ—a law to be fulfilled, not merely 
in bearing patiently the burdens imposed upon themselves, but in as- 
sisting their neighbours to bear their burdens also, being enunciated in 
this one word, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.”’ 

According to Alford, ‘‘the position of 4\\9\wy fixes this meaning 
(that is, the imputed contrast between the old law and the new), by 
throwing 7a Bapy into the shade, as a term common to the two laws.” 
But in my judgment it fixes the meaning here assigned, by throwing 
7a Bapy into the shade, and giving prominence to é\\7\wy—indicating 
thereby, that it is not the bearing of burdens generally that is repre- 
sented as constituting the fulfilment of the law of Christ, but the bearing 
of one another's burdens. 

> Ta Bapy Baortafere, ‘bear ye the burdens’—a metaphor taken 
from travellers by the way. If one faints or wearies in the road, his 
comrade takes his burden and carries it for him; so also should we do 
by our fellow-travellers in the heavenward journey. ‘‘ The weaknesses 
or sins under which we groan are called burdens. This phrase is singu- 
larly appropriate in an exhortation to kind behaviour, for nature dictates 
to us that those who bend under a burden ought to be relieved. He 
enjoins us éo bear the burdens.. We must not indulge nor overlook the 
sins by which our brethren are pressed down, but relieve them; which 
can only be done by mild and friendly correction.” —Caivm. 

We best bear the burdens of our fellow-Christians when we bear them 
upon our consciences as though they were our own—when we bear them 
upon our hearts before the throne of grace in prayer—and when we bear 
them upon our shoulders by sympathy and brotherly aid. 

But, after all, it is He only who bore our sins in His own body upon 
the tree, who can bear our burdens effectually ; and He has invited and 
encouraged us to cast them freely upon Himself, with a promise that He 
will sustain them. It isthe bounden duty of Christians to sympathize 
with each other in every time of trial or affliction; but the relief must 
come from the Lord. 

© Kai dutws dvarhypweare, ‘and in so doing fulfil.’ ‘The com- 
pound dvazAypody is not simply synonymous with )\ypovv (Riick., al.), 
but appears in all cases to denote a complete filling up.” —Exicorr. 
But that it points ‘to a parital rather than to an entire vacuum,” the 
farther assertion of the same authority, I am disposed to question upon 
etymological no less than upon theological considerations; avamAnpovpy 
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literally signifies ‘ to fill completely from bottom to top :’—-and, certainly, 
‘love’ is not the complement, but ‘the fulfilling, of the law.’ 

d Toy vopuov rod Xprotod, ‘the law of Christ,’ not only as being the 
law propounded by Christ, but ‘the law also which rules and governs 
the whole body of Christians’—‘“‘ the law of the Spirit of life, which is 
in Christ Jesus :” a law which is fulfilled in one word—love. He that 
sympathizes with his brother in distress, and helps him in the spirit of 
Christian charity to sustain his burden, has in so doing fulfilled the 
law. It has been already observed that no antithesis is intended in this 
passage between the law of Christ and the law of Moses, which the Ga- 
latians affected to serve. But it is a substantive averment that he that 
acts kindly and considerately towards a fallen brother, restoring him in a 
spirit of meekness, has in so doing fulfilled the law of the new covenant 
under which he is placed—which regards not the extent of obedience, but 
the principle of love from which it emanates—“ faith working by love 
being the fulfilling of the law.’’—See observations, ch. v. 14°. 

VERSE 8.—* Eé yap doce? tes efvae v1, ‘for if any man thinketh that 
he is something’—confirmation of the smplscateon involved in the pre- 
ceding verse. The Apostle commanded that Christians should bear one 
another’s burdens; and declared that in so doing they should fulfil the 
law of Christ—evidently implying, that all men had burdens to be borne, 
and were more or less dependent upon the kind offices of their fellows, 
the duty being a reciprocal one, which every man owes to his neigh- 
bour. To justify this smplicatton, he now avers that no man is above 
the need of sympathy and help from his fellow-Christian, ‘‘for if” any 
man thinks that he is somebody—exempt from the common frailties and 
weaknesses of humanity, and so secure in his position that he cannot 
fall, while in deed and truth he is nothing—that man deceiveth his own 
self. 

> Mydey &y, ‘when he is nothing’—«s» part. pres. in its ordinary 
temporal sense, ‘ being all the while nothtng.’ Calvin justly observes, that 
‘there is an ambiguity in the construction, but Paul’s meaning is clear. 
The phrase, ‘ when he is nothing,’ appears at first sight to mean ‘if any 
man, who is in reality nothing, claims to be something,’ as there are 
many men of no real worth who are elated by a foolish admiration of 
themselves. But the meaning is more general, and may be thus ex- 
pressed—‘ Since all men are nothing, he who wishes to appear some- 
thing, and persuades himself that he is somebody, deceives himeelf.’ ”’ 
Alford discovers ‘a fine irony in the use of the subjective undev (rather 
than the objective ovder), being, if he would come to himself and look 
on the real fact, nothing.”  LEllicott, however, objects that ‘‘ this notion 
is somewhat precarious, as the use of the subjective negation is the pre- 
vailing usage in the New Testament.” Atthe same time, the distinction 
(between under and ovder) suggested by Alford is generally admitted 
to be a sound one (see Winer, Gr. § lv. 1), and not to be rejected when 
the sense of the passage plainly admits of its application, which is un- 
questionably the case here, though not precisely in the manner presented 
by him. The subjective u~yédev represents, not the absolute fact that he 
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to whom the Apostle refers is nothing, but the «mpression upon the writer’ s 
mind with respect to that fact (a suggestion which may possibly account 
for the prevalence of the subjective usage in Scripture), and so, indi- 
rectly, the position which he occupies tn the sight of God, by whose in- 
spiration the knowledge of that fact was imparted. 

The exposition above offered of the passage is more pertinent to the 
subject in hand, and more consonant also to experience, than that sub- 
mitted by Whitby— ‘that he is nothing, to wit, in himself, but by the 
grace of God he is what he is;’’ for the man who by the grace of God 
is anything will be the very last to affect that he is something, but will 
subscribe to the declaration of one of the wisest and most exalted of 
Christians—‘‘ I am the chief of sinners.’ Such is God’s estimate of 
man. In himself he is nothing, has nothing, can do nothing—nothing 
right or acceptable in His sight. Verily man in his best estate is alto- 
gether vanity ! 

© Ppevararad, ‘inwardly deceiveth’—a word occurring but once in 
the New Testament, the nearest approach to the sentiment being found 
in dratay Kapdiav avrod, James, i. 26. The distinction between dzaré 
and dpevarrard suggested by Ellicott, is by no means an improbable one—. 
‘<The former may imply a deception which had something objective to 
rest upon; the latter, a more studied inward working, and purely sub- 
jective deception.’’ For though, doubtless, they are “‘ both subjective 
deceits”’ (as Alford adversely observes), yet is there this difference be- 
tween them, that they are arrived at by different processes—the one 
through the intervention of external objects, the other through the in- 
working of the mind upon itself. But, after all, the difference between 
the two words may be rather as to the measure of completeness than as 
to the grounds upon which the deception is founded. Oftentimes do we 
impose upon ourselves, flattering ourselves that the opinions which we en- 
tertain, or the courses we are pursuing, are right and expedient, and that 
no evil is to be apprehended therefrom, when all the while there may be 
doubt, and uncertainty, and misgiving within; at other times, the heart 
itself is taken captive by the delusion, so that it can raise no warning 
voice against the error, or in favour of the truth. Such was the case of 
the idolater described by Isaiah, ‘‘ whom a deceived heart hath turned 
aside, that he cannot deliver his soul, nor say, is there not a lie in my | 

ight hand ?’’Isaiah, xliv. 20. The former condition might be ade- 
quately expressed by: dzra7d, the latter by Opevararg. Delusion, under 
whatever circumstances, 1 is an evil thing ; ; to be the dupe of others is sad 
- enough, bat to be deluded by one’s own conscience is almost hopelessly 
lamentable. 

VERSE 4.—* To 56 epyov éavrod, ‘ but (let every man test) his work’ 
—ée adversative; in opposition to this pernicious habit of self-deception, 
let every man test his work, and then, if he finds occasion of rejoicing, 
it will be upon sure grounds, in reference to himself absolutely, and not 
himself by comparison only with others. Hence we infer that one chief 
source of self-sufficiency and pride is the fallacious standard by which 
men measure themselves,—the imperfect attainments of other men, and 
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not the high and immutable standard of God’s holy word. ‘‘ The singular 
(€pyov) with the article is apparently here used collectively (De W.., 
Mey.), setl. ‘tas éavrod mpafecs,’ Theophyl., ‘ta BeBewpeva adres,’ 
(Ecum.; ‘universam agendi rationem complectitur,’ Schott.; comp. Rom. 
ii. 15, 1 Pet.i.17.”—Exzicorr. ‘Eavrod, the ordinary reflexive pronoun, 
‘his own’—the work of himself; and not ‘ his own’ in contradistinction 
to the work of others (more properly expressed by té:ov)—the meaning 
inaccurately assigned to it by commentators. ‘‘To prevent so fatal a 
mistake (the exaggerated notion of their own excellencies), and effec- 
tually dissipate the delusion, the Apostle bids them, tnstead of censuring 
the failings of others, to examine and try thew own actions by the test of 
God’s laws.” ——BLooMFIELD. But the injunction has no reference to the 
‘‘ censuring the failings of others,” nor of testing ‘‘ their own actions’’ 
as contradistinguished from the actions of others; but simply ‘let every 
man test the work of himself (€avrov), and (if approved) he shall have 
ground of rejoicing in reference to himself positively, and not himself in 
reference to others.’ 

> Aoxematerw, ‘let (each person) test? his own work; and, if ap- 
proved, he shall have, &c. &c.; or Soxtuafecv may be taken, in a se- 
condary sense, to signify directly, ‘to approve of;’ in which case the 
injunction would amount to this, ‘let every man so act that he may 
have the approval of his own conscience, and then,’ &c. &c. But the 
former is preferable, as being more natural, and certainly not an unusual 
form of ellipsis. 

° To xavynpa éfec, ‘he shall have the ground of rejoicing.’ Ellicott 
justly observes, that the sense of the passage has been somewhat ob- 
scured by inattention to the force of the different terms employed in 
it. In the first place, ‘the concrete cavynpua, gloriands materies (Rom. 
iv. 2, 1 Cor. ix. 15, 16, al.),”’ is to be distinguished from “ cavyqocs, 
gloriatio (Rom. ili. 27, al.), the distinction between them being appa- 
rently always observed in the New Testament.” Secondly, ‘the article 
is not used cat’ é£ox9y, but (as he affirms) pronominally (Middleton, ch. 
v. 8), ‘hts ground of boasting,’ the xa’xnua which properly belongs to 
him.” But TI incline to accept 7o in its simple and ordinary usage—the 
definite article ‘ the xavxypa, to wit, that which upon examination he 
may find.’ 

Some, attributing to cavx7pa the evil sense—‘ boasting,’ discover in 
these words a strain of irony, ‘‘ whatever matter of boasting he finds, 
after such testing, will be, &c. &c.’”—Atrorp. But I understand the 
passage in its plain, matter-of-fact meaning; and though Kavxqpa is 
undoubtedly susceptible of two significations, a good and a bad, and 
occurs perhaps as frequently in the New Testament im the one as in the 
other, yet I conceive, in the present context, ‘ground of rejoicing’ is 
much the more suitable exponent: ‘ boasting’ may suit the character of 
one who estimates his own attainments by the shortcomings of others; 
but to the man who measures himeelf by the standard of God’s holy 
word, and approves himself to his own conscience, ‘rejoicing’ is the 
more congenial attribute. Indeed, a just appreciation of gospel truth 
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effectually excludes‘ boasting ;’ for ‘‘ where is-boasting ? (says the Apos- 
tle) it is excluded: by what law? of works?—nay; but by the law 
of faith,” Rom. iii. 27. The man who believes that he has nothing that 
he has not received, and received too, not as a debt, but as a matter of 
favour, can find but little room for ‘ boasting,’ be his attainments what 
they may. But ‘rejoicing’ is of a different stamp; the rejoicing of the 
Christian is consistent with the most complete abnegation of self, and 
exaltation of the grace of God. It is, in fact, the acknowledgment of 
the heart to God, that from Him all our mercies proceed, and that we 
are filled even to overflowing: ‘ Rejoicing’ is the privilege of God’s 
people. ‘Our rejoicing is this (says St. Paul), the testimony of our 
conscience, that in simplicity and godly sincerity, not with fleshly wis- 
dom, but by the grace of God, we have had our conversation in the 
world.” 

d Eis éavroy povoy, xai ove cis tow érepov, ‘in reference to himself 
alone, and not in reference to the other.’ Eés, ‘in reference to,’ simi- 
larly employed in both members, ‘Eavrov povor, ‘himself alone,’ and 
not himself in comparison with another. Tov érepoy, not simply equi- 
valent to érepov (Auth. Vers. ‘ another’), but ‘ the other,’ the imaginary 
person with whom his actions are supposed to have been compared. It 
is to be noted that the Christian’s ground of rejoicing is not here aft 
firmed to be év éav7ui, but eds éavrov, not ‘in himself,’ but ‘in reference 
to himself ;’ his rejoicing-is ‘‘in the Lord” (2 Cor. x. 17), or ‘‘ im: the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ” (v. 14); ‘‘as it is written, he: that 
glorieth, let him glory in the Lord” (1 Cor. i. 31)—“‘‘ in the Lord,” how- 
ever, 3n respect to His dealings with himself. 

Verse 5.—* dp, ‘for’—ydp elliptical, assigning the reason for 
a statement which is suppressed—the suppressed statement being— 
‘which (namely, comparative rejoicing, ) is worthless,’ for, every man 
shall answer for himself in the sight of God, and not for another. 

> To iSiov Gopziov, ‘ his own (peculiar) load.’ Ellicott and Alford 
understand Qopriov of “the load of infirmities, imperfections, and sins, 
which each one as a wayfarer carries’ ; but not so well, such allusion 
being apparently irrelevant to the Apostle’s argument, who is treating 
in this place of the Christian’sreotcing, and showing upon what ground 
it is to be sustained—not relative but absolute attainment; ‘for every 
man (he adds).shall be accountable for himself. Dopriov denotes a load 
adjusted to the back, and never, therefore, insupportable, being always 
proportionate to the strength of him who bears it. In this respect it 
differs from Sdpos, and should be distinguished in translation. Baposis 
a heavy burden, a weight disproportionate to one’s strength, and conse- 
quently always oppressive and grievous, and only tolerable through the 
aid and co-operation of others, opriov (to apply the metaphor) repre- 
sents the amount of responsibility imposed by an all-wise Creator upon 
each one of His rational creatures, in no two persons, possibly, alike, 
for no two can be found existing under precisely similar circumstances, 
and hence, probably, To 2340» Goptioy, ‘ the load peculiar to each indi- 
vidual.’ It matters not, then, according to the purport of this teaching; 
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how a person may stand with respect to his fellow-creature. Every 
man is accountable to God for the discharge of his own duties; and his 
rejoicing in this world and in the world to come will be in proportion 
to the account which he can render upon this point, at the bar of con- 
science here, and at that still more august tribunal before which we must 
all appear hereafter, ‘‘ when God shall judge the secrets of men, by 
Jesus Christ.”’ 

VeERsE 6.—* Ae, ‘and’—‘ moreover’—in an ordinary usage, intro- 
ductory of new matter distinct from, but not opposed to what preceded. 
‘‘Exhortation to the duty of sharing temporal blessings with others, 
placed tn contrast (6¢) to the foregoing declaration of individual responsi- 
bility in spiritual matters.’’—Exzicotr. But I am unable to recognise 
any such contrast with the foregoing declaration. The things specified 
are too dissimilar methinks to admit of comparison—a declaration of in- 
dividual responsibility to God, and an exhortation to mutual liberality 
towards fellow-men. The exhortation before us seems more properly 
connected with the subject of verse 2, the intervening matter being of a 
supplementary character, and naturally concluded in the preceding verse. 
In the commencement of the chapter the Apostle enjoins upon the Ga- 
latian church the duty of sympathizing with, and assisting one another 
to bear their spiritual burdens, with an especial eye to the trials, temp- 
tations, infirmities, and sins, by which they might be beset, and now 
appends, ‘and, moreover, let him that is taught in the word parti- 
cipate with him that teacheth in a// good things,’ not merely, it would 
seem, in things spiritual, as before enjoined, but also in things tem- 
poral and worldly—exhortations of a kindred character, and naturally 
associated together. 

> Kowwwvecrw, ‘let him (that is instructed) share with.’ There is 
considerable difficulty, it must be confessed, in determining the con- 
struction of this sentence. That the verb is capable of a transitive and 
an intransitive signification, is admitted upon all hands. Recent com- 
mentators insist (and rightly) that in the New Testament it is only found 
intransitively. But, assuming it to be so, we are not so strictly bound 
by precedent that, if a strong case be made out, we should not be at li- 
berty to accept it in a different signification here. And certainly it does 
seem most reasonable (and consistent with the Apostle’s teaching else- 
where, see 1 Cor. ix. 1-14), that the laity should contribute out of their 
worldly substance to the maintenance and support of their spiritual 
pastors and guides; the inestimable value of the treasure imparted 
(infinitely exceeding anything which can be conferred upon them in re- 
turn), and the dedication of themselves to their service to the neglect 
of temporal avocations, fairly entitling them to such consideration at 
their hands. In this view of the precept, Whitby very pertinently 
remarks—‘“‘ If this was their duty towards such teachers as had no 
need of books or study to fit themselves for the work, they being ena- 
bled for it by immediate assistance and gifts of the Holy Ghost, how 
much more towards them who spend much time and money to fit them- 
selves for that work, and must be still employed in studying and read- 
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ing, to make themselves such workmen as need not to be ashamed !’’— 
Wuitsy, %n loco. 

On the other hand, it may be contended, that the invariable usage 
of the New Testament furnishes strong presumptive evidence in favour 
of the ‘intransitive’ meaning of the verb, a meaning admirably in 
keeping with a very probable scope of the Apostle’s teaching in this 
place; for certainly nothing more effectually tends to the recommenda- 
tion of spiritual services, than a kind and generous liberality in things 
temporal upon the part of those who teach. Indeed, it is difficult to 
persuade a man that we are truly and heartily concerned about the wel- 
fare of his soul, if we are altogether callous and insensible to the claims 
of the associated body. Add to this, that the Apostle having been ad- 
dressing himself in the immediate context to the spiritually-minded, 
instructing them how they should comport themselves towards their 
weaker brethren, it is not unreasonable to suppose (nothing to the con- 
trary appearing) that the same train of ideas may be in possession of his 
mind still, and that the exhortation is addressed, not to the weak, but to 
the strong, to the teachers, and not to those who are being instructed by 
them. Upon these grounds, I faintly incline to the ‘ intransitive’ mean- 
ing of the verb; if it be not, indeed, allowable to retain both senses, the 
ambiguity of the expression leading to the apprehension that it may have 
been the Apostle’s intention to have left it open to either construction, and 
that he would thereby inculcate an interchange of kindly offices in all 
things temporal between the catechumens and their spiritual instructors. 

° Katnxovpevos, ‘he that is being instructed.’ Ellicott traces the 
meanings of this verb, from its root upwards, through three successive 
stages (sono, sono tmpleo, vivd voce erudio) until it eventuates in edoceo, 
apparently its meaning here: ‘‘the idea of oral teaching being merged 
in that of general instruction, however communicated.” 

@ Tov Noyor, ‘in the word’— an accusative of reference; tov Noyor 
nat’ éFoxyv—‘ the word of the gospel,” Acts, xv. 7; under which term 
is included the entire system of New Testament revelation, all the doc- 
trines appertaining to life and godliness. 

*’Ev waow ayaGots, ‘in all good things’—ey indicating the sphere 
in which the co:vwvca is to be enjoyed, ‘ all temporal good things,’ as 
from the context is apparent. "Ev wacwv dya@ots necessarily suggests a 
contrast. Ifthe exhortation be addressed to the laity, then the emphasis 
should be laid, apparently, upon dya@o7%s, by which we should under- 
stand ‘all useful and profitable’ things, in which sense the word occurs, 
Rom. xv. 2; Eph. iv. 29.. In this view of the case, the laity would not 
be required to minister to the extravagance or luxurious living of their 
spiritual teachers, much less to assist them in things morally improper 
or unseemly, but in all things reputable and becoming the godly service 
in which they are engaged. But if, as I incline to take it, the exhor- 
tation be addressed to the instructors, the emphasis would fall, and 
with more propriety, upon zaocv, Being before exhorted to have fel- 
lowship with their weaker brethren in things spiritual (—‘‘ bear ye 
one another’s burdens’’), the same fellowship is now enjoined in respect 
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to things temporal, or perhaps (to seek the contrast nearer still) —‘ hav- 
ing made them partakers of the good word of the gospel (tov Aeyor) let 
them share with them, not only in that, but in all other ‘ good things.’ ’ 

VERSE 7.—° M7 w\avacGe, ‘deceive not yourselves.’ Continuation 
of the same subject in general terms, not without a specific reference, 
however, to the precept especially in hand. This emphatic mode of ad- 
dress is only resorted to by St. Paul when he desires to be more than 
usually impressive, or when the subject upon which he treats is pecu- 
culiarly liable to misapprehension or abuse. See 1 Cor. vi. 9, xv. 23. 
There is no point upon which the professing Christian world are more apt 
to deceive themselves, or stand more in need of divine instruction and 
admonition, than that which is introduced by thesé emphatic words,— 
the duty of self-dedication to the service of God. Satisfied with an 
empty profession themselves, they are fain to believe that God may be 
put off with the like. Ready enough to yield Him what costs them 
nothing, when any sacrifice is required at their hands, when the world is 
to be given up, or the lusts of the flesh mortified, or self to be abased, 
or mammon to be surrendered, for Christ’s sake and the Gospel’s, then, 
like the disciples of old,‘they are tempted to go back, and to walk with 
Him no more. But the Apostle assures all such fair-weather disciples, 
that the delusion is practised, not upon God, but upon their own selves— 
that as their conversation is in this world, such will be their condition in 
the world to come. 

Nor is there any branch of the duty more frequently or more fla- 
grantly evaded, than that which is especially enforced by the admonition 
in the text—the duty of pecuniary sacrifices, when required for the 
glory of God, or the benefit of our fellow-men. Individuals are to be 
met with every day, loudly and pertinaciously declaiming on the great 
truths of the gospel, readily acknowledging the duty of Christian bene- 
ficence, prodigal, it may be, of their time and of their talents in the advo- 
cacy of Christian principle and projects, but inflexibly tenacious of their 
purse. Butthe Christian who will not yield his pelf, when called upon 
to do so, in the service of God, may be well assured that, if the occasion 
demanded it, he would not yield his life. ‘‘ Andifany man come to me 
(says the Saviour), and hate not his father, and mother, and wife, and 
children, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple,’’ Luke, 
xiv. 26. Not without reason, then, does the Apostle introduce his ex- 
hortation upon this head with the emphatic terms—“ deceive not your- 
selves.”’ 

> OF puctypiCetas, ‘is not mocked.’ Mv«rtyp:{w from pueryp, ‘ the 
nose,’ an allusion to the vulgar habit of persons who, while narrating a 
plausible story, put the finger to the nose, to indicate to the bystanders 
that it is spoken only in derision or deceit. In this way God cannot be 
mocked; for, however we may think to impose upon Him by a hollow 
and professional allegiance, He estimates at its proper value the service, 
and will recompense us accordingly. 

¢ Tap, «.7.., ‘for, &c.’ Confirmation of the preceding assertion 
‘God is not mocked”, ‘ for every man will be dealt with according not 
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to his profession, but to the actual amount of his service’—an intimation 
conveyed in an allusion to an ordinary natural phenomenon: probably 
@ proverbial expression ; see Job, iv. 8; Prov. xxii. 8. , 

4 Totto xai Oepioec, ‘ that shall he also reap.’ Kat emphatic, imply- 
ing ‘ accession,’ something over and above; as much as to say, ‘ He may 
be satisfied to sow, but I will take care that he shall a/so reap.’ A more 
solemn consideration cannot engage the thoughts of man, than that 
which is suggested to us by these words—‘ the present, the seed-time of 
eternity!’ The destiny of man in the future state is much more inti- 
mately and inevitably linked with the engagements of the present life 
than many of us are in the habit of thinking. There is nothing arbitrary 
in God’s dealings with His creatures. Every day and every hour of our 
lives we are employed in sowing seed which is destined to bear fruit in 
eternity. Such as we sow, the same shall we also reap. How many 
hours of precious seed-time has the most diligent amongst us squandered 
away unimproved! How many hours have we been engaged in sowing 
seed, the produce of which we should never wish to meet hereafter! 
How sedulously, then, should we redeem the time that remains, that 
our harvest may be neither scant nor unacceptable! Our day of grace is 
quickly passing away—summer and winter, seed-time and harvest, chase 
one another down, with the rapidity of a post. Hardly have we entered 
upon the spring-time of life, when we find ourselves far gone in the sere 
and yellow leaf. Sad will it be, when our appointed course is run, if 
we shall be forced, in the emphatic language of the prophet, to exclaim, 
‘‘ The harvest is past, the summer is ended, and we are not saved,” 
Jer. viii, 20. 

VERSE 8.—* "O71 6 orecpwv ets THY GapKa, K.7.d., ‘for he that soweth 
unto the flesh.’ Confirmation and amplification of the statement in 
the preceding clause. Though ‘the flesh’ and ‘the Spirit’ are unques- 
tionably regarded as fields from which the produce is reaped, yet the 
consignment of the seed to the ground forms no part of the imagery here 
presented to us, that portion of the figure being passed over sub szlentro 
as matter for implication. The inconvenience attendant upon an at- 
tempted representation of that process has been sufficiently exhibited 
by the incongruous and unscriptural meanings which have been at- 
tributed to o orepwv ects THY cdpxa and Oo o7eipwy eis TO Tvedma by 
those who have regarded them as indicating the fields in which the seed 
is scattered. zeipev ets tHv oapea is not (eds local) ‘to sow tm the 
flesh’ (seminare tn carne), but ‘to sow unto the flesh’ (seminare carn), 
i.e., ‘with a view to the accommodation of the flesh,’ in other words, 
‘to lay oneself out for self-gratification.’ Ellicott has clearly shown, by 
reference to the several passages where the same idea occurs, that the 
prepositions employed in the New Testament in a strictly local sense are 
‘‘éy and é¢—the former in reference to the enclosure 7m which the seed 
is sown, the latter to the spot om which it is cast.” (See his instructive 
note on this subject.) 

Though the kind of seed sown in the two fields, respectively, is not 
specified in the text, yet is it easily deduced from the nature of the sub- 
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ject (the idea that ‘the flesh’ and ‘the Spirit’ constitute the kinds of 
seed sown (Ellicott) is too preposterous to be entertained). ‘To sow to 
the flesh,’is to employ that which is committed to our keeping—our time, 
our talents, our substance, our opportunities generally, in the service of 
the flesh, with a view to self-indulgence, present or to come. On the 
contrary, ‘to sow to the Spirit’ is to devote all our faculties—mental, 
corporeal, moral, and incidental, to the advancement of our spiritual 
interests ; in scriptural language, ‘‘ to set our affections on things above,”’ 
and to exert every power which God hath graciously bestowed upon us, 
earnestly and perseveringly for their attainment. To apply the obser- 
vation to the particular subject in reference to which the dissertation 
occurs; ‘to sow not unto the flesh, but unto the Spirit,’ imports—‘ in- 
stead of squandering away our substance on worthless and unprofitable 
objects, dress, equipage, costly entertainments, personal or family ag- 
grandizement, the pomps and vanities of this wicked world—to expend 
it in charitable and beneficent uses—the support and education of the 
poor, the advancement of spiritual religion, the extension of (God’s 
kingdom on earth, the maintenance of His ministering servants, in 
short, the temporal and spiritual interests of ourselves and our fellow- 
creatures in the many ways which a bountiful Providence has provided 
for the converting of ‘‘ the mammon of unrighteousness” into a friend 
which, when we depart hence, shall receive us into everlasting habita- 
tions.’ 

b ‘Eavrod, ‘his.’ It is observable that in referring to 7 cap£ the 
pronoun is inserted, which in the case of ro rvedua is omitted. In the 
judgment of Alford, the presence of the pronoun ‘“‘is not apparently 
with any especial emphasis.’’ Ellicott more reasonably concludes that 
it is an intimation “‘ of selfishness as well as carnality ;”’ and cites Aquinas 
to the effect that ‘‘the flesh is part of ourselves, of our own nature, 
whereas the Spirit is not of ourselves, but from God.” But possibly 
a deeper theological meaning lurks beneath the surface, namely, that 
‘the flesh is peculiarly one’s own, the Spirit is shared in common with 
the whole body of Christ ;’ in accordance with this notion, the Apostle 
exhorts believers to ‘‘ keep the unity of the Spirit, in the bond of peace,”’ 
Eph. iv. 3 (see also verse 18 of this chapter). 

© @Oopav, ‘corruption.’ Selected in preference to the more specific 
term dvwXeav, which occurs in Phil. iii, 19; according to some as 
more applicable to capf, ‘‘ because the flesh is a prey to corruption, and 
with it all fieshly desires and practices come to nothing.’’—ALrorp. 
Ellicott advocates a wider range of application, embracing ‘‘ the whole 
man, both body and soul, not merely in the narrower physical sense of 
‘decay,’ but also in the fuller ethical sense of ‘corruption of soul,’ in 
which, of course, eternal death and ‘ destruction’ are involved and im- 
plied.” But it seems to me that @@opa is employed generically to 
comprise not only ‘the disorganization of the bodily frame,’ and ‘the 
* ultimate destruction of soul and body in hell,’ but ‘ all those transitory 
and ephemeral results which flow, even in this mundane state, from 
the gratification of the flesh—joys which perish in the using, as well as 
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the sorrows, troubles, and disappointments, to which flesh is heir.’ As 
all worldly things are, in scriptural language, from the unsatisfactori- 
ness and unprofitableness thereof, included under the abstract title, 
‘vanity’ (Eccl. i. 2), so may all the products of the flesh, from their frail 
and perishing nature, be in like manner comprehended under the generic 
term ‘corruption.’ ‘‘ All flesh is grass, and all the glory of man as the 
flower of grass. The grass withereth, and the flower thereof falleth 
away: but the word of the Lord (the contrasted ovopas ap0adprov of the 
preceding verse) endureth for ever,” 1 Pet. 1. 24. 

d Zwyv atwveov, ‘eternal life,’ contrasting circumstantially with 
POopav, the produce of the flesh. As the one represents misery and dis- 
appointment, empty and fading delights, commencing here and termi- 
nating in endless misery and destruction of soul and. body hereafter ; 
so doth the other represent life, and light, and liberty, the privileges of 
the present time, to culminate in everlasting life, and ineffable felicity 
throughout the endless ages of eternity. 

Verse 9.—* To S€ xadov roovvtes, ‘ but in well doing,’ literally, 
‘while doing the good thing’—the agricultural metaphor continued 
still. To xadov, the excellent thing, namely, that prescribed in the 
preceding verse, ‘the dedication of ourselves and all we possess to the 
service of the Spirit.’ Aé adversative, contrasting the course about to be 
prescribed with a possible, imagined, result. ‘Let us sow unto the 
Spirit, bué let us not be discouraged (as naturally we might be) by the 
length of time which may elapse before we reap the fruits—in the fitting 
season we shall reap.? Of course this admonition, though partaking of 
the generality of the preceding verse, has, like it, a special reference to 
the duty enjoined in verse 6—namely, that of contributing to the tem- 
poral necessities of God’s people. Upon this application of the passage, 
Calvin has some sensible remarks—‘‘ This precept is highly necessary, 
for we are naturally reluctant to discharge the duties of brotherly love. 
And many unpleasant occurrences arise, by which the ardour of the 
best-disposed persons is apt to be cooled. We meet with many unwor- 
thy and many ungrateful persons. The vast number of necessitous 
_ eases overwhelm us, and the applications which crowd upon us from 
every quarter exhaust our patience. Our warmth is abated by the 
coolness of other men. In short, the world presents innumerable hin- 
drances, which tend to lead us aside from the right path : most properly, 
therefore, does Paul admonish us, not to relax through weariness.” — 
Cavin, 7” loco. 

> M7 éycaximev, ‘let us not be faint-hearted.’ Modern editors ge- 
nerally concur in reading é¢ycaxépev in preference to éxxaxipmev, the 
text of the Auth. Vers., internal evidence being apparently in its favour. 

See Bloomfield, Ellicott, «m /oco. As the latter, however, observes, 
the difference between them is not very material: ‘‘ éxxcaxety niay per- 
haps, mean ‘to retire from fear out of any course of action (nearly 
_GmroKaxetv); éyxaxetv, ‘to behave cowardly—to lose heart, while in it.’” 
© Kacpy éécw, ‘at the proper time,’ of which God alone is the judge. 
It may also bear allusion to the metaphor before used. As every seed 
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has its own peculiar period for arriving at maturity, so is there a time 
appointed in the providence of God for the recompense of deeds done in 
the body. The general recompense, no doubt, will take place at the 
coming of the Lord: ‘‘ Thou shalt be recompensed at the resurrection of 
the just,”’ Luke, xiv.14. Nevertheless, by those who have the wisdom 
and the courage to spy out the land, many a goodly bunch of the vin- 
tage of the heavenly Canaan may be gathered by the way, before they 
come into actual possession of the land of promise. 

4 My éxAvopmevor, ‘if we relax not,’ a conditional participial clause ; 
‘ provided that now (pres. part.) we relax not.’ *Ex\vomevor, a metaphor 
taken from the loosening of the tendons of the joints from unduly-pro- 
longed exertion, or from excessive straining; aptly applied to persons 
running in a race, or engaged in some active pursuit requiring more 
than ordinary effort. A stronger expression than éyxaxwpev before em- 
ployed, the former implying extreme discouragement in the work; the 
latter, a total discontinuance of effort. 

VeERSE 10.—* "Apa ovv, x. 7.., ‘so then’—inferential exhortation, 
arising out of the preceding paragraph; dpa ovv, with its proper 
collective force, gathering up the substance of the previous statements, 
and carrying it onwards another stage in the argument; ‘seeing that 
these things are so, lect us consequently, &c. &c.’—‘“‘ the weaker ratio- 
cinative force of dpa being supported by the collective power of ody.” — 
EL.icort. 

b*Qs Katpov éxopev, ‘as (i.e., in proportion as) we have oppor- 
tunity’ —‘‘ ws not ‘while’ (Olsh., al.), nor, ‘according as,’ i.e., quoties- 
cunque,’ nor ‘since,’ causal (De W., Winer, al.),—but ‘as,’ i.e., ‘in 
proportion as:’ let our beneficence be in proportion to our Kaipos,’’— 
AtForp. A good and a relevant meaning would be—ws ‘ prout,’ i.e., 
‘quandocunque et quoticscunque’ (Wolf, al.); but I rather think, had 
such been the Apostle’s object, he would have written the words in the 
subjunctive form—ws dv xatpov éxwpev, the opportunity being regarded 
as hypothetical—‘ according as opportunity (if any) may occur ;’ whereas 
it is taken for granted, according to the indicative construction, that the 
opportunity presently exists. Ellicott recognises in «atpos the con- 
necting link between this and the preceding verse :—‘“‘ As there is a xatpos 
for 70 Oep(Ceev, 80 is there one for 70 o7ecpev ; as we have it, then, let us 
act accordingly, and make the most of it ;’”’ but there is no statement in 
the preceding paragraph to the effect (nor is it even a necessary infe- 
rence from it), that there is a xatpos for 76 ovecpew, though unquestion- 
ably there is (contingent upon the time of sowing), a «xa:pos for to 
Ocp:Ceev, whereas dpa ovv would seem to intimate an inference from 
previous statements. It is more probable that the figure, having dis- 
charged its office, is altogether laid aside, and the Apostle proceeds in or- 
dinary and appropriate language to apply the result; ‘seeing then that, 
according to the figure above presented, those who sow unto the Spirit 
(the Apostle having an especial view to the subject in hand, ‘liberality 
to the saints,’ ver. 6), shall reap the fruit of it hereafter, let us then, in 
proportion to our opportuntty, do good unto all men, more especially to 
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the household of faith ;’ an exhortation which follows, naturally and un- 
constrainedly, from the statements which had been previously made. 

© To dya0ov, ‘ that which is kind,’ literally, ‘ the kind thing.’ EI- 
licott justly observes that the distinction between 70 xa)ov, as denoting 
‘the highest excellency,’ and 70 dyaGo», ‘ kindness, beneficence,” is not 
uniformly sustained in Scripture; and cites Rom. ii. 10, as a case in 
point, where 70 dryabov is unquestionably used equivalently with 7o 
xadov. But that is no reason why a suitable occasion, such as the pre- 
sent, occurring, the primary meaning should not be, in preference, 
maintained. The Apostle had been inculcating the duty of Christian 
liberality upon (as I conceive) the teachers of the Galatian church, en- 
forcing the precept by the metaphorical adage, ‘such as a man soweth, 
the same shall he also reap,’ expanding and expounding it in the suc- 
ceeding verses ; he now subjoins the conclusion—‘ These things being so, 
let us do the kindly act unto all men,’ evidently adverting to his ori- 
ginal theme, and employing 70 dryaGor j in its proper and primitive sig- 
nification. 

4 TIpos tovs olxercus TRS TiSTEWS, ‘towards those who are of the 
household of faith.’ O€ otxecor literally denotes ‘ the inmates of a house’ 
—‘members of the same family,’ Anglice ‘the household.’ ‘‘ Faith,”’ 
or more properly ‘the faith (of the gospel)’, being the common bond of 
union between the parties, is here personified and represented as the head 
of a family, all believers in the Gospel constituting ‘the household.’ 
From the many examples of this word to be met with in latter writers 
in a laxer usage (e.g. otxeZor Girooogias, odwyapxzas, yewypaguas, 
spuds), Ellicott assumes that ‘‘ the adjective has lost its meaning of 
peculiar, and only retains that of general, though close connexion,”’ and 
accordingly translates the phrase ‘‘ them who belong unto the faith,”’ in 
which he is also supported by Alford. But it seems a very unwarrant- 
able assumption. From the general usage which has obtained, we can- 
not, indeed, argue from the use of the word oéceto: to the peeulsar 
relationship of the parties, but the relationship being known, we can 
contend for the primitive and peculiar force of the word. Upon the 
same principle it might be assumed, that because the appellative vioé is 
oftentimes used in the Old Testament to designate the dtsctples of the 
prophets, it has thereby lost its peculiar and proper signification of 
sons, and consequently, when we meet the expression viot rc# Ocod in 
Scripture, we are bound to translate it, not ‘ sons,’ but ‘ disciples,’ of 
God. It were more reasonable to conclude, that ‘in all the examples 
which have been adduced, the general relationship is metaphorically 
presented under that which is more close and particular, than that the 
word, having been occasionally used in a laxer way, should henceforth be 
held incapable of its primary and proper signification. Nor can it be 
said to be a-matter of indifference in which way the expression is trans- 
lated here. There is, unquestionably, a strong argument involved under 
cover of the relationship. ‘‘There are duties (says Calvin) which we 
owe to all men, arising out of a common nature, but the tee of a more 
sacred relationship, established by God Himself, binds us to believers.’’ 
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Verse 11.—-" "Idere, ‘behold.’ We have at length arrived at what 
may be regarded as the concluding sentence of the letter proper, what 
follows partaking rather of the nature of a postscript than of the Epistle 
iteelf. “Idere may be construed either indicatively or imperatively, but 
the latter, being the more emphatic, is to be preferred. , 

b TIprccous ypappacey, ‘with what large ‘otters,’ A good deal of 
discussion has taken place, from the earliest times, upon the precise 
import of this clause, and that upon two several pointe—first, as to m»- 
Mxots ypasmacsy, Whether to be understood in reference to the Epistle 
itself, or only to the characters in which itis written. That ypaupara, 
like the Latin ‘liters’, is susceptible of the former construction, is un- 
deniable, having, moreover, scriptural authority in its support, where the 
Jews say to Paul, ‘‘ we have received no letters (ypaypara) concerning 
thee” (Acts, xxviii. 21). But then it is replied that it is not found in that 
sense in the writings of our author, but that, having occasion no less 
than seventeen times to refer to ‘letters’ in his Epistles, he has invari- 
ably resorted to another form (émeroda‘), so that Pauline usage is 
distinctly against it. And with respect to rydcous, Ellicott satiafac- 
torily shows (and I would refer to his admirable notes upon the entire 
of this clause), that ry\scoe is a word of geometrical magnitude, and to 
confound it with woos or roves, or any such word, is distinctly ‘‘ un- 
critical,” and that no translation can be correctly assigned to it, but 
simply—-‘ how large.’ Upon this ground, then, we seem to be shut up 
to the conclusion that ry\wrosw ypappaory refers, not to the Epistle it- 
self (which indeed is not a long one), bat to the characters in which it 
is written. 

*"Eypayra, ‘I wrote,’ idiomatically, ‘I have written.’ The second 
point at issue, and possibly not so easily determined, is in respect to the 
application of this verb, whether it is to be taken as applying to the en- 
tire Epistle, or only to that portion of it (commencing with Sere) with 
which it is in immediate connexion. That St. Paul usually wrote by 
an amanuensis, merely subscribing the concluding paragraph and the 
salutation with his own hand, is not attempted to be denied. But 
whether the Epistle before us be not a departure from his ordinary 
practice, is the point in dispute. Alford, in support of the affirmative, 
observes, ‘‘ that there is no break in the style, as in Rom. xvi. 25, 
2 Thess, ili. 17, al., indicating where the dictated portion ceases, and 
that which is written commences.’ And certainly that is a strong 
point in favour of his position. Again, we have no instance in the New 
Testament where éypayra is used exclustvely in reference to that which 
follows, the aorist in all cases seeming to preserve its proper force “ ei- 
ther in reference to a former letter (1 Cor. v. 9 ; 2 Cor. ii 3, iv. 9, vii. 12; 
3 John, 9); or in reference to an Epistle now brought to its conclusion 
(Rom. xv. 15; 1 Pet. v. 12); or to a foregoing portion of the Epistle 
(1 Cor. ix. 15; 1 John, ii. 21)’ (Ellicott), but never to that which is to 
come after. So that upon this ground also we have reason to incline to 
the opinion, that the Epistle was written wholly by the hand of the 
A | 
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At the same time, it must be admitted that the use of éypay-a even in 
this view is somewhat exceptional, referring, though not exclusively yet, 
apparently, inclusively to a portion of the Epistle which had not yet been 
written. But this may be accounted for, possibly, upon the suppo- 
sition of Alford, that the verb is here used as of the time when the 
Epistle should come to hand, and not that when it was written: or, 
more probably, as it occurs to me, that the aorist is used with its pro- 
per historical force, as of an Epistle already brought to a conclusion, 
that which follows being either altogether. an after-thought, and not . 
contemplated when the word was committed to paper, or designedly re- 
served for the ‘ postscript.’ 

Upon the whole, we conclude, that the evidence adduced, though 
not amounting exactly to a demonstration, is amply sufficient to war- 
rant a strong conjecture, that St. Paul wrote the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians exclusively with his own hand; and that the clause before us is 
introduced, not “‘ simply to attest the genuineness” of the production 
(Bloomfield, Olsh., al.), but to ensure, by allusion to a well-known in- 
firmity (enhancing considerably the difficulty of the performance), a 
favourable reception for its contents, as being the result of much per- 
sonal inconvenience and labour, and consequently of a solicitude for 
their welfare, not evinced in the case of any other community. That 
the infirmity in question was a defect of vision, which would adequately 
account for the unusual dimension of the letters, is a conclusion to which 
upon sundry and independent grounds (see Appendix II.) we have been 
induced to arrive. , 

_ Versr 12.—* “Ooo: Oddoverw, «. 7. d., ‘a8 many as desire,’ &. In 
this section the Apostle administers a parting blow to his adversaries, 
the judaizing teachers—contrasting the low, selfish, pusillanimous mo- 
tives by which they were actuated, with the pure, and holy, and high- 
minded principle which animated his breast. . 
> E’rpoowrijca, literally ‘to be handsome,’ ‘ to look well;’ hence 
‘to make a fair show,’ ‘to putfon a specious appearance :’ figuratively ap- 
plied to such persons as shine in society—hold a conspicuous place in the 
estimation ef their fellows. Alford discovers a hitherto (I should think) 
unnoticed link of connexion between this and the preceding verse—‘‘ As 
my Epistle, so my practice: I have no desire to make a fair show out- 
wardly; my ypaupara are not ebrpcowra; and I have no sympathy with 
those Ochovres ebrpoowrfaa év capxi.’”” But to an ordinary reader the 
connexion is not obvious, nor indeed is the subject such as, naturally, to 
admit of such playfulness. 

.  **Ey capes, ‘in the flesh’—the preposition pointing out the element 

or sphere in which the appearance is to be maintained—‘ in the flesh ;’ 
where cap represents ‘the state or condition of man, with all its con- 
comitant cireumstances, in this nether world.’ ‘The words év capxi 
are commonly explained either ‘in observatione rerum carnalium,’ with 
phystcal reference to circumcision, or ‘apud homines,’ with reference to 
the judgment and opinions of others. Both interpretations, however, 
seem distinctly insufficient, as they put out of sight that more profound 
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and far-reaching méaning of cap, ‘the earthly existence and condition 
of men, ‘notio universa rerum externarum’ (Schott.), which pervades 
the whole Epistle.” —Exzicorr. The construction put upon ¢v capxi by 
Bagge is—‘‘ while still in their unregenerate nature, devoid of the true 
spiritual obedience which flows from affections and desires renewed by the 
in-dwelling Spirit of God and Christ.”” To the exposition which refers 
it to ‘men and their worldly condition,’ he objects that “this is clearly 
and necessarily implied in the word etrpoowrjoa,”’ But, however re- 
dundant it may seem, the expression ‘to make a specious appearance in 
the world,’ is too familiar and of every-day use to be called for a moment 
in question. - 

The characters against whom this imputation is levelled were not 
such as desired, by a decent attention to religious observances, to main- 
tain a respectable appearance in the estimation of the world—the ordi- 
nary class of professing Christians; but those who affected to shine above 
the rest—who set up to be preachers and expounders of the gospel, and 
who, by the assumption of superior wisdom and zeal, acquired for them- 
selves that pre-eminence in the church which was the ultimate object of 
their ambition. It will, doubtless, have been observed, that the phrase 
eUrpoocwrijcus €v capxt is not used to exhibit the avowed object of the 
judaizing teachers; that is, they did not openly and professedly desire 
‘to put on a specious appearance in the flesh;’ but it is the Apostle’s 
estimate of their character. There was nothing spiritual or heavenly 
in their conversation ; it was altogether carnal and worldly, and assumed 
with a view to the attainment of things earthly and transitory. 

4 *Avaycafovow tuas wrepitenvecOa, ‘they compel (or, are com- 
pelling) you to be circumcised’—a continuing action; not, indeed, by 
open force and violence (see ch. 11. 3“), but by the scarcely less effec- 
tual means of flattery and delusion (ch. ili. 1). TeperépvecOas, ‘to 
submit to circumcision’ the initiatory mte of the Jewish covenant; with 
a view only to ceremonial perfection; but, as St. Paul assures them, with 
the effect of taking upon themselves the obligation to do the whole law. 
—See ch. v. 3°. 

°"Iva 7H otavpyp too Xpiotod pa) Siwewvrac, ‘that they should not 
suffer persecution for (on account of) the cross of Christ’—7 oravpi a 
dative of the cause (comp. Rom, xi. 20, éfexdacOncav ri dora, ‘ be- 
cause of unbelief they were broken off”): see Winer, Gr. § xxxi. 6... 
By ‘‘the cross of Christ,’’ we are to understand in this place, ‘the 
preaching of the cross,’ the advocacy of the doctrine of the atonement ; 
a doctrine which flings confempt upon every effort of man towards self- 
justification—reduces the noble and the ignoble, the learned and the 
unlearned, the moral and the immoral, to one common level of spiritual 
destitution and helplessness—‘ to be justified freely by grace, through 
the redemption which is in Christ Jesus’’—a doctrine so disparaging to 
the boasted dignity of man’s nature, and consequently so distasteful to 
the pride of the natural heart, that it has subjected its advocates in all 
ages and in every country to the scoffs and derision, the hatred and per- 
secution of mankind. But, besides this, which is of universal appli- 
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cation, there were other causes conspiring to render the preaching of the 
cross peculiarly obnoxious to the Jews. It wounded in the tenderest 
point their national sensibilities, abrogating at one stroke the law of cere- 
monies which they had received ‘‘ through the disposition of angels” — 
obliterating all distinction between them and the surrounding nations— 
placing the families of mankind,. without distinction, upon the same plat- 
form of moral destitution and dependence—circumstances which, with 
their exalted notion of themselves, could not fail, in the nature of things, 
to render ‘the preaching of the cross’ an offence and a stumbling-block 
to the Jew. 

Persecution upon this head occurs early in the history of the church. 
Even in our Saviour’s lifetime, the chief priests and scribes had become 
inveterate opponents of Jesus; and not long after his death we find Paul 
himself, armed with authority from the high priest, with the most re- 
lentless fury persecuting the followers of “this way,” not only in 
Judea, but even unto foreign cities. To recommend themselves, there- 
fore, to the rulers at Jerusalem, who stirred up the unbelieving Jews 
everywhere against Christians, the jadaizing teachers ‘‘fell upon the 
scheme of blending Judaism with the gospel; and, as the Apostle informs 
us, urged the Gentiles to receive circumcision, merely that they them- 
selves might not be persecuted for the cross of Christ—or gospel doctrine 
of salvation through a crucified Messiah.” —M‘Kniaur, sn loco. 

Should it be objected to this explanation that the false teachers in 
Galatia, having no ministerial calling in the church, were under no obli- 
gation to preach the gospel, or to expose themselves to any peri! for the 
‘ eross of Christ,’ other than what was incidental} to an ordinary profession 
of the faith, it must be borne in mind that, ‘‘ being desirous to make a 
fair show in the flesh’"—that is, setting up to be teachers and spiritual 
directors in the ehurch—had their zeal flowed in the legitimate channel, 

they should have been indeed exposed to persecution for the preaching of 
the cross. But, in order to evade that uence, they taught that 
circumcision was essential to salvation ; and while vehemently contending 
for its adoption, they at the same time maintained their position in the 
church as earnest and exemplary teachers, and, ingratiating themselves 
with the authorities, escaped the persecution attendant upon a faithful 
advocacy of the cross. 

Verse 13.—* Ovdde yap, «. 7. X., ‘for not even,’ &e.—confirmation 
of the assertion in the preceding clause, ‘ no other or nobler motive can 
be attributed to them than an unworthy desire to escape the persecution 
of the cross; for, as to the law, they observe not its institutions them- 
selves, and consequently it is with no view to advantages resulting from 
it that they insist on the circumcision of the Gentiles.’ 

> Of wepirepvomevor adroi, ‘ the circumcisers themselves’ —epcrep- 
vepevot the pres. part. mid., literally, ‘they who are circumcising for 
themselves’ (see Winer, Gr., § xxxviii. 2. b.). With the article, here 
used substantively (see Winer, Gr., § xlv. 7), ‘ the circumcisers for them- 
selves’—‘ they who hold to cireumcision, and advocate it as necessary to 
salvation ;’ in plain terms, ‘ the circumcision party.’ Ellicott and Alford, 
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who adhere tothe participial form of construction—‘‘those who are having 
themselves circumcised,” find some difficulty in explaining the use of the 
pres. part., but think that it may be accounted for on the ground that 
‘‘St. Paul includes in the idea, not merely their conformity to the rite 
(which strictly becomes a past act), but their endeavour thereby to draw 
others into the same state, which is a present and continuing act.’’— 
Exticorr. But it is difficult to conceive how this meaning can be ex- 
tracted from the part. pres. pass. without an unnatural straining of the 
word. 

Sensible, it would seem, of this objection, Ellicott admits “that the 
reading weperetunpevos would give a more appropriate sense; external 
authorities, however, are distinctly in favour of the more dsfieult read- 
ing, repitepvoueros.”’ But, with all due respect, the allegation might 
be with advantage reversed; the defieult reading would, indeed, be sre- 
peretunpevor, ‘they who have been circumcised,’ which would exhibit 
a sense at variance with the manifest intention of the Apostle, which is 
to designate, not ‘ the whole body of the circumcised,’ which would be 
necessarily included in that reading, but those amongst them who “‘ com- 
pelled them (the Galatians) to be circumcised, only that they might glory 
in their flesh ;’’ critically the parties who are presented by repstepvo- 
pevot, accepted as the part. pres. mid., ‘they who are circumcising for 
themselves’—that is, ‘ for their own ease and advantage,’ or, joined with 
avrot and read substantively, ‘the circumeisers themselves.’ 

© Nopov pudaecovory, ‘ observe law,’ i. e., ‘conform tothe require- 
ments of law’—vcpov anarthrous here, as everywhere throughout the 
Epistle, representing, not ‘the provissons’ of the law, but ‘ the obligation’ 
arising out of the law (see ch. it. 16°). The law to the obligations of 
which they did not attend, is not here the moral law, but the law of 
ceremonies. The Apostle’s intention is, obviously, to show, that the 
avowed motive for imposing circumcision upon the Gentiles was not the 
real one; for that the advocates of circumcision did not, in conformity 
with that motive, observe their legal duties themselves. Now, seeing 
that the judaisers made no profession of, nor indeed entertained the re- 
motest idea of, imposing the whole law of Moses upon their converts 
(as is manifest from the treatment of the subject, ch. v. 2-4), it follows 
that the law by the neglect of which their insincerity appeared was not 
the moral, but the ceremonial law. That the judaisers did not observe 
the ceremonial law is clear from the testimony of the Apostle; but that 
it was attributable “‘ simply to their consummate hypocrisy” (the sup- 
position of Ellicott) is more than problematical. ‘‘For how, sayeth 
Theodoret, could they in Galatsa religiously observe the Jewish feasts, 
or offer sacrifices, or cleanse themselves from their defilements by touch- 
ing any thing that was unclean ?”—Wuursy, t# loco. The argument is 
conclusive, nor 1s there any reason why we should desire to evade its 
force. There is no necessity to implicate the false teachers in the aggra- 
vated iniquity of wilful disobedience or neglect, to effect the purpose 
which the Apostle has in view. It is enough to show that the pretext 
assigned for the imposition of circumcision, namely—the benefit to be 
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derived from the Jewish ritual—was a pretended one, inasmuch as in 
that benefit they neither did, nor could they by possibility, participate 
themselves. Consequently the Apostle’s position was established; no 
other motive could they have had but the one assigned—that ‘ they 
might not suffer persecution for the cross of Christ ;? which undoubtedly 
they should have done had they boldly and faithfully discharged the 
ministry which they impudently assumed. 

4°Ev ri dmetépa capxi, ‘in your flesh,’ i. e., ‘your circumcision.’ 
Bagge understands thereby, “in your carnality—i. e., in the fact that 
you have yielded to their influence, and followed their example; ‘quod 
dicant (Morus): hic quoque per me factus est Judeus.’”’ But its im- 
mediate connexion with wrepstéuvecOas would seem to fix its signification 
otherwise. So also thinks Ellicott, who paraphrases it, ‘‘ your bodily and 
ritualistic mutilation.” The annexation of dmerépa clearly takes capxi 
out of the more comprehensive meaning attributed to it in the preceding 
verse. Ellicott conceives a contrast to exist in this place between ‘ your 
flesh’ and ‘their own observances ;’ as if the Apostle had said, ‘ their 
ground of rejoicing is in “ your flesh, not their own observances of that 
law for which they are affecting so zealously to contend.’’ But that 
were a ground of rejoicing no less objectionable than the other. There 
is no comparison of any kind instituted in these words but a simple and 
positive averment that ‘ their only object in enforcing circumcision is, 
that they may glory: in your flesh.’ . 

Those who intrude themselves into the sacred ministry, unmoved by 
the Holy Ghost can have but one object in view—self; either self-ag- 
grandizement or self-glorification. Such characters would, in our day, 
plume themselves, probably, upon the intelligence and respectability of 
their hearers, the order and decorum observed in their religious assem- 
blies, the soundness of their doctrinal views, and the zeal and constancy 
with which they maintained them—such things, in short, a8 constitute, 
in the world’s estimation, the evidences of a successful public ministry. 
But the false teachers in the Galatian church boasted of the multitude 
of their adherents—the numbers whom they had induced to submit to 
the ordinance of circumcision; thus, in the language of the Apostle, 
‘ glorying in their flesh.’ 

. There is no discrepancy between the motives assigned in verses 12 
and 13 for the enforcement of circumcision. The general object which 
the judaizers proposed to themselves was, as we have just seen, self- 
exaltation. That object they pursued, according to one statement, by 
imposing circumcision upon the Gentiles; and this mode they adopted, 
according to the other, only that they might not suffer persecution for 
the cross of Christ. There is no discrepancy between these statementg, 
the one being supplementary to the other. 

Versx 14.—* "Epoé d¢ wy yévorro xavxacGas, ‘but to me, may it not 
happen to glory,’ or ‘ far be it from me to glory’—contrasted statement 
of the feeling by which the Apostle desired to be animated, and that 
which presently prevailed in the breast of the judaizing teachers. 
"Exot emphatic, as contrasting with the parties before mentioned. 
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> “Ey 7 oravpw, ‘in the cross;’ but whether ‘in the cross’ as ‘ an in- 
strument of conversion,’ or ‘as a ground of hope,’ is the question. Two 
distinct meanings have been attributed to these words, first, ‘‘ God for- 
bid that J should feel proud of the tnculcatson of any doctrine, except the 
plain unmixed one of justification, not by mine own merits, but by the 
atonement of a crucified Redeemer.’’—BLoomFiELp. In this sense Paul 
would express himself as a Christian minister, comparing himself with 
the judaizers as teachers in the‘church, and contrasting the different me- 
thods which he and they respectively pursued in bringing sinners to 
salvation, they inculcating the virtue of circumcision, he repudiating 
every other method but the preaching of the cross of Christ—a good 
and competent meaning, unquestionably, if only it were sustained by 
the context. But the judaizers did not boast of the tnculcation of the 
doctrine of circumciston, which, according to this explanation, would be 
the contrast naturally suggested by the words, but in the success of their 
ministry resulting in a multitude of converts to ritual observances; nor 
was it the inouleatson of the doctrine of the oross by which the world 
was crucified unto Paul, and he unto the world. 

A second meaning is as follows :—‘ God forbid that I should glory, 
save in the cross of Christ,’ ‘i. e., in the principle of the sufferings and 
death of Christ, being the only means whereby we are justified and re- 
conciled unto God.”—Exuicorr. And this is the interpretation gene- 
rally and rightly preferred. In this sense Paul contrasts himself with 
the judaizers, not as teachers, but as men. ‘ They glory in perishable 
objects—the admiration and applause of men—reputation for zeal and 
-- godliness—station and authority in the church—favour and influence 
with the state—general success and prosperity in the world—fading 
honours ! unsatisfying acquirements ! but he gloried in the cross of Christ, 
whereby he was redeemed from all iniquity and presented spotless be- 
fore the throne of the Eternal ;—the foundation of all his hopes for time 
and for eternity ;—the unfailing fountain of peace here, and the earnest 
of ‘‘an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away,”’ 
reserved for him hereafter.’ 

To glory in the cross, is to glory, not merely in those circumstances 
attendant upon the person and office of the Redeemer, which arrest the 
attention, and excite the admiration of mankind—the Divinity of His 
nature—the majesty of His power—the number and mightiness of His 
angels—the vastness of His dominions; but in those parts of His work, 
which are the most distasteful to the pride of the human heart, and the 
wisdom of the human mind. We glory in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; in that agony and bloody sweat, that cross and passion in 
which our Lord bore the especial penalty of sin, and which never can 
be called to mind, without recalling, at the same time, the hopeless, 
helpless misery from which He saved us. ‘‘ Where man’s highest good 
exists (says Calvin), there is his glory.”’ And surely, if deliverance 
from condemnation to acceptance-—from despair to hope—from death to 
life—from misery to peace, and joy, and glory—from the companionship 
of devils to the fellowship of angels and archangels—from the deathless 
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worm and the fire that never shall be quenched, to the beatific vision of 
God, and the fruition of the glories of heaven—if these things constitute 
the summum bonum of mankind, then, certainly, the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ is deserving of all our praise and all our glorying, for in 
‘the cross’ are these things found, and nowhere else. 

© A’ ov, ‘by which.’ It is a question whether the relative pronoun 
refers to ‘Inco¥ Xpeorod as its antecedent, or to ctavpw, and, conse- 
' quently, whether it is to be translated “by whom’ or‘ by which.’ Re- 
cent commentators (Ellicott and Alford) adopt the former view. ‘‘ The 
greater antecedent rod Kup. qu. "I. X. coming after oravp@ has thrown 
it into the shade.”—Atrorp. But though ‘the greater’ in point of 
dignity, it certainly is not ‘the principal’ in respect of syntax, to which 
more naturally the relative should refer. Nor, though the work of 
Christ is so frequently, and in such a multiplicity of form referred to in 
the New Testament, does'the idea of our being ‘ crucified by Christ’ ever 
once present itself; but, on the contrary, it sounds harsh and grating to 
the believer’s ear. Besides, mdeed, it would seem to be the especial pur- 
pose of the Apostle in this place, to magnify the cross in the sight of those 
false teachers who, for the sake of the world’s ease and the world’s 
mammon, were tempted to turn their back upon, and disown, its power : 
and how could it be more effectually done, than by attributing to s¢ 
that mighty influence whereby ‘the world was crucified unto him, and 
he unto the world’? 

Though to Christ effectively the triumph must be referred, yet it is 
by the cross, :nstrumentally, the victory is achieved. It is the light 
which beams from Calvary which pales the lustre of all earthly gran-.. 
deur. It is as we sit at the foot of the cross, and contemplate with up- 
lifted eye, the victim that hangeth thereon “for us men, and for our 
salvation,” that we acquire strength and resolution to break the fetters 
of the flesh, to resist the devil and all his wiles, and to trample under foot 
the world and its delusive joys. Upon these considerations, I am con- 
strained to think that the crucifixion unto the world is attributed in this 
passage, not to Christ directly, but to Christ through the instrumentality 
of the cross. 

¢ Koopnos, ‘the world.’ In its most comprehensive signification 
xoonos comprises ‘the whole framework of nature and all that it con- 
tains, all creatures animate and inanimate, with all their peculiar modes 
of thinking, feeling, acting, being, and-all circumstances connected 
with their existence.’ But seeing that ‘the world’ is here said ‘to be 
erucified’ to the Christian, it is plain that it is to be understood in a 
more limited sense, as comprehending only so much of the world as “‘is 
opposed to the spiritual kingdom of Christ—that which belongs to the 
old man, in a word, the object and aim of the old man.” —Catvm. 

© *Eotavpwrat, ‘is crucrfied’—a strong figure, to depict the abhor- 
rence and contempt with which the world, when in opposition to God, 
is regarded by the true Christian: as a man would turn away with dis- 
gust and loathing, and shrink from the contamination of a ghastly and 
disfigured corpse, so does the believer avert his eyes from the sinful al- 
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lurements, and refrain his hand from the guilty practices, of a world 
‘‘ that lieth in the wicked one.” 

‘ Kaqw 7 coopy, ‘and I unto the world,’ the same figure repeated. 
As the world was despised and loathed by the Apostle, so likewise was 
he a detested and abominated object in its sight. How different from 
the case of his adversaries! They courted the world, and were received 
into its arms, because ‘‘the world loveth its own.’’ He disregarded 
alike its smiles and its frowns, and was treated as a degraded and muti- 
lated corpse—because ‘‘he was not of the world.” 

VeERsE 15.—*’Ev yap Xpeorg "Inood, «.7.r., ‘for in Christ Jesus,’ 
&c.—explanatory clause in reference to the preceding exclamation. It 
had been attributed to the false teachers (ver. 13), that their zeal in 
making proselytes was merely with a view to ‘glorying in their circum- 
cision.” But God forbid (exclaims the Apostle, contrasting his case 
with their’s) that J should glory in circumcision, or in any other thing, 
save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ ; ‘‘ for (continuing in explana- 
tion) in Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything, nor un- 
circumcision, but—a new creature’—the intervening words, ‘‘ by 
which the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world,” being in- 
troduced, not only to establish the excellency of the cross, that it was 
worthy of all his praise, but moreover, and principally, to disclose the 
secret of his strength, whereby he was enabled to rise superior to the 
world, its fascinations and its frowns. 

> Kain «riots, ‘a new creature.’ Kréots properly denotes ‘ the act 
of creation’ (Rom. i. 20), butis frequently used in the New Testament, 
by metonymy, for ‘ the thing created ;’ ‘‘ whether personal and indivi- 
dual (2 Cor. v. 17), or impersonal and collective (Rom. viii. 19): either 
meaning will suit the present passage; the latter, perhaps, is most pro- 
bable.”’—Exticorr. 

VERSE 16.—®* Kaé dcot, x. 7. ., ‘and as many as,’ &c. Specification 
of the subjects upon whom the benediction following is invoked—*“‘ as 
many as shall walk by this rule.” ‘‘ The nominatival clause standing 
isolated, and passing xa’ dvaxoX\ov@ay into another structure.””—ELLI- 
coTt. But whether we are to understand ‘‘as many,”’ of mankind ge- 
nerally, or only of the particular class (the false teachers) whom the 
Apostle had lately in view, must depend upon the construction which we 
may see fit to give to xai (xaé ert tov "Iopayd) in the conclusion of the 
sentence. If it be taken explicatively (even), the former interpretation 
will prevail —if conjunctively (and), the latter. 

> Tw Kavove TovTw otorxnoovew, ‘ shall walk by this rule’—7 xa- 
vove dative norms. Kavwy, primarily ‘a reed or directing rod’—‘a rule;’ 
hence figuratively, ‘a maxim or rule of life.’ ‘ Zhzs maxim,’ to wit, that 
enunciated in the preceding verse, ‘that in Christ Jesus neither circum- 
cision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision, but a new creature.’ Many 
copics read orocxovorv, but external authority 1s not conclusively in its fa- 
vour; and if the clause be limited (as possibly it should be) to the juda- 
izing teachers, internal evidence would be decidedly against it; for at the 
time when the Apostle wrote, not one of them was walking by that rule. 

2T 
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* Ecpyvy ex’ abtovs xai édeos, ‘peace be upon them and mercy’— 
€tpjvn not merely in the sense of ‘concord,’ the opposite to ‘ strife and 
discord’ which unhappily prevailed amongst them (ch. v. 13): the 


association with €\eos, and both being regarded as coming down from 


above upon them, or resting upon them (the force of the preposition), dis- 
countenances such interpretation. E¢pyvy is a salutatory term, familiar 


‘In the usage of all countries; to which custom, perhaps, it is that allu- 
‘sion is made, when our Saviour, in taking leave of his disciples, says— 
_“ My peace I leave with you; not as the world giveth (i.e., in hollow, 


heartless form), give I unto you.”? In this view eépyvy represents that 
happy state of mental tranquillity which is the privilege of the true be- 
liever—the sensible enjoyment of God’s favour abidingly in the heart. 
"EXeos, In an active sense, implies, ‘‘not merely a feeling of the evils of 
others (sympathy, o¢cripuos), but also an active desire of removing them 
(see Tittm. de Synon. N. T., p. 69, sq.).”—Ros., Zex. In which sense 
it is here used to denote ‘the communication of all those blessings, spi- 
ritual and temporal, which are the fruit of God’s infinite compassion 


‘towards His elect and adopted children.’ 


@ Kai eri tov ‘Iopaynd tov Geos, ‘and upon the Israel of God.’ The 
meaning of this passage, as we have before hinted, must depend entirely 
upon the force ascribed to cat. If «ae be taken as a mere explicative, 
then we have but one party before us, ‘those who count regeneration to 
be everything in religion’—‘‘ even the Israel of God ;’? when there can 
be no question that the designation must apply to the hidden church of 
Christ, gathered out of all nations, and peoples, and languages, which 
constitutes ‘the true Israel,’ of which the Israel of old were the type 
and representative. But though, doubtless, «aé is of frequent occurrence 
in the New Testament as an explicative particle, yet (as Ellicott remarks) 
‘‘it is doubtful whether it is ever used by St. Paul in so marked an ex- 
plicative force’as must here be assigned to it.” The simple copulative 
meaning is therefore to be preferred, which moreover yields a sense 


‘more appropriate to the subject in hand. 


first we must ascertain, In what way are we to understand the 
phrase, ‘the Israel of God”? Is it applied by St. Paul to his brethren 
according to the flesh, either in their unconverted or their converted 
state? Not, certainly, in the former; for how much soever he may have 
borne them upon his heart, and desired their conversion to God (see 
Rom. x. 1), it would have been perfectly anomalous to pronounce upon 
them that blessing which is the peculiar privilege of the adopted church, 
and which is mcapable, in fact, of being enjoyed outside of its pale (see 
ch. i. 4°). And no less anomalous would it be, in pronouncing that 
blessing upon Christians, to regard the Jews as a distinct body from their 
fellow-heirs amongst the Gentiles, seeing that in Christ Jesus “‘ there is 
neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither 
male nor female, for ye are all one in Christ Jesus” (ch. iii. 28); a unity 
so scrupulously to be observed and maintained, in thought, word, and 
deed, that the Apostle himself, in contemplation of that blessed truth, 
that Jesus Christ gave himself a ransom for all (Jew and Greek indis- 
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criminately ), exclaims—‘* Wherefore henceforth know we no man after 
the flesh; yea, though we have known Christ after the flesh (that is, 
with any peculiar love and veneration, as being of the stock of Israel, 
and a kinsman after the flesh), yet now henceforth know we Him no 
more.”’—-2 Cor. v. 16. So that the application of this phrase to the 
Jewish people distinctively, whether converted or unconverted, must be 
unhesitatingly abandoned. 

Ellicott expresses a doubt ‘whether Christians generally could be 
called ‘‘ the Israel of God.” ’ But how any doubt can be entertained 
upon that subject after the many intimations to that effect to be met 
with in Scripture, is to me, I must say, matter of surprise. St. Paul 
tells us (Rom. ii. 28, 29), ‘‘ He is not a Jew which is one outwardly, 
neither is that circumcision which is outward in the flesh; but he 18 a 
Jew (in the high and holy acceptation of the term) which is one in- 
wardly, and circumcision is that of the heart—in the spirit, and not in 
the letter—whose praise is not of men, but of God.”’ Though to an ob- 
Jector this passage may not be deemed conclusive, yet the following would 
seem to be beyond all controversy :—‘‘ They are not all Israel (the Israel 
of God) which are of Israel, neither because they are the seed of Abra- 
ham are they all children; but in Isaac‘shall thy seed be called: that is, 
they which are the children of the flesh, these are not the children of 
God, but the cheldren of the promise are counted for the seed’’ (Rom. ix. 
6-8). This, with St. Paul’s comment (Gal. iv. 28), ‘‘ We, brethren, as 
Isaac was, are the children of promsse,” would seem to set the matter at 
rest. But again, in the Epistle before us, the same intimation is dis- 
tinctly made :—‘‘ And if ye (Galatians) be Christ’s, then are ye Abra- 
ham’s seed, and heirs according to promise”’ (ch. iii. 29). In a note to 
Pringle’s translation of Calvin’s commentaries, I find the following quo- 
tation from Justin Martyr, upon this passage :—‘‘ We who have been 
taught of God by this crucified Christ, are the true spiritual Israel, and 
the seed of Judah and of Jacob, and of Isaac and of Abraham, whose 
faith was attested, and who was blessed by God, and called the father 
of many nations, while he was in uncircumcision.”’ So that, indepen- 
dently of our own conclusions, we have the testimony of antiquity to 
the effect that ‘‘the Israel of God’’ is an expression applicable to the 
whole Christian church (believers, of course), and, in the spiritual accep- 
tation of the term, only applicable to them. 

But a further inquiry remains to be answered; assuming «aé in its 
copulative sense (which, from the reason above assigned, we are proba- 
bly bound to do), how are the conformers to that rule (dao: 7 cay. tour, 
orotx.), that is, ‘they who give a hearty assent to this truth, that spi- 
ritual regeneration is the one thing needful to salvation,’ to be discrimi- 
nated from the party here designated ‘‘ the Israel of God’’? The answer 
is at hand; the blessing is invoked respectively upon ‘ the teachers’ ‘and 
upon ‘ the taught.’ The Apostle, having adverted in this context to the 
judaizing teachers, ‘as many as desire to make a fair show in the flesh, 
they compel you to be circumcised, only that they may glory in your 
flesh,’ and having repudiated with a holy vehemence any such un- 
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worthy motive as animating his breast, upon the ground, that ‘‘in Christ 
Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything nor uncircumcision, but a 
new creature,” goes on to say, ‘“‘as many (of the party contemplated, 
teachers of course,) as shall walk according to this rule (believing this 
truth in their hearts, and inculcating it in their lessons), peace be upon 
them and mercy,” and upon all those who shall become their disciples, 
Israelites, not by ritualistic mutilation, but ‘ Israelites sndeed’—not of 
man’s making, but of God’s. 

Such appears to be the only satisfactory solution of this difficult pas- 
sage. The subjects of the benediction being by the use of the copulative 
(xae) distinguished into two parties, and Jews, as a distinct body, whether 
in a converted or an unconverted state, being absolutely excluded from 
either, it remains that the Christian community must be contemplated 
as divided into two parts; and what division could be more feasible in 
itself, or more adapted to the Apostle’s purpose as it appears on the face 
of the context, than that into which they had been already distinguished 
(v. 15)—the teachers and the taught ? 

It is worthy of notice, in confirmation of the view which is here pre- 
sented, that Calvin, though not following up the contrast in the second 
member (—‘‘ the Israel of God”), has been so struck with the applica- 
tion of the first (—‘‘as many as walk according to this rule”) to the 
teachers in the church, that he writes thus :—‘‘ This is not merely a 
prayer in their behalf, but a token of approbation. His meaning, there- 
fore, is, that those who teach this doctrine are worthy of all esteem and 
regard, and those who reject it do not deserve to be heard.’”” And cer- 
tainly, if ‘as many as walk by this rule” be a designation of the teachers, 
there can be little difficulty in assigning ‘the Israel of God’’ to the 
taught especially where the point of the allusion is so plain and so 

—‘they who are Israelites, not by the rite of circumcision, but 
by the calling of God.’ But Calvin proceeds :—‘“‘ The word ‘rule’ de- 
notes the regular and habitual course which all godly mentsters of the 
gospel ought to pursue;’’ and so satisfied is he of the correctness of the 
application, that he deduces the following inference :—‘ Fasthful and 
upright teachers, and all who allow themselves to conform to this rule, 
must derive singular encouragement from this passage, in which God, 
by the mouth of Paul, pronounces on them a blessing.’ Calvin’s testi- 
mony upon this point is the more valuable, inasmuch as, having no theory 
of his own (in reference to “‘ the Israel of God’’) to support, his opinion 
of dcot ry Kav, tovT. ororx. is derived from a general view of the require- 
ment of the context. 

Verse 17.—* Tod Norwod, ‘for the future.’ According to Calvin, 
‘as to everything else ;’ that is, ‘ as to everything besides the new crea- 
ture ;’—‘“‘ this one thing i 1s enough for me; other matters are of no im- 
portance, and give me no concern; let no man question me about 
them,”—Catvrn. But it seems preferable to understand it, as most 
commentators do, of ‘time’—Tod Nouzod, ‘‘the correct temporal genitive, 
denoting ‘the time within which,’ or, at some epoch of which the ac- 
tion is represented as taking place. ”’See Ellicott’s note. ‘After the 
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proof which I now give, &c. &c., let no man at any time hereafter trou- 
ble me. 

> Kozrove proc pndeis rrapexetw, ‘let no man trouble me.’ ‘‘ Theodt. 
al., understand this expression ‘ of the trouble of writing many epis- 
tles’’ (Alford) ; Calvin, ‘ of obstacles thrown in the way of his ministry’ 
—‘‘ Let them cease to throw hindrances in the way of my preaching ;”’ 
Bloomfield, ‘of trouble,’ ‘‘by either my doctrine, or my sincerity and 
integrity being questioned ;’’ Alford, ‘ of trouble,’ ‘‘ by rebellious con- 
duct, and denying his apostolic authority ;”’ Ellicott, ‘‘ by troubling his 
spirit by their instability (cadevopevoe), and still more, as the next 
clause shows, by thwarting his apostolic authority.” But none of them 
appear to have caught precisely the idea of the Apostle. The subject 
upon which he evidently feels most sore—against which he directs the 
whole force of his argument in the second chapter—to which he again 
reverts, ch. v. 11, 12, and dismisses with an indignant petulancy un- 
exampled elsewhere in his writings—is the insidious and unfounded re- 
presentation of the false teachers, that he was a preacher of circumcision 
as well as themselves. This seems to have been one of their most suc- 
cessful devices in the perversion of the gospel of Christ, and, conse- 
quently, proportionately abominated by him. This subject having 
turned up again in the postscript, where he contrasts the dastardly be- 
. haviour of the judaizers with his own chivalrous and self-sacrificing 
conduct,—they insisting upon circumcision, only that they might escape 
the persecution of the cross—he gloryimg in the cross as the only 
effectual means of salvation—he concludes the subject with the spirited 
exclamation—‘ henceforth let no man trouble me—let me hear no more 
of these slanderous and disgusting imputations—this is my refutation 
once for all ;—‘“‘I bear in my body the marks of our Lord Jesus Christ.”’’ 
See a similar argument, ch. v. 11 4. 

°’Eyw yap, ‘for ’—éyw emphatic, contrasting with the false 
teachers who had no such evidence to adduce of their faithfulness to 
Christ. This clause assigns, not precisely ‘‘ the reason for the command” 
(Ellicott), but ‘the reason why the command should be attended to;’ 
‘for he bore in his body the proofs that by no subterfuge, such as they 
attributed to him, had he evaded the consequences of a faithful delivery 
of the doctrine of the cross.’ 

4 Td attypata tod Kvpiov ‘Inood, ‘the marks of the Lord Jesus’— 
gen. of possession. The marks in question, being bodily marks, are ob- 
viously intended of those wounds, and scars, and other external evidences 
exhibited upon his body, of the chains, and scourgings, and beatings, 
and stonings, which he had from time to time endured in the discharge 
of his apostolic duties : comp. 2 Cor. xi.:24, 25. Ta otiymara, an allu- 
sion to the marks branded upon the persons of slaves to denote the 
ownership of their masters; so by these scars and disfigurements was Paul 
attested to be a faithful and devoted servant of his Lord and Master, 
Jesus Christ. 

* Bactafw, ‘I bear’—not simply equivalent to repipepw, ‘I carry 
about with me’ (Bloomfield), nor yet significant of ‘that proud bearing 
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by which a man carries upon his person some trophy or royal symbol’ 
(Chrys.). But, being spoken of wounds and bruises, ignominiously 
though cheerfully, sustained in the service of his heavenly master, 
more probably in the unfavourable sense in which the word occurs 
ch. v. 10—vi. 5. This exposition of the passage not only removes the 
expression xozovs pos pydets wapexerw out of the vague field of conjec- 
ture as to its proper reference, but also assigns to ot¢ypa7a its appro- 
priate meaning, not as ‘ the credentials of Paul’s authority as an Apostle,’ 
as would seem to be intimated by Alford, but as the marks and tokens 

of his faithful adhesion to the truth. 

Verse 18.—* ‘H xapis tod Kup, gp. 1. X., ‘the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ We have now arrived at the valedictory benediction, 
where xapis with the article denotes not merely ‘favour’ generally, 
from God, but ‘ that peculiar favour’ which came into the world by Jesus 
Christ (John, i. 17)—‘‘the manifold grace of God” (1 Pet. iv. 10), 
which imparts strength to the weak—joy to the sorrowful—patience to 
the afflicted—hope to the desponding—light to those who sit in dark- 
ness—and life to the dead—a grace, as St. Paul terms it in his Epistle 
to the Hebrews (Heb. iv. 16) ets evxarpov BonOeav, ‘ unto every season- 
able aid,’ which supplieth all our wants out of the fulness which is in 
Christ Jesus. 

’ Meza tod mrvevpatos busy, ‘with your spirit;’ the regenerated 
spirit of man, in which the work of grace is especially carried on. 
Hvevparos singular, in recognition of the profound theological truth, 
that though Christ’s members are many, their spirit is but one. See 
verse 8 *. 

° *AdedXoi, ‘brethren.’ The unusual position of this word is un- 
questionably emphatic, ‘‘ parting from them, after an epistle of much re- 
buke and warning, in the fulness of brotherhood in Christ.””—ALPorp. 

@°Aunv, ‘an Hebrew word, signifying truth. With this word the 
Jews ended all their prayers, and most solemn speeches; in which they 
were followed by the first Christians, who thus signified, that the 
things which they had spoken, whether to God or men, were their real 
sentiments and desires.” —M‘Kwnieut, tn loco. In no more fitting form 
could the Apostle conclude this Epistle, full of truth and earnestness, of 
affectionateness and love. 
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Xprord¢ pac tEnydpacey ix rijc Kardpag Trou vdpov, yevopevoc itip rawr 
warapa.—Gat. ili. 13. 


Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, having become a curse for us. 


Tux reasoning of Dr. M‘Knight upon this passage (referred to in the 
Commentary) appears to be founded altogether upon a fallacy. ‘The 
curse (he says) of the law of nature, which was published in the law of 
Moses, being efernal death, is a curse which no man can suppose Christ 
to have suffered.’’ And hence he infers that Christ did not suffer it, 
but only in part—‘“‘ ignominiously’’ indeed, but not eternally. 

But from what source did he derive his information that the curse of 
the law of nature, or the curse of the law of Moses, was, in the sense 
which he ascribes to it, ‘‘ eternal death’’? God said, indeed, to Adam, 
‘“‘ In the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die ;”’ and we have 
many exhortations and admonitions in the law of Moses, not to offend 
against the ordinances of the law, ‘‘ lest thou die’ ; but where do we find 
any words of perpetuity annexed? Granted, that had not God, in His 
undeserved mercy and unfathomable love to Adam and his guilty race, 
provided a remedy, that death should have been perpetual, for no man 
had power to raise himself to life again; but permanence is but an ac- 
cident of death, not an essential element. Natural death is the separa- 
tion of soul and body, whereby the soul is divested of its earthly covering, 
and the body reduced to an inanimate and inert mass. Spiritual death 
is the severance of the soul from Him “ in whose favour 4s life,”’ whereby 
the soul becomes destitute of all spiritual comfort, and at the same time 
incapable to please God, or to do Him any laudable service. When this 
separation has taken place in either ease, then death in such case is com- 
plete; and, whether the separation be for a day, or for a thousand years, 
or for the endless ages of eternity, it matters not—death is not more 
perfected at one period than at another. 

Now, this separation of soul and body Christ did, unquestionably, 
undergo upon the cross, when, as we are informed, ‘* He bowed his head, 
and gave up the ghost.’”’ And at the same time, or at the moment 
immediately preceding, we have reason to apprehend, took place the 
‘severance of his soul from God as a soul-supporting, soul-comforting, 
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spiritual-life-sustaining Being, an intimation of which we have in that 
bitter cry of horrid import—‘‘ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me 99 

It would be a terrible and fatal error to forego for a single moment 
the notion of the legal completeness of the satisfaction of the death of 
Christ; for if one part of the penalty could be dispensed with, why not 
the whole? and ifthe denunciations could be remitted, who can answer 
for the stability of the promises? And if the truthfulness of God be 
questionable, where is the hope of man ?—-where the security of angels ? 
Better far that ten thousand worlds perish than that ‘‘ one jot or one 
tittle should pass from the law until all be fulfilled.” The idea advanced 
by M‘Knight is theologically untenable; and were it otherwise, and fol- 
lowed out to its legitimate consequence, it would plunge the universe in 
the profoundest depths of misery and despair. 

Christ, then, having suffered the extreme penalty of the broken law 
for man, are we to infer therefrom that he endured in soul and body the 
bitter pains of hell-fire? Assuredly not; such an inference is wholly 
unwarranted by Scripture: the exclamation of David, which affords the 
strongest ground for the assumption, being rightly assigned to Christ— 
‘thou shalt not leave my soul in hell’’—has been understood and ex- 
pounded by the ablest theologians, of Hades the receptacle of disem- 
bodied spirits, into which our blessed Lord is. supposed to have descended 
during the interval in which his body lay in the grave. But that he 
suffered any torture of soul or body subsequent to the inscrutable agonies 
of the cross, has been discredited by the church in all ages. Such, then, 
being the case, the question again presents itself—can it be with truth 
alleged that the Redeemer endured the unmttigated penalty of sin ? 

And here a distinction applies, to which I have indirectly adverted 
before. Hell-fire, though unquestionably a scriptural verity, the extreme 
punishment of the unrepentant sinner, is no part whatever of the penalty 
of the broken /aw to which Christ conformed in His death. There is no 
trace of it to be found in the Adamic covenant; nor in that which is a 
republication of it, the Mosaic. The infringement of that covenant (for 
it is the covenant of works throughout) did indeed involve the penalty 
of death; but not one word of any material suffering after death—no 
intimation of a resuscitation and reunion of soul and body, to be plunged 
together into a lake of fire, which appears to be. @ consequence of re- 
demption, not @ ground. That extreme infliction of the wrath of the 
Almighty is reserved for the errevocably lost—those unhappy beings who 
despise, or reject ‘‘ the great salvation’’ proffered to them in the gospel 
of Jesua Christ; and those, doubtless, who in all ages, and under every 
dispensation, are, in the sight of.a just and omniscient Deity, involved 
in the same category of obduracy and unbelief. 

Though numerous intimations of such a place of torment are found 
scattered over the pages of the Old Testament, yet, confessedly, the full 
revelation of it was reserved for the New: and there it is palpably con- 
nected with the rejection of the grace of Christ. In the following pas- 
sage it would seem to be distinctly contrasted with the penalty of the 
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Mosaic covenant; and it is shown that, whereas the penalty of the law 
is death (and the exigency of the argument required it to be stated in its 
fullest extent), the ‘‘ sorer punishment,’’ the “‘ fiery indignation,”’ is re- 
served for ‘those who have trodden under foot the Son of God, and have 
counted the blood of the covenant, wherewith they were sanctified, an 
unholy thing, and have done despite to the Spirit of grace ;’ for ‘ those, 
indeed, who have sinned wilfully after that they had received the know- 
ledge of the truth, there ‘‘remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, but 
a certain fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indignation, which 
shall devour the adversaries.” ’—Heb. x. 26-29. 

The death of Christ extended to “‘ the redemption of the transgres- 
sions which were under the first covenant” (Heb. ix.15). By virtue 
of that atoning sacrifice, no child of Adam shall perish simply and ex- 
clusively by reason of original sin, nor of his own manifold transgressions 
or delinquencies (the fruit of a corrupt nature inherited from Adam), 
committed against the covenant of works. For all such offences He 
made ‘‘a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction,” 
having exhausted to the last dregs the bitter cup which, according to 
the tenor of that covenant, was put into His hand. His blood was a 
fountain opened for sin and for uncleanness, in which the most polluted 
criminal of every age and nation, and the most inveterate backslider 
may wash again and again, and be clean. But it is a redemption to be 
availed of through faith.* For those who, through the hardness and 
impenitency of their hearts, unheeding the motions of the Spirit in their 
consciences, drawing them, according to the mode and measure of His di- 
vine influence, to purity of thought and practice, turn their backs upon, 
unconsciously though it be to themselves, the great salvation provided for 
them in Christ; or those who, under gospel teaching, having ‘‘ tasted of 
the heavenly gift, and the powers of the world to come,” have fallen away 


* It is my firm conviction, founded upon various intimations in holy Scripture, 
that in all ages of the world, among all nations, and kindreds, and peoples, and 
tongues, and under every dispensation of God, there has been in operation an under- 
current of salvation according to the election of grace, characterized, as now, by 
faith—faith, not necessarily exercised in Christ as its object; nor in any promise of 
the revealed word; nor, indeed, in any external revelation at all; but, in the broad 
truth, whencesoever derived, that God ‘‘is, and that He is a rewarder of them that 
diligently seek Him” (Heb. xi. 6) ;—a salvation, at the same time, wholly resulting 
from the mediatorial work of Christ, and the grace of the Holy Spirit; though either 
as to its source or as to its effects, unnoticed in the present Tifo (except so far as a 
divine revelation has been vouchsafed) by those who.are the happy recipients of its 
benefit. Several of the instances (most signally that of Rahab the harlot in verse 
31) recorded in the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, where it is tes- 
tified that ‘‘ these all obtained a good report through fasth,” though not having ob- 
tained the promise, ‘‘God having provided some better thing for us, that they without 
us should not be made perfect,’ most clearly, to my mind, establish the fact. I can- 
not but think that a candid and prayerful investigation of this remarkable chapter 
would go far to divest the mind of the thoughtful student of much of that illiberality 
of sentiment and narrowness of view which prevail to an unaccountable degree in 
the Vhristian church, upon this most interesting topic—the salvability of the heathen 
wor 
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from grace, apostatized from the living God; for all such inveterate 
offenders, ‘‘ Tophet is ordained of old; He hath made it deep and large: 
the pile thereof is fire and much wood; the breath of the Lord, like a 
stream of brimstone, doth kindle it.”” From this place of intolerable 
anguish there is no redemption. The ransom of Christ hath delivered 
untold myriads from spiritual death and the grave; but from the inexo- 
rable jaws of hell, not one. Consequently, when our Lord Jesus Christ 
suffered the unmitigated penalty of the law, He did not endure the bitter 
pains of ‘‘ the second death.” 
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Maprupe ydp vpiv Sri, ei duvardy, rove dp~Oarpouc ipwy lopvEavrec dv 
écwkaré pot.—Gat. iv. 15. 

For I bear you record, that, if it had been possible, ye had plucked out your 
eyes, and given them unto me. 


‘HE nature of St. Paul’s ‘temptation in the flesh’ has been an interest- 
ing subject of inquiry from the earliest ages, and will continue, in all 
probability, so to be until the question is cleared up in eternity. How- 
ever, the elements for a strong conjecture are not wanting in Scripture. 
Whatever it may have been, it was, probably, the same thing which, 
in the Epistle to the Corinthians (2 Cor. xii. 7), is represented as “a 
thorn in the flesh,”’ sent to humble him, ‘lest he should be exalted 
above measure through the abundance of the revelations’’: an allusion, 
without doubt, to a circumstance previously narrated—that he had been 
snatched up into Paradise, ‘‘and heard unspeakable words, which itis 
not lawful for a man to utter.”” It is by no means inconceivable that, 
as it happened to him on the road to Damascus, when he was struck to 
the ground, and blinded by the Divine effulgence which shone around 
his path, so may it have been with him upon his rapture into the third 
heavens; his mortal orbs, unequal to the glare of “light inaccessible” 
in which the Majesty of heaven dwells, may thereupon have sustained 
a shock which they never afterwards recovered. Certain, at least, it is 
that no bodily ailment has a more direct effect to disfigure the human 
countenahce, and to impart to it a mean and contemptible appearance, 
than bleared and rheumy eyes. 

Whatever may have been the occasion of the infliction, that it was 
an affection of the eyes under which the Apostle laboured is strongly 
suggested by the text under consideration. When the Apostle reminds 
the Galatians that so great was their attachment to him that, ‘‘if it 
were possible, they would have plucked out their eyes and given them 
unto him,”’ he uses a very strong and unusual expression, coupled too, 
as it is, with an immediate allusion to his ‘‘ temptation in the flesh,” 
which they are said neither to have despised nor loathed. Would it not 
scem as though, in the exuberance of their early love, they were ready 
to make so great a sacrifice, if it had been possible, for his sake, in re- 
turn for the unspeakable blessedness which they were sensible of having 
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received, instrumentally, at his hands? But it is replied that “this is 
a proverbial and highly hyperbolical expression, not unfrequent in 
classical writers, denoting ‘the strongest affection’; of which Wells 
adduces numerous examples.”—BLoomFIELD. So it may be; but, not- 
withstanding, there is a peculiarity about this text which I question if 
all the examples that can be brought forward will be able satisfactorily 
to account for. 

In the first place, it occurs to me that the introduction of such a 
proverb at all—a vulgarism, to say the least of it~-would be unbecoming 
the dignity of sacred Scripture in the polished era of the world in which 
the Apostle wrote. Certainly we have no example of a similar license 
being taken in the New Testament; and it might be supposed that a 
writer of acknowledged taste and refinement, as St. Paul was, would 
be the last to have recourse to it. 

But, further, are not the words themselves too precise for the pro- 
verb? The expression, ‘ye would have given your eyes to serve me,’ 
might have been a familiar, though certainly not a refined, expression ; 
but the formidable notion of ‘ rooting out your eyes (the exact force of 
éfopugaytes), and giving them unto me,’ is something more than pro- 
verbial. And if the Apostle has deviated in ever so small a degree from 
the accustomed formula, by what consideration could he have been 
moved, if not by a desire to divest it of its parabolical import, and to 
present it in a literal sense? The very addition—“ if it were possible’’ 
—seems to add strength to this surmise. Inthe ordinary application of 
the proverb, which is a manifest hyperbole, who ever thought of con- 
templating the possibility or the impossibility of the performance? It 
is uttered as a mere trope or figure of speech, conveying in forcible, 
though homely, language the strongest protestation of friendship, but 
never for a moment associated in any man’s mind with the idea of per- 
formance. But here the Apostle has so presented it, that we are induced 
to believe that, if such a sacrifice had been practicable, it would have 
been unhesitatingly made in token of their affection towards him. A 
large measure of significancy, I must say, does in my mind attach to the 
peculiar and unprecedented phraseology of this passage. 

But, independently of the considerations arising out of the text, there 
are other and distinct grounds in Scripture for entertaining the conjec- 
ture here advanced, that ‘the temptation’ was an infirmity of the eyes. 
That St. Paul employed an amanuensis permanently is matter of uni- 
versal acknowledgment. Doubtless the supervision of all the churches, 
in addition to the ordinary duty of preaching (and woe to him if he 
preached not the gospel of Jesus Christ), was a burden too heavy for 
any man to bear, and would justify any alleviation of toil which could 
possibly be resorted to. But, after all, what did the Apostle gain by the 
employment of a deputy? Not ¢eme, assuredly; for it will be readily 
conceded that more time would be expended in dictation than in any 
ordinary process of writing. The Epistles of St. Paul, unlike a legal or 
commercial correspondence, were not to be handed over to a practised 
official for the sake of ease or expedition, and requiring only the super- 
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vision and signature of the principal. They needed to be dictated line 
upon line and sentence upon sentence, with the most scrupulous and 
deliberate exactness, that no error or omission of any kind might creep 
inadvertently into the text. And such dictation would require at least 
as much patience, anxiety, and time for its performance, as if he had 
committed it to paper in his own handwriting. Nothing appears to me 
more evident than that the employment of an amanuensis habitually on 
the part of the Apostle was the result, not simply of convenience, but 
of necessity, and of necessity arising from no imaginable cause but that 
which has been already suggested—infirmity of vision. 

Again, what are we to conclude from the annexation of these words, 
‘“‘So I write’ ? In ordinary cases, when attestation is requisite, a prin- 
cipal, having satisfied himself of the accuracy of the contents, attaches 
his signature to a document, and there the matter rests; and doubtless 
the Apostle would have followed the same course had there not been an 
especial reason for his departure from it—in all probability, some pe- 
culiar and uncouth formation of his letters, unusual in a person of his 
education and intelligence, and demanding a more than an ordinary at- 
testation. We have before remarked, that in almost every instance ‘ the 
salutation’ alone appears in the handwriting of St. Paul. The Epistle 
before us—a short Epistle, and written under peculiar circumstances— 
appears to be the solitary exception; and mark how the Apostle calls 
attention to the fact—‘‘ Ye see with what large letters (zwy\ccows ypap- 
pasty) I have written to you with mine own hand;’’ a circumstance 
not to be overlooked in an inquiry of this sort, and to be accounted for, 
apparently, upon no better or more probable ground than that here con- 
tended for, namely, ‘ indistinctness of vision.’ 

The Galatians, at the time that this Epistle was addressed to them, 
were in a very critical position as to their spiritual estate—upon the 
brink of an abyss of heresy, into which had they fallen, all their past 
sufferings should have been to no account, and the Apostle’s labour ex- 
pended upon them in vain. Into that peril they were conducted by the 
misrepresentations of artful and unscrupulous hypocrites, who had 
alienated their affections from Paul, in order that they might fall a 
more easy prey into their own net. Now, what procedure could be 
more prudent, or more likely to effect the object at heart—the recovery 
of their estranged affections—than to break through his established cus- 
tom, and with his own hand, indifferently as he might perform the task, 
uncouth and disproportioned as the characters might be, to indite the 
Epistle before us? Such appears to me to be a feasible account of the 
writing of this Epistle, and the object to be attained by inviting atten- 
tion to the style in which it was executed. 

Upon the whole, I submit that there are abundant intimations in 
Scripture to warrant a strong conjecture that ‘‘the temptation in the 
flesh” was an infirmity of vision, accompanied with some unsightly and 
disgusting concomitants, which imparted to this distinguished Apostle 
a mean and contemptible presence; and that it may have been, not im- 
probably, the natural result of the excessive brightness of the heavenly 
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glory to which he was graciously admitted. As, in the ways of Provi- 
dence, cause and effect are so naturally linked together, that the one is 
not unfrequently discerned in the light of the other, so may it have 
been in the case of the Apostle Paul. The occasion upon which it was 
contracted was so indelibly associated in his recollection with the infir- 
mity which followed, that he could confidently assert that it was a 
messenger of Satan to buffet him, lest he should be exalted above mea- 
sure by the revelations which were vouchsafed him. 
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Eb’dpdvOnrs orsipa 9 od rixrovoa, pitov ral Bdnooy 4 ove wdivovoa: Bre 
ronna ra rixva rijc tpnuou wadXow H rng éxobonc rév dvdpa.—Gal. iv. 27; Isai. 
iv. 1. 
Rejoice, thou barren that bearest not; break forth and cry, thou that travailest 
not: for the desolate hath many more children than she which hath an husband. 


Ir is worthy of observation that, though the passage from Isaiah which 
heads these remarks is quoted by the Apostle Paul in his Epistle 
to the Galatians, in evidence that the Christian church is the consti- 
tuency of ‘‘ Jerusalem which is above,” neither in the passage itself, 
nor in the prophecy from which it is taken, is there the most remote al- 
lusion made, distinctively, to the church of the present dispensation. A 
careful investigation of the fifty-fourth chapter of Isaiah will satisfy 
any impartial inquirer that the Jews only are the objects, ostensibly, 
in contemplation. According to Bloomfield—* in tts literal sense it re- 
presents the Jewish state, though then labouring under great distress, 
as to be hereafter restored to its pristine glory.” But, more accurately 
interpreted, it represents the Abrahamto covenant (and inclusively, no 
doubt, the children of the covenant), in its unproductive and its subse- 
quently productive relation to God. In its former state, under the 
character of an unprolific spouse, bearing the shame of her youth (child- 
less and unhonoured), rejected and forsaken of her husband, but after- 
wards with great mercies received again into favour, reinstated in the 
affections of Jehovah, now become (i.e. acknowledged to be) the God 
of the whole earth, and in her now favoured condition breaking forth 
on every side, lengthening the cords, and strengthening the stakes, and 
stretching forth the curtains of her tabernacle to make room for a mul- 
titudinous offspring, exceeding far in number the thousands and the 
ten thousands of Israel; for ‘ more are the children of the once-desolate 
(Sarah) than the children of her who had the husband (Hagar).’ 
Under which beautiful and expressive imagery is prefigured the 
condition of the Jewish church in the days of her servitude, and in her 
future glorious liberty in Christ. In the early stage of her history 
(that is, during the continuance of the Sinaitic dispensation), she is 
represented as a wife forsaken and forlorn, having no spiritual commu- 
nion with her husband, bringing forth, consequently, no children unto 
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God; her offspring during the entire of that period being gendered 
unto bondage, ‘ differing nothing from servants, though being lords of 
all,’ destitute of all those spiritual privileges which accompany, and 
are the characteristic features of, the adopted family in Christ; few in 
number, also, when compared with the goodly company of proselytes 
which are hereafter to call her—mother: but subsequently, in her 
latter-day glory, received into favour with God, blessed with a national 
conversion, all her children righteous, partakers of the Spirit of adop- 
tion, her religious polity extending itself over the face of the whole 
earth, thousands out of every tribe, and people, and nation, under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, springing up like willows by the water 
courses, subscribing with the hand unto the Lord, and calling them- 
selves by the name of Israel, until finally, through the universal spread 
of religion, ‘‘ the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth as the wa- 
ters cover the sea.” Such are the truths depicted in the fifty-fourth 
chapter of Isaiah, referring, as we have just said, to the Jewish people, 
in their earlier state of bondage and degradation under the law, and in 
their subsequent freedom and magnificence in the Messianic age, when 
admitted to the privileges of the covenant of grace.* 

Indeed, in no part of the Bible have we any intimation of a distinct 
and especial covenant established with the church of the present dis- 
pensation. Inthe eighth chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, where, 
if anywhere, we might expect to find it, where St. Paul is especially 
engaged in pointing out the covenant mediated by Christ in behalf of 
His believing people, he adduces the prophecy of Jeremiah (ch. xxxi. 31, 


* There is considerable difficulty, it must be confessed, in attaining to a clear 
conception of the bearing of this chapter, owing in a great measure to an erroneous 
assumption naturally originating in verses 7, 8. For a long period, I was under 
the impression that these verses were descriptive of the dispersion and subsequent 
restoration to their own land of the Jewish people ; and the difficulty was to recon- 
cile such an exposition of the passage with the manifest design of the author in the 
opening verses of the chapter, namely, to depict the history of the Abrahamic cove- 
nant in the several stages of its existence, in its earlier sterility, and its latter-day 
productiveness to God. But further investigation convinced me that the verses in 
question had no reference to the dispersion and restoration of the Jewish people (ex- 
cept so far as the outward condition of the people may be supposed to be a type of 
their inward and spiritual estate), but to the rejection and subsequent receiving into 
favour by her heavenly spouse of the personified and here apostrophized covenant 
of grace. The expression, ‘‘ with great mercies will I gather thee,” which naturally 
attracted the application to the ingathering of the Jews to their own land, from the 
several places of their dispersion, is by Louth rendered,’ with great mercies will I 
receive thee again” —terms most appropriate in an address to the forsaken, but now- 
to-be-accepted, wife; and which are farther explained, in the responsive style of 
Oriental poetry, ‘In a short wrath I hid my face for a moment from thee; but 
with everlasting kindness will I have mercy on thee, saith thy Redeemer JeHovan.” 

In this view of the chapter, it is divested of all difficulty, being a consistent pro- 
phecy throughout, representing the conversion of the Jewish people to God, after a 
long period of unfruitfulness, and the happy consequences resulting therefrom to the 
whole Gentile world, when the promise to Abraham—“ in thy seed shall all the na- 
tions of the earth be blessed,” shall receive its final and most comprehensive fulfil- 
ment. 
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et seq.) ‘‘ Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, when I will make a 
new covenant with the house of Israel and with the house of Judah ; not 
according to the covenant that I made with ther fathers, in the day 
when I took them by the hand ¢o lead them out of the land of Egypt; 
... . for this is the covenant that I will make with the house of Israel 
after those days, saith the Lord;’’ and then he proceeds to unfold the 
covenant of grace which Jesus Christ mediates for the benefit of His 
elect church,—‘“ I will put my laws into their mind, and write them in 
their hearts; . . . . and their sins and their iniquities will I remember 
no more.” Now, it must be admitted, that, according to the express 
terms of this prophecy, the beneficiaries of the covenant are none other 
than ‘‘ the house of Israel and the house of Judah,’”’ whom, in days gone 
past, God had taken by the hand to “lead out of the land of Egypt’ —a 
prophecy which should in no wise have been resorted to in that place, 
had there been found within the whole compass of Old Testament Scrip- 
tures a passage distinctly appropriated to the setting forth of the cove- 
nanted mercies of the elect church of Christ. 

But, in truth, the testimony of Scripture is explicit upon this subject, 
that the covenants belong to the Jewish people, the kinsmen of Paul ac- 
cording to the flesh, ‘‘ who are Israelites, to whom pertaineth the adoption, 
and the glory, and the covenants.’? The united church of Jew and Gen- 
tile, under the headship of an unseen Lord, in the present dispensation 
is, if I may so call it, an excrescence or offshoot from the Jewish church, 
consisting, indeed, of a remnant of the Jewish people “‘ according to the 
election of grace’’ (Rom. xi. 5), but for the most part of Gentile believers, 
an element which so vastly preponderates in the present dispensation, 
that the period of its continuance 1s designated in Scripture “the times 
of the Gentiles.” 

The description of the elect church given by St. Paul in New Tes- 
tament Scripture is in strict accordance with this statement—“ If some 
of the branches be broken off, and thou, being a wild olive tree, wert 


of the olive tree, boast not against the branches: ... . for if God 
spared not the natural branches, take heed lest He also spare not thee : 
. . . and they also, ifthey abide not in unbelief, shall be graffed in; for 
God is able to graff them in again. For if thou wert cut out of the 
olive tree, which is wild by nature, and wert graffed contrary to nature, 
into a good olive tree, how much more shall these which’ be the natural 
branches, be graffed into their own olive tree!’ Rom. xi. 17, et seq. 
According to the tenor of these words, the good olive tree is the Jewish 
church, springing out of the root Abraham; some of the branches of 
which being, by reason of unbelief, broken off at the first advent, we are 
grafted in in their stead, being made partakers of the root and the fatness 
of the olive tree, to be in our turn displaced to make way for the rein- 
statement of the original branches (the twelve tribes of Israel), at the 
second advent, into their native olive tree—the privileges which we now 
enjoy being the covenanted mercies of the Israclitish nation, to be en- 
joyed by them hereafter in their Abrahamic state, when they shall 
2x 
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break forth on the right hand, and on the left, and ‘‘ their seed shall in- 
herit the Gentiles.’’* 

That no distinct covenant is recorded in Scripture as appertaining to 
the elect church of the present day, is further deducible from the line 
of argument pursued by the Apostle Paul, in his controversy with the 
unbelieving Jews, who, in the Epistle to the Romans, are represented 
- @s arraigning the faithfulness of God in His dealings with them in respect 
to His covenant. Had any direct and explicit declaration been forth- 
coming in the Jewish Scriptures of God’s intention to admit the church 
of the present day to covenant mercies in Christ, it should have been the 
Apostle’s business to have pointed it out, and not to have rested his de- 
fence of the truthfulness of God upon such obscure and indeterminate 
passages as the following :—‘‘ I will call them my people who were not 
my people, and her beloved who was not beloved: and it shall come to 
pass, that in the place where it was said unto them, ye are not my 
people, there shall they be called the children of the living God.””—Rom. 
ix. 35. 

From these and sundry other considerations, it is plainly to be in- 
ferred, that no covenant is recorded in the Old Testament as distinctly 
appertaining to the elect church of Christ; that during the period of 
Jewish apostacy, that church is admitted to a participation of the bene- 
fits of the Abrahamic covenant; that, the apostacy being terminated by 
the second advent of Christ, the present dispensation shall be brought 
to a close, and the Jewish church be engraffed into their native olive 
tree, to flourish and to bring forth fruit unto God in their Abrahamic 


* When it is affirmed above that the church of the present dispensation will be 
displaced to make way for the reinstatement of the Jewish people in the covenanted 
favour of God, the nature and extent of the affirmation is this, that at the period of 
the second advent of the Lord Jesus Christ, the time of the conversion of the Jews, 
nationally, the present dispensation will be brought to a close, the unbelievers (the 
larger portion, it is to be feared) of the church being destroyed, the elect few, whe- 
ther sleeping or waking, being caught up to meet the Lord in the air, the Jews will 
be left behind to inherit (though doubtless, from the presence of Messiah and his risen 
saints, the binding of Satan, and a more abundant effusion of the Holy Ghost, in an 
infinitely enhanced degree) those privileges which constitute, atthe present day, the 
birthright of the adopted church. 

+ The terms “‘ obscure and indeterminate” are applied to this prophecy in refe- 
rence only to the point at issue. There could be no question, even in Jewish ap- 
prehension of it, that the calling of the Gentiles, and their admission into the church 
of God, are therein distinctly foretold; but the uncertainty was with respect to the 
time and the mode of their admission. The Jews looked forward, themselves, to the 
conversion of the Gentiles through the instrumentality of the Jewish church, ‘ when 
the law shall go forth of Zion, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem,” and 
‘‘the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” 
But, by the accommodation ofthe Apostle, the prophecy is referred to a period when 
the Gentiles should be admitted, through the instrumentality indeed of the Jewish 
church, but to the almost total exclusion of the members of that church; a remnant 
only being saved “according to the election of grace :’"—a construction which, no 
doubt, the words will bear, but which need not to have been resorted to here, had 
any distinct and explicit intimation of the calling of the elect church been found 
within the compass of Scripture. 
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state; and that this temporary substitution, though committed to the keep- 
ing of holy Scripture in obscure and figurative terms, for the purpose of 
future reference, and future conviction, was kept a profound secret in 
the breast of the Omniscient until the period of its accomplishment had 
arrived, when it was given to Paul, as the apostle of the uncircumcision, 
to make known unto all men “‘the mystery of Christ, which in other 
ages was not known unto the sons of men as it is now revealed unto His 
holy apostles and prophets by the Spirit, that the Gentiles should be 
fellow-heirs, and of the same body, and partakers of His promise (the 
Abrahamic promise, ch. ili. 8) 7% Christ by the gospel’’—to him who 
was the least of all saints was this grace given, that he should ‘‘ preach 
among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ, and to make all men 
sec what is the fellowship of the mystery, which from the beginning of 
the world hath been hid in God, who created all things by Jesus 
Christ.’"—Eph. iii. 4-9. 

When, therefore, in the Epistle to the Galatians, St. Paul would 
establish the fact that ‘‘ Jerusalem above is the mother of us all’’ (Chris- 
tians), he had no alternative but to adduce a prophecy (Isai. liv.), which 
had no distinct, or indeed apparent, reference at all to the church of the 
present day—in which not one word is to be found expressly significant 
of its covenant position in Christ, but which treats simply and exclu- 
sively, to all human apprehension, of the Jewish church, and is descrip- 
tive of a period yet to come, when the Jews, in their Abrahamic state, 
shall inherit the Gentiles, and the whole world shall, through their in- 
strumentality, be brought to the knowledge of the one true and only 
God, and His Son Jesus Christ—a prophecy only by the accommodation 
of an inspired writer (tantamount to a new inspiration) applicable to us, 
as being admitted during the temporary displacement of the favoured 
race, to the enjoyment of those privileges which shall be theirs in perpe- 
tuity after their restoration to their own land. 
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"Ev yap Xpior@ 'Inood ovre reptropy re ioxver obre dxpoBvotia, ddAd wioTIC 
be’ dyanne ivepyoupévn.—Gat. v. 6. 

For in Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision, 
but faith working by love. 


Wee this the only passage in Holy Writ where righteousness is repre- 
sented as dependent upon the performance of good works, I confess that, 

atical and illogical as I might deem it to be, I should be almost 
tempted to leave undisturbed the interpretation ordinarily assigned to 
these words,—namely, ‘‘a faith which worketh by love’’—rather than 
subject myself to the imputation (and with, I fear, a large proportion 
of my readers, the disrepute) of being at issue upon a material point 
of doctrine with so many profound scholars and exemplary divines, 
for whose learning and piety, in common with the church at large, I 
entertain the most unaffected respect. But the nassages in the sacred 
writings are so frequent in their occurrence, and so varied in their enun- 
ciation, where the future condition of man is made, apparently, to hang 
upon deeds done in the body, that I feel, were I to evade the inquiry | 
as to the sense in which such passages are to be understood, when fairly 
and naturally brought before me in the course of my exposition, not 
only would my Commentary be incomplete, but it would be a virtual 
renunciation of that office which I have voluntarily assumed to myself, 
and expose me to the no less unenviable imputation of having under- 
taken a duty which I feel myself incompetent to perform. I consider, 
therefore, that I am called upon in self-respect, and for the completion 
of the work which I have taken in hands, to inquire, what saith the 
Scripture upon this momentous subject? At the same time, so tho- 
roughly am I persuaded of the truth and value of the doctrine of ‘ justi- 
fication by faith only, irrespective of legal works,’ and the absolute 
necessity which exists, for the well-being and security of the church, 
that it should be set forth and maintained in all its simplicity and all 
its integrity, that I hesitate not to declare, that any professed system of 
theology subversive of that doctrine, or tending in the remotest degree 
to shake its foundations or to impair its influence, should not only be 
viewed with suspicion and distrust, but rejected with indignation and 
contempt, as irreconcilable with the truth of God, and derogatory to the 
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glory of the Redeemer. With this short but candid preamble, I now 

roceed to state what appears to me to be the testimony of the Spirit, as 
it may be collected from sundry passages in Holy Writ, upon this im- 
portant subject—the efficacy of works wrought through the operation of 
faith, to our future justification. 

Christ, by His death upon the cross, has made a full and sufficient 
sacrifice and expiation for the sins of the whole world. As many as 
are spiritually baptized into Christ are partakers with Him of all that 
is His, and all that He has suffered. As such they are crucified with Him 
for sin, and are dead to the law; and as such they are risen again with 
Him, and participate in His perfect and everlasting righteousness. The 
claims of the law being satisfied by the death of Christ, the covenant of 
works is for the believer annulled, and taken out of the way for ever; 
and he is at once transferred into a covenant of grace, wherein he stands 
engaged to fulfil the whole will of God with the same punctiliousness 
of performance, though not, indeed, under the same severity of sanction, 
as before, being, as St. Paul expresses it, ‘‘not without law to God, 
but under law to Christ.”” This law of the new covenant is indiffe- 
rently styled in Scripture, according to the aspect in which it is viewed, 
‘‘the law of faith’ —“‘ the law of righteousness’’—“ the law of liberty’’ 
—‘‘ the royal law’’—“‘ the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus” —in 
a word, ‘‘ the law of Christ.’’ And according to our conformity with 
this law, I doubt not, we shall be dealt with, not only in this world, 
but in that which is to come. 

St. Peter informs us that ‘‘for this cause was the gospel preached 
to the dead (i.e. the spiritually dead—“ dead in trespasscs and sins’’), 
that they might be yudged according to men (i.e. as men are judged) in 
the flesh, but live according to God (i.e. as God liveth) in the spirit,” 
2 Pet. iv. 6—a declaration of similar import with that of St. Paul to 
the Corinthians—‘“‘ For this cause (namely, their delinquency in the 
matter of the Lord’s supper) many are weak and sickly among you, 
and many sleep: for if we would judge oursclves, we should not be 
judged; but, when we are judged, we are chastened of the Lord, that 
we should not be condemned with the world,” 1 Cor. xi. 30-32—an 
intimation in strict accordance with the account given of New Testa- 
ment discipline in the prophetical writings—‘‘I will be his Father, and 
he shall be my son. If he commit iniquity, I will chasten him with 
the rod of men, and with the stripes of the children of men; but my 
mercy shall not depart away from him,” 2 Sam. vii. 14, 15—language 
which is referred, by the general consent of commentators ancient and 
modern, to Christ and His church. 

That the church of Christ, though delivered from the condemnation 
of the law, is subjected to yudgment, is plainly inferrible from the testi- 
mony already advanced; but whether that judgment is confined to the 
period of the present life, or whether it extends also into that which is 
to come, is not distinctly affirmed; nor is there the slightest intima- 
tion given as to the system under which, and in accordance with which, 
the judgment is to be dispensed. Upon this latter point, however, St. 
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James supplies the lacking information—“So speak ye (he says), and 
so do, as they that shall be judged by the law of liberty.” ‘The law of li- 
berty,’’ then, or, in other words, ‘‘ the law of Christ,’’ is the rule whereby 
we shall be judged. But still our information is not fully complete; 
for it does not yet appear whether the sentence which is to consign us 
to our everlasting condition is included in that judgment, or whether it 
is to be regarded only as having reference to the discipline of the pre- 
sent day. It is reasonable, however, to conclude that the system under 
which we are governed and disciplined here will be the same by which 
we shall be judged hereafter—a conclusion strongly corroborated by the 
testimony of St. Paul, who in one passage declares that ‘in Christ Jesus . 
neither circumcision availeth anything (to the hoped-for righteousness), 
nor uncircumcision, but faith working by love; while in another he affirms 
that ‘‘ love as the fulfilling of the law ;” by a comparison of which state- 
ments we conclude, that to the attainment of future righteousness 
nothing contributeth but the fulfilling of the law of Christ (see ch. v. 14°); 
in other words, that according to our proficiency, as measured upon that 
standard, will be the righteousness conferred upon us hereafter—a con- 
clusion most important to be attained, for it at once determines the cha- 
racter of the works which are then to be taken into account—not the 
works of the flesh, performed in order to justification (legal works), but 
the works of the Spirit, emanating from the principle of love. 

The righteousness of which the believer partakes in Christ is, as we 
have just said, a perfect and an everlasting righteousness, even the 
righteousness of Christ himself, to which nothing can be ever added, and 
from which nothing can be ever taken away. They who are invested 
with that seamless robe of spotless purity are, in the estimation of God, 
‘ perfect even as Christ himself ia perfect,’ and shall never come into 
condemnation, or suffer the diminution of one atom of that perfection. 
They are members of His body, of His flesh, and of His bones, and all the 
powers of the universe cannot wrest the weakest of them from Christ. 
Nevertheless, as in the body all members have not the same office, nor does 
the same dignity appertain unto all, so isit with the body of Christ: all 
members shall not be equally glorious; but, ‘‘ as star differeth from star 
in glory, so also is the resurrection of the dead.”” We read of “ arigh- 
teous man’s reward,’’ and of ‘‘ a prophet’s reward”—the one to ‘‘ shine 
as the firmament,”’ the other ‘‘ asthe stars for ever and ever.’”’ Allin- 
deed in Christ shall be saved, and saved with ‘‘a great salvation ;”’ nay, 
all are in a manner already saved, having received ‘‘the Holy Ghost, 
which is the earnest of our inheritance, until the redemption of the 
purchased possession.”’ But the excellency of the condition of all is not 
alike; there are grades of glory, and those grades allotted to every man 
severally, according to the will of Christ ; and they shall be adjusted, I 
firmly believe, proportionately to the measure of the ‘‘ obedtence of faith.” 

Let it not be hastily objected to this position, that it involves 
the principle of man’s destiny in the future state being the fruit of 
his own imperfect deservings; were such a consequence to ensue, it 
should be instantly and unhesitatingly abandoned as heretical and 
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unsound. But, consistently with this statement, it may be confidently 
affirmed that ‘‘ it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but 
of God that showeth mercy.”’ When St. Paul would impress upon his 
readers the importance of energy in their heavenly calling, he exhorts 
them—“‘ Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling”’ (a pas- 
sage involving very much the same character of truth which is under 
consideration here); and to guard against any such misapprehension as 
is above supposed, he immediately subjoins, ‘‘ for ¢ 1s God which worketh 
en you both to will and to do, of His good pleasure.”’ So that the sal- 
vation to which we severally attain, is not, accurately speaking, of our 
own achievement, but from God—not only His gift, unconditionally be- 
stowed upon us in Christ, irrespective of any merit, fitness, or qualifica- 
tion whatsoever upon the part of the recipient, but His gift wrought out 
and made effectual to the well-being of our souls by the inworking of 
His gracious Spirit. 

The admonition of St. Peter is to be similarly understood—‘“ make 
your calling and election sure.’ Unquestionably, ‘‘ the gifts and call- 
ing of God are without repentance,” incapable of being revoked. From 
the moment that we are elected in Christ, our salvation is as sure as 
‘sure’ can be; ‘‘ Whom He did foreknow, He also did predestinate ; and 
whom He did predestinate, He also called; and whom He called, them He 
also justified; and whom He justified, them He also glorified.” The 
chain is whole and entire; there is no break in it from election to 
glory. Those who are the objects of His electing love shall neither 
stumble nor fall, till every one of them appears before God in glory. 
What means, then, the admonition, ‘‘ make your calling and election 
sure.’ ? 

When God elects a weak and sinful creature to a place in His hea- 
venly glory, He elects him at the same time to the qualification requisite 
to the establishment of His gracious purpose, that is, He elects him ‘‘ ¢o 
obedience and the sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ ;’’ which obe- 
dience is as sure to the believer as the electing love of God from which 
it springs, or the glory of God to which it tends; for it is not left to his 
own unaided powers to effect, but is wrought in him by the effectual 
working of God’s Holy Spirit, ‘‘ being elect through sanctification of the 
Spirit to obedience.”” So that the elective purpose of God is invari- 
ably and unfailingly carried out and made sure to every soul who is in- 
terested therein, through a course of obedience and holy living, the 
result of motives (threats, precepts, exhortations such as the one before 
us, hopes and fears, and, above all others—love), adapted by God Him- 
self to the purpose, and blessed by the grace of His Holy Spirit to its 

~ accomplishment. 

Consistently with this theory of justification, with the utmost free- 

_ ness of divine grace (which must never be for one moment lost sight of, 
if we would stand in the liberty whereunto Christ hath made us free), 
the judgment of every man will be ‘‘ according to his deeds: to them 
who, by patient continuance in well-doing, seek for glory, and honour, 
and immortality, eternal life; but unto them who are contentious, and 
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do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness (the obstinately rebel- 
lious and unbelieving, who have no part in the covenant of grace), in- 
dignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man 
that doeth evil; but glory, honour, and peace, to every man that work- 
eth good.”? The deeds of the righteous wrought in them by God, who, 
having ‘‘ begun a good work’’ in them, “‘ will perform it until the day of 
Jesus Christ,”’ being the measure of the judgment, not the ground, that is, 
they shall be justified, not by reason of their good works, but their good 
works were wrought in them, because before the world was they were 
chosen unto justification, in Christ: the good works of the believer 
being not meritorious of, but instrumental to, salvation. 

In this view of the subject, we have light also reflected upon an ob- 
scure passage in St. James's Epistle :—‘‘ Ye see, then, how by works 
a man is justified, and not by faith only,” James, ii. 24—a passage which 
has subjected its inspired author, at the hands of presumptuous critics, 
to the senseless and unfounded imputation of antagonism to the grace 
of God. When God passes the final sentence or act of justification 
upon the believer, in Christ, He justifies him, as St. James informs us 
(€& épywv) ‘out of his works,’ not, as we have before explained, ‘ by 
reason of his works,’ but, ‘ out of, ? or consequentially upon, them: 
these works being ‘‘ the work of faith, and labour of love, and patience 
of hope,’’ wrought in him under the covenant of grace, whereof God 
Himself is the author, and not man. Prospectively to these works of 
righteousness, before ever they were or could be performed, upon the 
communication of the gift of faith, God is said to impute to the believer 
for righteousness that faith from which as certainly and as necessarily 
do these good works proceed (according to the proportion of faith), as 
fruit from a good and healthy tree; the works which follow, when they 
do appear, being the vindication of God's judicial sentence, pronouncing 
the sinner righteous in His sight, while as yet there were none of them. 
Upon this principle it is that the offering of Isaac upon the altar has 
been represented by the apostle (James) as ‘the fulfilment’ or verifica- 
tion of the Scripture which said, ‘‘ Abraham believed God, and it was 
imputed unto him for righteousness.” 

The propriety, then, or the impropriety of the expression that ‘‘ by 
works a man is justified, and not by faith only,’’ is dependent altoge- 
ther upon the subject to which it is applied, and the aspect in which it 
is viewed. If it be applied to a sinner under the law, of whom St. 
Paul treats in his Epistle to the Romans, and if it purport to describe 
the method whereby such an one is delivered from the condemnation of 
the law, and brought into a state of acceptance with God, then nothing 
can be imagined more unscriptural, more faulty, or more ‘perilous, than 
such a statement; the language of St. Paul being religiously to be ob- 
served ‘‘ by the deeds of the law shall no flesh be justified in His sight?” . 
or,—‘‘ we conclude that a man is justified by faith without (xwpzés, in- 
dependently of) the deeds of the law.”’ But if, on the other hand, it 
be predicated of a person who is ‘‘not under law, but under grace’’— 
such an one as is the subject of St. James’s Epistle, upon whom all legal 
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demands have been satisfied by the death, and who has been made par- 
taker of the risen life, of Jesus; and its object be, to depict the mode 
whereby God deals with such a character, in Christ; accepting his im- 
perfect services, wrought in God, in the exercise of a living faith—a 

ith operating through love—and washed in the precious blood of the 
Lamb ; and awarding to him, proportionately to the same, that meed of 
glory which was his in Christ, before ever the world was—then no lan- 
guage could be devised more appropriate, or more in accordance with the 
grace of the gospel, than this, ‘‘ Ye see, then, how by works a man is 
justified, and not by faith only.” 

To recapitulate what has been now said—The doctrine of the Bible 
upon this most interesting and important subject appears to be briefly 
this :—Justification, irrespective of any thing in man; from first to last 
purely of grace. Believers, through their union with Christ, delivered 


from the law of sin and death, and invested with eternal life and 


righteousness. The faith by which they are united to Christ, and which 
subsequently worketh by love, being the gift of God, their justitication 
is altogether of grace. But, delivered from the law as a covenant of 
works, they are not delivered from it as a rule of life—a law of liberty, 
under which, though there may be disobedience, and shortcoming, and 
sin, yet there is (blessed be God) no death; imperfections of every kind 
being atoned for and swallowed up in the boundless ocean of the Sa- 
viour’s blood. Under the Christian covenant, every man perfect—per- 
fect in his divine Head—but hereafter to be endued also with a personal 
perfection according to the position assigned him in the body of Christ; 
for there shall be various stations, and various modes of perfection in 
Christ; but all these righteousnesses, the effect of the energy of God’s 
Holy Spirit, preparing every man and qualifying every man, severally, 
for the post assigned him before the world was, in Christ.* 


* It may be easily perceived that the righteousness here contemplated is not the 
righteousness of the law, in which the whole body of believers stand already in- 
vested collectively and individually, in Christ; which, being one and indivisible in 
its nature, is the same to all who partake of it; but a righteousness which is yet 
future, to be conferred upon each member of the body of Christ severally and dis. 
tinctively, according to the deeds done in the flesh; and consequently above referred 
to as ‘many righteousnesses.’ 

‘ Righteousness’ is an essential attribute of ‘ perfection,’ and so nearly equivalent 
to it that St. Paul treats them as though they were practically identical. The question 
at issue in the Galatian church was with respect to ‘ perfection’ —‘ how is perfection 
to be attained?’ And yet, throughout the whole course of his argument, the Apostle 
substitutes the word ‘righteousness’ in the place of ‘perfection’—thus evincing 
his estimate of their equivalence. 

‘Perfection’ is ‘the state or condition of being in exact conformity with the re- 
quirements of the law under which we are placed.’ ‘ Righteousness’ (Secatootyn), 

ough used in a secondary sense for ‘ the fulfilment of,’ is, in its primary acceptation, 

‘the quality of fulfilling’ thatlaw. Hence they are inseparable in their connexion, and 

both alike incapable of degrees. The smallest deviation from the requirements of that 

law is incompatible with ‘ righteousness ;’ neither is it consistent with ‘ perfection.’ 

Nevertheless, though incapable of degrees, there are as many modes of righteousnessand 

of perfection as there are distinct orders of being in the universe, or distinct conditions 
_2Y 
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When, therefore, ‘‘ the Father, without respect of persons, judgeth 
according to every man’s work,’’ there is in that procedure no departure 
from the revealed method of grace; for every man’s work is wrought in 
him by God, and the extent of that work is his qualification for glory, 
which is, consequently, apportioned to every man according as his work 
may be—being predestinated not only to adoption in Christ, but to that 
station which is assigned to him individually in the body of Christ, and 
by the inworking of Almighty power qualified for that position which 
he is predestined to occupy. So that salvation is of grace, from begin- 
ning to end, nothing but grace. 

Applying now the doctrine herein laid down to the passage upon 
which the discussion arose, the exposition is easy and effective. The 
Galatians, having received the Holy Ghost through faith, were desirous 
to perfect themselves—that is, to qualify themselves for their future 
jastification—by the works of the flesh, the observance of the ceremonial 
law. The Apostle expostulates with them upon the senselessness of the 
attempt, and warns them that the course they were pursuing involved 
in it a positive departure from grace ; ‘ for we (he says) who are of grace 


of personal responsibility. Every creature of God, as it proceedeth out of His hands, 
is perfect, and consequently, every creature is righteous—all God’s works answering 
completely the purpose for which they were designed—all fulfilling the laws impressed 
upon them by their Creator. The only exception which we know of in the created 
universe to perfection is ‘the angels which kept not their first estate,’ who are for 
ever and irretrievably lost; and man and his attendant world, which, though fallen 
Srom “‘ ortzinal righteoueness,” are still within the sphere of mercy, and consequentl 
within the reach of help : God having provided a way, by the use or disuse of whi 
they shall either degrade themselves to the lowest depths of hell, to be the com- 
panions of the devil and his angels for ever, or, not only regain their lost righteous- 
ness which was Adamic, but attain to a far higher and nobler order of righteous- - 
ness than that from which they have fallen, even the righteousness of God’s own 


Son. 
In both these modes of righteousness the believer has a present interest, in Christ. 
As many as are baptized into Christ are baptized into his death, which, being 2 com- 
plete satisfaction for sin, leaves the sinner in the condition of having perfectly fulfilled 
the law, investing him thereby with the righteousness of Adam. But the baptism 
which invests him with the righteousness of Adam baptizes him at the same time 
into the risen life of Jesus—which, being a life of more than creature-devotedness 
unto God, is the righteousness of the second Adam, in which also the believer par- 
ticipates, in Christ. 

ut still the righteousness attainable by the believer in this present life is not in 
himself, but in his Head. In himself he is a poor, miserable, hell-deserving sinner; 
but in Christ he is perfect even as He is perfect. But when the happy period shall 

arrive-—when He shall have accomplished the number of His elect—when, 
gospel agency and the various instrumentalities which in the hands of an all-wise 
and an almighty Providence have been at work throughout the lapse of ages for the 
salvation of mankind, we shall have “ all come unto a perfect man, unto the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ””—then shall the mystic Christ be manifested, 
every member appearing in his proper place, perfect in his Divine Head, and perfect 
“henceforth and for ever in himself, in that erder of perfection which shall be as- 

signed to each according to the measure of the obedience of faith. 

In that mighty aggregate of human beings, redeemed by the blood of the Lamb, 
and sanctified by the grace of the Spirit, and now arrayed in resurrection glory, 
there will be displayed tier above tier of righteousness, order upon order of perfeo- 
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expect the hoped-for righteousness (that is, final justification), not by 
the flesh through legal observances, but by the Spirit operating through 
faith; for in Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth any thing (to 
the end proposed), nor uncircumcision, but faith working by love.’ 

It may possibly facilitate the reception of the above explanation to 
observe that the question at issue in the Galatian church was not as to 
primary justification, but as to perfection. ‘* Are ye so foolish? having 
begun wrth the Spurst (primary justification), are ye now being made 
perfect by the flesh?’ And, having arrived at that stage of the argu- 
ment precisely (see ch. iv. 31 *), where their folly might be expected to 
be exposed, the Apostle characterises it, not without proof, as an abso- 
lute departure from Christ, and concludes his observations in the passage 
under consideration by contrasting the Christian with the legalist—‘ We 
who are of grace expect the hoped-for righteousness, not by a carnal 
performance of the works of the law, but by the Spirit operating through 
faith ;’ thus concluding their course in the same manner as they com- 
menced it—-with ‘‘ the Spirit, through faith.” 


tion—ascending up, like the successive steps of Jacob’s ladder, from the humblest in- 
dividual in the body to the divinely exalted Head—every one of them, like the stones 
in Solomon’s temple, prepared and made meet by previous discipline in this lower 
world, for the inheritance assigned to him in Christ, and endowed with qualifications 
suited to the enjoyment of his inheritance. To each individual will be given “a 
white stone,” emblem of purity, ‘‘and in the stone a new name written, which no 
man knoweth, save he that receiveth it” —a new and heavenly nature imparted, of 
which none can be cognizant but he that ownethit. All happy—unspeakably, eter- 
nally happy; but, nevertheless, in diverse orders of happiness ;—every cup full, full 
even to overflowing, but in the capacity of the cups a wide disparity: each, how- 
ever, serving God in the vocation whereunto he is called with a cheerful and an un- 
swerving obedience. Such are the ‘many righteousnesses’ alluded to above. 

What a wondrous prospect is thus opened to the eye of the believer! what “an 
eternal and exceeding weight of glory” !—the mind of man staggers under the bare 
conception of it. ell might the Apostle Paul entreat for us that the eyes of our 
understanding be enlightened, ‘‘ that we may know what is the hope of His calling, 
and what the riches of the glory of His inheritance in the saints;’’ and well does it 
become every thoughtful Christian to give diligence to make his calling and election 
sure, that so ‘‘an entrance may be administered unto him abundantly into the ever- 
lasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.’’ 


THE END. 


